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IX 


iuiTe  only  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  natnel]r$ 
tbat  language  was  invented  by  meni  not  re« 
sealed  from  heaven  *. 

When  I  began  this  work,  t  thought  the 
fubjedl  w^as  new  and  untouched  by  any  au- 
thor before  me ;   butf  in  going  on  with  it^ 
I  recoliedledt    that    t   had  read,    in   Mr 
RoufTeau's  treatife  of  the  Inequality  of  ftian- 
kind,  fomething  upon  the  fiibjed.   Having, 
theref&re,   looked  again  into  that  work,  t 
ibund  tiiat  this  ingenious  author  had  indeed 
ftarted  the  inquiry,  but  had  not  profecuted 
It  far,  having  (liick  at  this  difficulty,  Wthe^ 
tber  language  ivds  there  Hecejfary  for  the  in^ 
fiitutiofk  of  fociety^  of  fociety  for  the  inven-- 
tiou  of  language.    In  that  treatife  Mr  Rouf- 
leau  mentions  a  Work  of  the  Abbe  de  Con- 
dillac,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin,  entitled  *  An  tffay  on  the  Origin 
6{  Human   Knowledge/      This     work   I 
have  not   feen ;  but    I  have   read  an  ex- 
traft   from   itj    in   the   fecond  volume  of 
the  Critical  Review,  by  which  I  perceive, 
that  he  proceeds,  as  I  do,  upon  the  luppofi- 
tion  that  language  was  invented,  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  no  doubt.     He  agrees 

d 
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with  me  likewife,  that,  before  men  ufed  lan- 
guage,  they  converfed  together  by   figns 
and  inarticulate  cries:     That,   from  thefe 
laft,  language  was  formed :     And  that  the 
firft  languages  had  a  great  deal  of  profody, 
or  mufical  tones,  which  he  feems  to  think 
as  natural  to  man  as  articulation.     Thud 
fju-,  therefore,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  I  agree  with  this  author,  who  appears 
to  be  an  ingenious  man.     But,  as  his  book 
is  chiefly  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  is  employed 
.upon  language,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  me.     The  fubje£t,  there- 
fore, may  (lill  be  confidered  as  new ;  and 
fo  I  find  it  appears,  even  to  the  moft  learn- 
ed of  my  acquaintance,  and  whofe  ftudies 
have  been  employed  particularly  upon  lan- 
guage.   The  reader  muft  not,  therefore,  ex- 
ped  to.  find  any  thing  perfect  upon  a  fub- 
jed  fo  new,  and  of  fiich  variety  and  extent, 
even  in  this  fecond  edition,  fo  much  inlar- 
^  ged,  and,  I  hope,  likewife  amended,  by  the 
many  ufefiil  hints  I  have  got  from  feveral, 
who  have  done  mc  the  favour  to  correfpond 
with  me  upon  occafion  of  the  publication 
of  the  firfl  edition.     Among  thefe,  there 
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WIS  one^  by  whofe  correfpondence  I  was 
both  ioftru^led  and  honoured ;  whofe  ob- 
ibrvadons  on  my  work,  which  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  give  me  at  fome  length,  I  valued  the 
'  morcy  that  he  was  himfelf  an  author  of  the 
firftdafsy  and  an  excellent  judge  of  writing. 
He  is  iince  dead,  lamented  by  all  the  lo- 
vers of  virtue  and  learning.  From  this 
defcription,  the  reader  will  eafily  guefs  that 
I  mean  the  bte  Jj^rd  Lytteltm. 
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TH  £     origin  of  an  art  fo  admirable 
and      fb    ufcfiil   as    language,    and 
whicht  to   the  eye  of  a  philofopheri  appears 
the  molt  ^wonderful  of  all  human  arts,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  fubjed,  not  only  of  great 
cunofity,  but  likewifc  very  important  and  in- 
tercfting,  if  'vee  confider,  that  it  isr  v^fTarily 
coiine£ked  vrith  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
nature  of  many  and  that  primitive  Hate  in 
vbich  he  was*  before  language  was  ii^ent* 
cd;  a  fubje^t  of  fo  much  greater  dignity 
tod  importance^  by  how  much  the  works  o£ 
'    God  are    nobler  than  thofe  of  men.     For 
man  in  bis  natural  fiate^  is  the  work  of 
God  ;   but^  as  we  now  fee  him,  he  may  be 
laid,  properly  enough,  to  be  the  ivorkofmani 
and  is  often    fuch  a  piece  of  workmanfliip, 
Aat  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Shakefpear 
lays  of  bad  players,  Thatjome  of  Nature^ s 
journeymen  Jecm  to  have  made  theni^  and  not 
made  them  ^ivell;  they  imitate  humanity  fo  a^ 
Umnabty. 
.        Nor  is  an  inquiry  into  this  original  ftate  a 
i    matter  of  mere  fpeculation  and  curiofity,  witb*^ 
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out  ufe :  For,  if  tlie  luJlory  of  any  animal  be  2^ 
fubjcctof  uJeful  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  that 
of  our  own  fpecies.  Now,  the  hiftory  of  maq 
muft  be  exceedingly  imperfe£l  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  original  ftate,  which  is  the 
ground-work  and  Ibundation  of  every  other 
through  wliich  he  has  pafled.    Further,  if 
it  be  true,  as  I  moft  firmly  believe  it  is, 
that  the  ftate  in  v^hich  God  and  nature  have 
placed  man  is  the  beft,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as 
concerns  his  body,  and  that  no  art  can  make 
any  improvement   upon  the  natural  habit 
and  conftitution  of  the  human  frame;  then, 
to  k'fibw  this  natural  ftate  is  of  the  higheft 
importance,  and  moft  ufefnl  in  the  pradtice 
of  feveral  arts,  and  in  the  whole  conduft  of 
life.     The  objc£t,  for  example,  of  the  phy- 
fician's  art,  muft  be  to  reftore,  as  far  as  poC- 
fible,  the  body  to  that  natural  ftate,  which 
muft  therefore  be  the  ftandard  of  the  per- 
fedion  of  bis  art.   The  |X)litical  philofopher, 
in  like  manner,  in  forming  his  plans  of  poli- 
ty, will  ftudy  to  preferve  the  natural  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  animal,  (human  art  can  dp 
it,)  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  and  manner  oflifc^ 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  in- 
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dulgence  of  eafe  and  bodily  pleafure,  by 
which  the  race  of  civilized  men,  in  all  na- 
tions, has  been  conftantly  declining  from 
the  earlicft  times,  (while  the  animals  living 
in  the  natural  ftate  continue  invariably  the 
fame),  and  by  which,  not  only  families  have 
been  and  are  daily  extinguiihed,  but  whole 
tribes  and  nations.  And,  Iqjlly^  every  pri- 
vate man,  though  not  diredled  by  public 
wifdom,  will,  if  he  knows  this  natural  ftate, 
and  is  wife,  endeavour  to  bring  himfelf  back 
to  it  as  n^iich  as  is  confiftent  with  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  which  we  live;  and  will,  after  the 
example  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  en- 
dure, thro*  choice,  thofehardfhips,  as  they  are 
commonly  thought,  which  the  lavage  only 
endures  through  neceflity,  without  knowing 
that  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs. 

But,  of  whatever  importance  it  may  be 
to  us  to  know  this  Rate,  we  are  fo  far  re- 
moved from  it,  that  even  the  philofophers  a- 
mong  us,   (one  Only  excepted  *,)  fcem  to 

♦  Mr  RoufTeau,  a  very  great  genius,  In  my  judge- 
ment, btit  who  has  been  thought  whlnafical  and 
odd,  for  having  faid  fo  much  in  commendation  of  the 
natural  ftat^  of  man. 
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know  nothing  of  it :  And  as  to  the  vulgUt 
I  believe  it  will  be  impofBble  to  convince 
them,  that  £uch  a  date  ever  exifted,  or  could 
exift.  Nor  need  we  much  wonder  at  thi8» 
when  we  condder,  that  man  is  fo  much  a 
creature  of  art,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nice. 
difcernment  to  feparate  what  is  artificial  in 
him  from  what  is  purely  natural.  But, 
unlefs  we  know  what  man  is  by  nature^  we 
cannot  be  faid  to  know  the  natural  hijlory 
of  man.  And  it  is  really  furprifing,  that  in 
an  age,  in  which  natural  hiftory  has  been 
fo  diligently  cultivated,  this  part  of  it,  fo 
much  more  interefting  to  us  than  any  other, 
Should  have  been  negleded.  His  nature, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  ftrudure  and  organi- 
zation of  bis  body,  has  been  fufficiently  ftu- 
died :  But  is  not  the  natural  (late  of  his  bet- 
ter part,  the  mind,  much  more  deferving 
our  inquiry  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
any  fpeculation  more  curious,  or  more  inte- 
refting, than  to  inquire  what  kind  of  ani- 
mal the  man  of  God  and  nature  is,  in  con- 
tradiftin&ion  to  what  man  has  made  him« 
felf. 

My  opinion  upon   this   fub)ed:  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  new  and  fingular;  but 
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it  is  only  aa  antient  opinion  revived ;  for 
I  have  flicwn  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  aa  many  as  have 
treated  of  the  original  (late  of  man  before 
fociety  or  civilization  *.  Further,  I  have 
proved)  by  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians  and 
travellers)  both  ancient  and  modern,  that,  In 
b£3t^  men  have  been  found,  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  m  that  original  ft  ate  f.  And 
I  have  made  it,  at  leaft,  highly  probable, 
that  k  does  at  prefent  adually  extft  in  the 
woods  of  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  races  of  wild  men,  without  the  ufe 
of  fpeech,  are  ftill  to  be  found  %.  And,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
fuch  men  and  us,  I  have  (hewn,  from  feve- 
ral  inftances,  .the  alteration  that  culture 
makes  upon  other  animals,  and  likewife 
v^poa  vegetables  ||. 

The  inquiry,  whether  language  be  natu- 
ral or  not  to  man,  has  led  me  very  far  into 
rfie  pihilofophy  of  mind ;  a  philofophy, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moil  pleafing  to 

*  Book  II.  Cap.  ▼ii. 

f  Book  II.  Cap.  iiL  :|:  IbUL  Cap.  iY»  t* 

II  Ibid.  Cap.  y. 
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me,  as  it  takes  its  materials  from  nothing 
without  us,  but  from  the  mind  itfclf  alone ; 
and  as  it  refts  upon  the  cleared  of  all  evi- 
dence, that  which  arifes  from  confcioufnefs. 
Such  a  philofophy,  one  ihould  have  thought, 
would  have  been  long  ago  brought  to  perfec- 
tion among  us ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  I  have  (hewn,  that  there  are  feveral 
difcoveries  in  it  ftill  remaining  to  be  made ; 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  that  have  been 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  forgotten 
or  overlooked  in  this  age.  For  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  invented  any  thing.  The 
only  merit  I  claim  is  that  of  having  applied 
to  better  mailers  of  philofophy  than  any 
now  to  be  found. 

As  to  the  metaphyfical  philofophy  in  this 
volume,  I  have  elfewhere  made  an  apology 
for  it  *  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding,  I  fhould 
be  thought  to  have  mixed  too  much  of  it 
with  my  fpeculations  concerning  language, 
I  hope  I  ihall  be  forgiven  by  the  learned 
and  pious  reader,  who  will  be  pleafed  to  fee 
the  contraft  betwixt  the  religious  and  truly 
fublimc  metaphyfics  of  the  great  ancient 
philofophers,  and  the  impious  abfurditiesj 

•  Book  IIL  Cap,  viii.  p*  525. 
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bj  wlucH  tlxe  vain  pretenders  to  philofo- 
phy  of  our  time  have  difgraced  this  nobleft 
otfciences. 

If  it  be  true,  what  I  have  heard,  but  can 
fcarcely  believe,  that  I  have  given  offence 
to  any    fenftble  Chriftian,  by  what  I  have 
laid  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
and  tbe    invention  of  language ;  1    flatter 
myfclf ,   tbat  I   have  entirely  removed  it  by 
the  additions  and  explanations  in  this  fcco.id 
edition.      Had  my  philofophy  led  to  any  o- 
pinions  tending  to  overturn  the  cftablifhed 
religion    of    the   country,   I    ihould     have 
thought  it  my  duty,   as  a  good  ciri/en,  ne- 
ver to  have  publiftied  them,   but   to   have 
kept  them  as  fecrer,  as  I  would  have  kept  a 
poifon  that  I  had  difcovered.     But  the  phi- 
lofophy I  have  learned    and  which  is  no  o- 
ther   than  the    philofophy  of  the  primitive 
church,   fo  far  from   having  any  tendency 
of  that  kind,    lays  down,  as  philofophical 
truths,  fome  of  the  fundamental  do£lrines  of 
Chriftianity,  particularly,   the  fall   of  man 
from    a  more  exalted  ftate,   in    which   he 
was  once  placed  *•     in   that    ftate,    there 
were,    no   doubt,    many  faculties   bdong- 

*  Book  I.  Chap.  j;. 
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Ing  to  his  nature,  of  which  he  is  now  no 
longer  pnffefled ;  and,  among  others,  he  may 
have  had  the  facuhy  of  communicating  hw 
thf)ught8  by  articulate  founds,  which  were  un- 
der ftood,  as  foon  as  uttered,  by  thofc  who 
heard  them.  But  this  natural  faculty,  as  well 
as  others,  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  loft  up- 
on his  fall ;  and  as  the  curfe  then  pronoun- 
ced upon  him  was,  that  he  (hould  acquire 
every  thing  by  his  own  labour  and  induftry, 
he  was  obliged  to  invent  language,  together 
with  the  other  arts  of  life.  If  all  this  does  not 
fatisfy,  but  it  muft  be  ftill  held  an  article  of 
faith,  that  language  is  either  natural  to  man, 
even  in  this  ftate  of  his  exiftcnce,  or  reveal- 
ed to  him,  and  that  this  original  language 
never  could  have  been  loft  in  any  nation,  by 
the  many  various  calamities  that  have  be- 
fallen the  human  race  in  different  countries 
and  diflPerent  ages  of  the  world,  or  that,  if 
it  were  loft,  it  was  again  revealed ;  I  have 
the  comfort  to  think,  that  I  am  not  the  on- 
ly one  that  has  erred  in  this  point;  but  that 
divines  of  great  name,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  even  a  tathcr  of  the  church,  have 
bi.a  in  the  fame,  nay.  a  greater  error: 
For  they  have  affirmed  pofuively  what  I 
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AS  the  life  of  fpeech  is  fuppofed  to 
be  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifh- 
es   us  from   the   brute    creation ; 
and  is  truly  fo,   if  by  fpeech  we  under- 
ftand)  not  only  the  mere  words  or  founds 
cf  a  language,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  that  are  fignified  by  thofe  founds ; 
it  is   a   matter  of  curious    inquiry,   from 
whence  we  have  derived  this  diftinguifh- 
ing  prerogative  of  our  nature ;  how  it  firft 
began;    and   by.  what    degrees   it   arrived 
to  that  ftate  of  perfedion  to  which  it  has 
been  brought,  if  not  among  us,  at  leaft  in 
other  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.    This 
Vol.  I.  A 
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inquiry  becomes  the  more  interefting,  as 
well  as  of  greater  curiofity,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  it  leads  us  back  to  what  may  be 
called  the  origin  of  the  human  race;  fmce» 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  we 
have  no  pretenfions  to  humanity^  nor  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  men ;  but  muft 
be  contented  to  rank  with  the  other  ani- 
mals here  below,  over  whom  we  aflume 
lb  much  fuperiority,  and  exercife  domini-' 
on  chiefly  by  means  of  the  advantages  that^ 
the  ufe  of  language  gives  us.  From  this 
birth  of  human  nature,  as  it  may  be  call-  * 
cd,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  its  progrefs 
to  its  ftate  of  maturity.  This  progrefs,  in 
the  individual,  is  very  well  known ;  but 
we  propofc  here  to  exhibit  the  fpecies  it- 
felf  in  its  infancy y — firft  mute ;  then  lifp^  ' 
ing  and  flammering;  next  by  flow  degrees 
learning  to  fpeak,  very  lamely  and  imper-!- 
fedly  atfirfl:;  b^t,  at  laft,  from  fuch  rudo 
eflfays,  forming  an  art  the  mofl  curious,  as 
well  as  mbft  ufeful  among  men.  The  fubr 
jeft  is,  fo  far  as  I  know,  entirely  new ;  no 
author,  antient  or  modern,  that  has  falleti 
into  my  hand^  having  profefledly  treated  of 
%  And  though  I  have  met  with  hints  con- 
cerning it  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading)  they 
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!    are  fuch  as  have  rather  excited  than  fatif- 

''  fed  my  curiofitjr. 

Thefe  reafons  have  induced  me  to  fet 
down,  and  give  to  the  public,  my  thoughts 
upon  this  fubjed,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
much  ftudy  and  inquiry,  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  for  feveral  years,  and  of 
many  materials  coUedted  during  that  time. 
But  if,  notwithftanding,  in  this  undifcover- 
ed  country,  where  I  am  guided  by  no  light 
or  track,  I  have  loft  my  way,  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  every  reader  of  fenfe  and  can- 
dour, who  will  allow  at  leaft  this  merit  to 
my  work,  that  I  have  opened  a  new  field  of 
fpeculation,  in  which  even  my  errors  may  be 
of  ufe,  by  ferving  as  beacons  to  diredl  into 
the  right  courfe  men  of  greater  learning 
and  abilities. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  lihcjir/i  will  treat  of  the  origin  of 
language,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ^r/i 
languages  ;  or,  as  they  may  be  more  pro- 
perly called,  rude  effays  towards  language, 
which  were  pradifed  before  the  art  was 
invented. —  The  fecmid  will  explain  the 
Bature  of  the  art^  fhewing  in  what  it 
chiefly  confifts,  and  how  it  differs  from 
^fe  firft  untaught  attempts  to  fpeak.  In 
Art 
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this  part  of  my  worj:,  I  will  give  an  ac- 
.  count  of  thofe  parts  of  language  which  ap- 
pear to  me  the  moft  artificial,  and  pf  moft 
difficult  invention,  I  will  alfo  treat  oijiyle^ 
or  compofition  in  words,  as  belonging  to  the 
art  of  language  ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  ap- 
pear foreign  to  my  fubjedt  to  fay  fomething^ 
like  wife  oi  poetry  and  rhetoric^  being  arts  of 
which  language  furnifhes  the  materials. — 
The  fubjeft  of  the  third  and  lajl  part  will 
be  the  corruption  of  language ;  of  which 
I  ihall  endeavour  to  affign  the  caufes,  and 
trace  the  progrefs.— The  firft  part  will  be 
chiefly  philofophical,  mixed  however  with  a 
good  deal  of  hiftory^  and  fads,  by  which  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  fuppprt  my  theories,  and 
philofophical  fpeculationjB.  The  two  iaft 
parts  will  be  grammatical  and  critical.  The 
ftyle  will  be  plain  and  didadic,  fuch  as  is 
fuitable  to  »  fubjed  that  is  to  be  treated  a$. 
a  matter  of  fcience.  It  will  not  therefore 
have  that  mixture  of  the  rhetorical  and  poe- 
ticaU  which  is  fo  common  in  the  fafhionable 
writings  of  this  age,  whatever  the  fubjedbe, 
and  which  pleafes  the  vulgar  fo  much :  For, 
as  I  do  not  write  for  the  vulgar,  I  will  not 
adapt  my  ftyle,  any  njore  than  my  matt? r^ 
to  their  tafte. 
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CHAPTER        I. 

Defirution  of  the  Subje5l. -^Whether  Language 
be  from  Nature^  or  acquired  Habit. 

BY  language  I  mean  the  exprejfton  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  by  articu-^ 
late  founds.  Thefe  conceptions  are  either  of 
particulars^  i.  e.  individual  things,  or  of  ^^- 
nerals.  No  language  ever  exifted,  or  can 
be  conceived,  confiding  only  of  the  ex- 
preflion  of  individuals,  or  what  is  common- 
ly called  proper  names  :  And  the  truth  is, 
that  thefe  make  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  every  language.  What  therefore 
conftitutes  the  eflential  part  of  language, 
and  makes  it  truly  deferve  that  name,  is  the 
expreffion  of  generals^  or  ideas^^  according 
to  the  language  of  the  philofophy  that  I 
have  learned.  For,  as  to  the  name  of  gene^ 
ral  ideasy  by  which  they  are  commonly 
A3 
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known,  it  fuppofes,  that  the  conceptions  of 
individuals,  that  is,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  likewife  ideas ;  from  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  dlftinguifh  the  conceptions  of  gene- 
rals by  the  name  of  general  ideas.  But  I 
cannot  approve  of  introducing  into  philofo- 
phy  a  language  which  confounds  under  one 
name  two  things  fo  different  in  their  natures^ 
as  the  operations  oi fenfe  and  of  intelled ;  a 
confufion  which,  in  my  apprehenlion,  has 
given  rife  to  very^  great  errors  in  philofophy, 
and  to  fome  extravagant  paradoxes,  that 
have  been  advanced  of  late  years,  as  repug- 
nant to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  as 
to  found  philofophy.  The  definition  fo  un- 
derftood  I  hold  to  be  what  is  properly  cal- 
led language.  For,  though  we  fay,  the  lan^ 
S^PS^  9f  i^^^^^  and  of  gejlures^  or  figns, 
fuch  as  our  dumb  perfons  ufe;  alfo  the 
language  of  inarticulate  cries^  by  which  the 
brutes  fignify  their  appetites  and  defires ;. 
yet,  in  all  thofe  fenfes,  the  word  is  ufed  me- 
taphorically, and  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  ftyle  of  fcience.  And  thus  much 
may  fuf&ce  at  prefent  for  the  definition  of 
our  fubjedt.  We  fhall  endeavow,  in  the 
fequel,  to  make  it  fuller ;  and,  particularly^ 
we  fhall  explain  in  what  way  language 
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expreffes^  whether  by  figns  natural  or  artiji^ 
cial*. 

A4 

*  In  this  fcnfc  which  I  have  given  to  language  the 
Greek  Word  A#y»<  is  commonly  ufed,.  denoting  both  the 
ideas,  and  the  foimds  nfei  to  exprefs  them ;  that  is,  : 
Joundsjigmficant.  But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  of- 
ten ufed  to  denote  only  the  principal  part  of  fpcech; 
namely i  the  Ideas ^  and  that  combination  of  them  we  call 
reafin^  which  mnft  neceffarily  precede  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
This  ambiguous  fignification  of  the  word  has  given  oc-  n 
caiion  to  the  difUn^on  made  in  the  Peripatetic  fchool 
betwixt  A«y»(  iftitfliltfoand  A«y«(  ^(•^«(i»«(»  that  is,  the  in- 
"ward  operations  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  operations  enun- 
eiated  by  ^[>eech.  The  not  attending  to  this  diftindion 
has  led  tranflators  into  great  miftakes,  and  even  the 
tranflators  of  our  facred  writings.  For,  in  that  famous. 
pa&ge  in  the  beginning  of  St  John's  gofpel,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
theology,  the  Latin  tranflator  has  rendered  Aoyoj  by 
verbum.  And,  in  like  manner,  our  Englifh  tranflators 
have  rendered  it  by  nvordy  and  have  made  St  John  fay, 
that  the  nvord  was  Cod^  which,  to  me  at  leaft,  docs  not 
convey  any  meaning  at  all :  For  how  can  I  underftand, 
that  ^ojordy  that  is  to  fay,  fpeech,  or  ideas  exprefled  by 
articulate  voice,  is  CodP  But  Aoy«j,  in  this  pafTage,  is  not 
^ityi  zr^o<po^txci,  or  reafon  enunciated;  but  it  is  A«yd« 
ff}/«li7«(,  i,  e.  rea/on  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity ^  according  to 
which  every  thing  was  made.  This  reafon  is  the  fecond 
perfon  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  by  whom  we  are  told  the 
viable  world  was  created,  and  anfwers  to  the^id?  Sii^«»!/jyof 
of  Plato,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  perfon  of  his  Trinity. 
For  that  Plato  knew  the  doarinc  of  the  Trinity  (howeVer 
he  came  by  that  knowledge)  is  evident :  but  he  kept  it 
if  ix§ffnl$i^,  not  to  be  revealed  but  to  thofe  who  were  i- 
nitiated  in  his  philofophy.  And  the  other  two  perfons  in 
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From  this  definition  it  appears,  that  lan- 
guage confifts  of  two  things;  namely, 
founds,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind' 
fignified  by  thofe  founds.  The  firft  is,  in 
the  truly  philofophical  language  of  my 
worthy   and  learned   friend    Mr  Harris*, 

his  Trinity  correfpond  likcwifc  with  the  fame  perfbns  in 
the  Chriftian  Trinity:  for  he  has  the  fuprcme  God,  or 
God  the  Father,  and  alfo  the  4^vxn  rov  x^rfiov,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  See  Eafebii  Praepar.  Evangel. 
IHf.  XI.  cap.  I4. — 20-  from  which  pafTage  it  appears, 
that  Eufcbius  underftands  A«y««  in  this  pafTage  of  St  John 
as  I  do;  and  he  quotes  a  Platonic  writer,  one  Amelius^ 
who  underftands  it  fo  alfo,  and  wonders  where  that  Bar- 
harian  (fo  he  calls  the  Evangelift)  had  learned  fo  fnblime 
a  theology,  not  knowing  that  this  was  the  theology  of 

the  Jews  many  hundred  years  before  his  mailer  Plato- 
was  born. 

There  are,  I  knov^,  zealots  who  are  much  offended  with 
my  finding  fault  even  with  the  Vulgate  Tranflatioil,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  Bfble  ufcd  in  the  Popift  countries,  and 
with  our  Englifh  tranflation,  for  following  it  rather  than 
the  Greek  original;  But  their  fenfelefs  clamour  will  not 
perfuade  me  to  retra^  what  I  have  faid,  unlefs  they  can 
ihew  that  any  anticnt  father  of  the  church,  or  modem 
divine,  has  faid  thatyj^r^f^,or  any  part  of  fpeech,  was  God; 
or  that,  in  EngHfli,  •uM^ridoes  not  denote  a  part  of  fpeech. 
And  I  am  perfuadeH  every  fenfible  divine  will  thank  me 
for  clearing  the  facred  Text,  containing  fuch  an  im- 
portant dodrine,  from  the  imputation  of  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning. 

•  The  Author  cf  Hermes,  a  work  that  will  be  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  for  philofophy  and 
fine  writing  in  Britain. 
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called  the  material  part  of  language,  and 
the  other  xhc  formal  part;  a  manner  of 
{peaking  taken  from  the  antient  philofo- 
phy ;  according  to  which,  every  corpo- 
real fubftance  is  compofed  of  matter  and 
form.  The  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  bodies;  but  ihc/orm  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  making  it  that  which  it  is,  in 
contradiflind:ion  to  every  thing  elfe:  As 
in  xhU  cafe  the  human  voice,  which  makes 
the  material  part  of  language,  is  a  matter 
common  to  other  things,  as,  e.  g.  to  mufic, 
and  to  inarticulate  cries  of  different  kinds  ; 
whereas  the  formal  part,  that  is,  the  figni- 
ficancy  of  ideas,  is  peculiar  to  language, 
conftituting  what  we  call  a  ivord ;  which, 
though  it  had  the  matter,  that  is,  the  voice, 
and  modified  too  by  articulation,  yet,  if  it 
fignified  nothing,  would  not  defer ve  that 
name.  Of  thefe  two  parts  of  language,  it 
is  evident  that  the  formal  is  by  far  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  the  thing  fignified 
is  more  excellent  than  the  fign,  and  the 
mind  than  the  body :  For  this  part  of  lan- 
guage belongs  altogether  to  the  mind; 
whereas  the  other  is  no  more  than  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  organs  of  the  body. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  this 
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matter  isy  whether  language  be  at  all  a 
work  of  art^  or  acquired  hadit?  or  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  we 
do  not  fpeak  by  nature j  without  ufe  dr  in- 
firudion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  per-*- 
form  many  functions  of  the  animal  nature  ? 
If  this  laft  be  the  caie,  it  is  in  vain  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  origin  of  language^ 
which,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  muft 
be  coeval  with  the  animal.  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  preliminary  queltion  that  muft  be 
decided  before  we  go  farther ;  but,  in  order 
to  decide  it,  we  muft  fairly  ftate  it. 

And,  in  the  Jirfi  place,  Thofe  who  hold 
this  opinion,  wiil  not,  I  fuppofe,  carry  it  fo 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  men,  without  ufe 
or  cuftom,  without  imitation  or  inftrudion, 
wotild  fpeak  a  formed  regular  language, 
fUch  as  is  fpoken  by  civilized  nations ;  and 
which,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  that 
has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  grammar,  is  an 
arty  and  a  very  great  art  too.  But  their  o- 
pkiion,  when  fairly  ftated,  is,  as  I  conceive, 
this.  That  men  do  naturally  ufe  articulate 
founds  to  exprefs  the  conceptions  of  their 
mind;  very  rudely  and  imperfeftly,  no 
doubt,  at  firft,  till  by  art  they  are  improved, 
and  acquire  the  fokill  of  a  regular  Isbgttage. 
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But  even  fuch  a  laQguage,  they  certainly 
do  not  maintain,  that  men  fpeak  from  the, 
time  €£  their  birth,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  they  perform  the  natural  operations  of 
breathing,  digefting,  <^  the  adion  of  fuck* 
ing,  by  which. an  infant  takes  in  the  nou- 
rifhraent  that  is  necefiary  to  it.  But  they 
will  fay,  that  a  man,  when  he  comes  to  be 
of  perfedl  age,  will  ufe  articulate  founds  to 
expr^  bis  conceptions,  wfthout  art  or  in** 
ftitutiobi  and  as  naturally  as  he  will  per<- 
form  many  other  adions,  for  the  prefervatkm 
of  the  individual,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
kind.  And  fome,  perhaps,  of  thofe  who 
hold  this  opinion,  may  require  further,  in 
order  to  produce  a  language,  fome  fociety 
and  mutual  intercourfe,  not  conceiving  how 
a  folitary  favage  ftiould  invent  a  method 
of  communication  for  which  he  has  no  ufe. 
And  this  laft,  I  find,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
late  French  writer  upon  the  mechanifm  of 
language  *,  and  who  pretends  to  have  cbn- 
fidered  the  fubjeCt  philofophically ;  for  he 
requires,  that  wen  (hould  have  lived  fome 
time  together :  But  he  is  perfuaded  that  a 

•  This  bfooft  is  entitled^  Trahe  de  la  fifrmattm  wedkt* 
mqite  de  langnes^  et  des  prindpes  ph^qws  de  retymekptxJIxmXr 
ed  at  Parts  1756,  ia  2  vols  ismo. 
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parcel  of  children  living  fo,  would,  by  the 
time  they  came  to  be  of  age,  have  formed 
fome  kind  of  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature  to  man,  but,  like  many 
others,  is  acquired  by  him ;  that  not  only 
there  muft  have  been  fociety  before  language 
was  invented,  but  that  it  muft  have  fubfifted 
a  confiderable  time,  and  other  arts  have  been 
invented,  before  this  moft  diflficult  one  was 
found  out ;  which  appears  to  me  of  fo  diffi- 
cult inventidn,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  account 
how  it  could  at  all  have  been  invented. 

CHAP.        II. 

Of  Capacities^ — Poivers^ — HabitSi—and  lor- 
culties  in  general. 

'  H  E  queftion  ftated  in  the  preceeding 
chapter  never  has  been  fully  confi- 
dered,  fo  far  as  I  know,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  me  curious  and  interefting.  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  examine  it  to 
the  bottom;  and,  as  it  concerns  powers  and 
faculties,  before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech  in  particular,  I  think  it  will 
be  neceflary,  for  the  better  underftanding 
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die  argument,  to  premife  fomc  obfervati- 
ons  concerning  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral. 

With  refpedl:  to  which,  there  are  four 
things  that  deferre  to  be  diflindly  confider- 
ed  :  ift^  The  energies^  or  operations  of  fuch 
faculties.  With  thefe  J  begin  ;  becaufe 
they  are  firft  in  the  order  of  our  concepti- 
ons, being  perceived  by  the  fenfe ;  whereas 
powers  and  faculties  are  latent  things,  and 
an  objed  of  intellcSit  not  of  fenfe.  2dfyj 
There  is  the  faculty  which  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  thofe  energies^  and  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  produced. 
Z^fyj  The  habit  *  or  difpofition  which  is 
produdlive  of  iYit  faculty  ;  for  every  facul- 
ty is  the  refult  of  a  previous  habit  or  difpo- 
fition, without  which  it  cannot  exift.  And, 
l^ly^  The  mere  poiver^  or  capacity  of  ac- 
quiring fuch  habit.  Thefe  two  laft  are 
both,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofo- 
phy,  called  by  the  napie  of  po*wer'\:  But 
the  diftinfl:ion  is  made  betwixt  that  poiver 

•  The  word  hahit  I  ufe  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word 
«|i^.  This  I  think  proper  to  obferve ;  becaufe  the  word 
in  Englifh  is  frequently  ufed  to  denote  that  cuftom  or  ufe 
by  which  any  habit  is  formed,  by  a  metonymy,  not  unu- 
fual  in  language,  from  the  effe^  to  the  caufe^ 
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which  immediately  produces  the  aSl\  and 
that  which  is  remoter,  and  may  be  faid  to 
be  only  the  po^wer  of  po'wer'\.  And  I 
would  chufc  to  diftinguifh  them  by  differ- 
ent names,  calling  the  one  faculty^  and  the 
other  capacity.  And  z&  faculty  and  habits 
though  in  their  natures  diftindt,  are  fo  ne- 
cefiarily  conjoined,  that  the  one  can  never 
exift  without  the  other,  however  neceflary 
it  may  be  in  other  arguments  to  diftinguifh 
them,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fb  in  this ;  and 
therefore  I  fhall,  for  the  greater  part,  fpeak 
of  them  iudifcriminately^  under  the  name 
o£  tiiher  faculty  or  habits  2is'  Vappens.  But 
as  there  is  no  fuch  neceflary  connexion  be- 

f  See  this  diftin^on  made  by  ArtftotUy  in  his  8tli  book, 
Dc  Phyf>  Auditiori^^  and  explained  at  length  by  his  com- 
menutor  Simplicius^  foL  281,  The  example  Ariftoth 
gives,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  learned  any  art,  but 
has  the  capacity  to  learn;  and  one  who  has  learned  it, 
but  is  not  adually  perfonxung  its  energies.  Both  are 
laid  to  be  artifts  ^wm^m,  but  in  different  fenfes ;  which 
therefore  I  have  chofen  to  diftmguifli  by  different  appel- 
lations.  5#w///^/tf/ very  well  obfcrves,  that  this  fecond 
kind  of  power,  or  faculty,  as  I  chufe  to  call  it,  lies  in 
the  middle  betwixt  mereponuert  or  capacity  alone,  and  e- 
nerfft  participating  of  each ;  that  is,  betwixt  what  is  moft 
imperfcftin  nature,  and  what  is  moft  perfe6fc;  for  mere  ca- 
pacity is  moft  imperfe^,  pure  energy  moft  jpcrfed.— -i 
$ee  the  following  note. 
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twist  thcjaoflty  and  the  energy^  or  betwixt 
thd  cap^tcity  ^d  the /acuity^  (for  iht  faculty 
may  not  operate>  nor  the  capacity  be  carried 
the  length  of  faculty)^  thefe  two  muft  be 
confider64  4Qd  treated  of  as  di(lin£t  from 
entrgy^  aad  from  one  another. 

It  will  b^  neceflary)  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  are  ui\acquainted  with  the  antient  phi- 
loibphyi  to  illuibate  my  meaning  by  ibme 
examples,  both  from  nature  apd  from  art. 
£very  animal,  and  vegetable  too,  when  it  is 
firft  produced,  has  no  more  than  the  mere 
capacity  of  generating,  or  producing  its 
Hke ;  but,  in  orocefs  of  time,  this  capacity 
grows  into1:^i/,  and  the  confequentiaiy^i- 
fulfy ;  and  when  opportunity  offers,  the  fa- 
culty is  cxercifed,  and  produces  a6is  and  e-^ 
nergies.  And  with  refpe£t  to  art^  a  man 
when  he  is  born,  has,  from  nature,  the  ^^- 
pacity  of  being  a  muficiany  e.  g. ;  afterwards 
he  forms  the  habits  and  acquires  the  facul- 
ty ;  and  then  he  adually  performs  when  he 
thinks  it  proper.  Thefe  examples  will  be 
fnfficient  to  fhew  what  I  mean  by  the  terms 
I  have  ufedj  and  thefe  differences  maybe 
obferved  betwixt  art  and  nature  in  this  mat- 
ter. \vk  tl;ie  ijft  place,  Capacity  merely  is  all 
from  nature }  for,  even  in  matters  of  art,  the 
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capacity  that  any  roan  has  to  become  an  ar- 
tift,  or  that  any  fabjedt  has  to  be  operated 
upon  by  art,  is  from  nature  fmgly.  2dly^ 
Habit  or  faculty  is,  in  matters  of  art,  acqui- 
red by  ufe,  imitation,  or  inftru£tion ;  where- 
as, in  natural  things,  it  is  the  produdion  of 
nature  fingly,  without  any  preceeding  ufe, 
exercife,  or  inftruAion.  And,  Iqftly^  The 
energies  in  natural  things  proceed  either  from 
certain  laws  of  nature,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedl  to  inanimate  things,  or  from  a 
certain  inward  principle,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  injlinil^  as  in  the  cafe  of 
brute  animals  :  But,  in  matters  of  art, 
they  proceed  from  that  impuli'e,  moving 
the  rational  mind  to  adion,  which  we  call 
njuill  ♦• 

*  What  is  faid  here  of  pcwers  and  capacities ^  is,  I  thinks 
fufficiexkC  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  Who  would  know 
more  of  this  matter,  may  read  what  follows,  taken  from 
the  abfbrufe  or  Acroaniatic  philofophy ,  as  irijlotle  calls  it, 
contained  in  his  books  of  Phufics  ^ndi  Metapbxfics.  All 
things  in  nature  exift  either  in  capacity  merely,  or  adu- 
ally  and  really ;  that  is,  as  it  is  cxpreffcd  by  Ariftotle, 
cither  hfttf^tt^  or  In^M,  Betwixt  thefe  two  there  is  a 
fngreffion  both  in  nature  and  art^  and  which  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  productions  of  either;  for  every  thing  that  is 
generated,  or  produced,  proceeds  from  a  ftatc  of  nothing 
more  than  capacity,  to  a  ftatc  of  actual  eziftence.  Thus 
plants  and  animals  are   produced  from  feeds  ^d  cm* 
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CHAP.        III. 

Of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  0/ Human  Na^ 
ture. 

THus  far  of  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral.   But,  before  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  in  particular,  it  may 

bryosy  -which  are  no  more  than  plants  and  animals  in 
capacity :  And,  with  reipe^k  to  works  of  art>  the  flatne  is 
in  the  block  of  marble  \v%m^Hy  but  it  does  not'adual« 
lyenft  dU  it  gets  its  form  from  the  artift;  and  the 
arttfb  him£elf  V90&  at  firft  only  an  artift  in  capacity. 
This  progreis,  by  which  every  thing  in  nature  or  art  is 
prodncedy  is  what  is  commonly  called  motion :  Which  is 
therefore  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity,  but  lefs 
than  energy  or  a^ual  exiftence ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  any  fixed  or  permanent  exiftencc  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  be  in  any  ftatc,  being  truly  a  paflage  betwixt  two 
fbtes;  fo  that  it  exifts  only  in  fucccflion,  and  not  any 
two  parts  of  it  together.  This  fo  fhadowy  being,  and 
fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Ariflotle  ha*?,  with  won- 
derful acutenefs  and  fubtlcty,  defined  and  made  an  ob- 
jeft  oi  intelU^i  :  And  as  it  lies,  betwixt  two  extremities, 
capacity f  and  energy^  or  actual  exiftcnce,  he  has  given  us 
a  twofold  definition  of  it,  the  one  taken  from  the  one 
extreme,  and  the  other  from  the  other.  The  firll  is  ta- 
ken from  the  ftate  of  capacity  from  which  it  proceeds : 
And  in  this  way  it  is  defmed  to  be,  lUtM^^tt  r^v  U  ivm- 
ftH  i|  If  ivfmfMt^  which  may  be  tranflated  thus,  the  perftC' 
tim  of  mAat  is  in  capacity,  conjidertd  merely  as  in  capacity. 
The  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that  nothing  is  confi- 
VoL.  I.  B 
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not  be  improper,  firft,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  poivers  of  human  nature^  beginning 
with  thofe  that  are  from  nature  wmtediatefy^ 
and  next  confidering  fuch  as  are  acquire. 

dercd  in  the  thing  that  is  moved,  but  merely  its  capa- 
city :  So  that  motion  is  the  perfeftion  of  that  capacity, 
but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf.  The  reafon  why  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  perfe^ion  of  capacity  is  already  hinted  at,  name- 
ly, that  it  is  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity;  for  it 
is  capacity  exerted,  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  end, 
fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that  ftate  to  which  it  is 
deltined  by  nature  or  art,  ccafes,  and  the  thing  begins  to 
cxift  fyf^fMf :  And  therefore  Ariftotle  has  very  properly 
called  this  exertion  the  perfe£lion  (f  capacity ^  fmce  capacity 
can  go  no  further.— The  other  definition  is  taken,  as 
I  have  faid,  from  the  other  extreme,  namely,  the  flate 
to  which  the  progreflion  is,  that  is,  energy t  or  adual  ei- 
iftence.  And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be  In^yuct  an- 
A«^,  or  imperfe£l  energy;  for,  as  it  is  the  perfedlion  of  ca- 
pacity, fo  it  is  the  imperfcftion  of  energy.  It  is  capaci- 
ty carried  its  utmoft  length ;  but  iL  ftops  on  this  fide 
energy. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Ariflotle^  in  his  books  of 
General  Phyjtcs,  (commonly  entitled  De  Pbjftca  Auditione)^ 
of  the  nature  of  motion,  taken,  as  wc  fee,  from  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  every  kind  of 
generation  and  produdHon.  None  of  our  modem  philo- 
fophers,  fo  far  as  J  know,  have  given  a  general  defini- 
tion of  it  that  is  in  the  lead  fatisfaftory,  though  they 
muft  all  confcfs,  that  it  is  the  grand  agent  in  all  natural 
operations;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  its  nature 
muft  be  the  foundation  of  all  natural  knowledge.  Mr 
Lxke  has  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  feeking  for  a  defi- 
nition of  it,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  undefineable,  becaufe 
it  is  a  fenfation>  or  perception  of  fenfe  \  and  he  has  ea- 
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The  firft  operate  without  aily  previous  ufe, 
exercife,  orinflruAion:  The  other  are  the 
fruit  of  our  own  induftry ;  and,  before  they 
can  be  exercifed^  the  habit  muft  be  fir  ft  form- 

desLTonred  to  ridicule  Arijhtle^t  definitioa  of  it  in  a  bar- 
barous tranflation,  not  underftanding,  as  I  fuppofe.  A- 
rijhule  in  his  own  language.  The  rcalbn  that  he  gives 
for  its  being  undefineabie,  will  applj  equally  to  every 
perception  of  fenfe,  of  whatever  kind  :  And  to  be  Aire  it 
is  true,  that  no  individual  fenfation  or  perception  of 
fenie  can  be  defined ;  for  (his  very  reafon,  that  it  is  a 
perception  of  fenfe,  and  not  an  obje6l  of  intelleA.  But 
Mr  lackt  ought  to  have  conHdered,  that,  from  thofe  per^ 
teptiom  offenfcf  the  mind  forms  ideas^  which  are  the  pro- 
per objeds  of  intelle^ ;  and  therefore  capable  of  defini- 
tion; and  of  fcience,  which  cannot  be  without  defini- 
tion* And  all  thofe  perceptions  of  fenfe  which  he  calls 
faafle  ideas  of  fenfation  ^  might,  when  generalifed  by  the 
inteIle<El,  be  defined  as  well  as  the  perception  of  motion, 
by  a  genius  as  acute  as  Ariftotle's,  aflifted  by  proper  ob-. 
fervatibns  and  experiments.  But  the  great  defcft  of  Mr 
Locke's  philofophy  is,  that  having,  in  the  very  outfet- 
ting,  confounded  the  operations  o^  fenfe  2LTifMntellefit  un- 
der the  common  name  of  iJeasy  he  never  afterwards  fuf- 
ficiently  diflinguifhes  them.  Other  modern  philofophers 
have  attempted  to  define  motion  by  change  of  place  or  Ji' 
(nation.  But  that  is  no  more  than  the  cffe^  o{  viotion ; 
and  it  iUll  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  fort  of  thing  it 
is  that  produces  this  cffcdt,  Befides,  if  it  were  a  good 
definition,  it  is  not  general  enough,  comprehending  only 
one  kind  of  motion,  viz.  that  from  place  to  place; 
whereas  Ariftotle's  definition  comprehends  every  kind  of 
change  or  alteration  in  body,  whether  with  refpedk  to 
place,  magnitude,  or  quality. 
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ed,  by  art,     experience,    or  cuftom.     Of 
the  firft  kind,  moft  certainly,  are  thofe  with 
.  which  we  are  born ;    and  with  them  there- 
fore we  (hall  begin. 

They  are  but  few  in  number :  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  .of  them  is  the  power  of 
motion^  and  that  natural  impulfe  above  men- 
tioned, well  known  by  the  name  of  in/iinSij 
which  diredls  an  infant  to  apply  that  power 
of  motion  to  the  drawing  its  nourifhment 
from  the  breaft  of  the  mother  by  the  aftion 
of  fucking.  Befides  this,  we  have  that  ha- 
bit of  body  which  makes  us  fufceptible  of 
nourifliment,  of  growth,  and  all  the  vital 
fiindions.  Whether  we  have  diftinfl:  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  fuch  as  of  feeing  and  hear- 

This  is  the  general  do£^rine  of  capaMef  and  energies^ 
and  the  tranfttlon  from  the  one  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool :  But  there  is  ftjl! 
a  higker  philofophy  npon  this  fubjcd(,  which  teaches  us» 
that  this  didin^lion  betwixt  capacity  and  energy  takes  place 
only  in  inferhr  beings;  and  that  there  is  a  hi^er  order  of 
being,  in  which  there  is  no  progrefs^  motion^  or  change  of  a- 
ny  kind,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  hnpcrfedion  olmere 
capacity t  but  all  \s  habit  zxid faculty^  not  produ^ve  oS  enA'- 
gies  occaftonally^  as  with  us,  but  conjiantly  energifing.  See 
-Arift.  Metapb.  lib.  9.  cap.  8.  But  this  belongs  to  a  phi- 
lofophy far  beyond  fenfe  and  nature;  and  which,  for  that 
.  reaibn,  is  very  properly  dcfcribed  to  be  /»it»  t«  ^wimm  ; 
that  is»  with  refpedt  to  our  capicities,  and  the  order  of 
teaching,  after  phyfia ;  but,  with  reipe^  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  frjl philofophy. 
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ing,  I  think  may  juftly  be  doubted ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  the  following 
part  of  this  book>  that  we  have  them  not  in 
any  the  leaft  degree  of  perfedion,  till  in 
procefs  of  time  the  organs  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  we  by  expe- 
rience have  learned  the  proper  ufe  of  them. 

Thde  fccm  to  be  all  the  faculties  which 
we  are  aifualfy  in  pofleffion  of  when  we 
firft  come  into  the  world.  The  reft  of  our 
nature  at  that  time  is  made  up  of  capacities 
mcrefyj  or,  to  ufe  the  fafhionable  word> 
which  I  think  not  improper,  of  capabilities  : 
for  it  is  with  us,  as  with  other  animals,  at 
the  time  of  our  birth,  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature  lie  concealed,  and,  as  it  were, 
folded  up,  till  time  and  opportunity  difplay 
them,  and  bring  them  into  exertion :  And 
indeed  in  that  ftate,  I  cannot  difcover,  that, 
with  refpedl  to  adlual  powers,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  there  is  any  difFereiice  be- 
twixt us  and  thofe  other  animals ;  or,  if  there 
be  any,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
brute  J  for  his  body  then  is  commonly  more 
vigorous,  and  his  inftinfts  ftronger  and  more 
a^ve. 

But  with  refpedl  to  latent  powers  and  ca-- 
fabilitiesj  there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful 
B3 
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diflFerence,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay, 
even  at  this  day,  after  fo  much  obfervation 
and  experience,  what  the  capabilities  of  a 
nature  fo  various  and  fo  excellent  as  ouri  are. 
iTiis  only  we  know  certainly,  that  men  have 
aAually  exerted  wonderful  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to  deter- 
mine how  much  farther  they  might  have 
been  carried  by  conftant  exercife  and  in- 
ftrudion,  continued  through  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life.  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine, 
how  far  the  natural  capacities  of  the  brutes 
hiight  go  with  proper  culture  j  but  man,  we 
know,  may,  by  education  and  culture  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  be  transformed  al- 
moft  into  an  animal  of  another  fpecies. 
Thus,  with  refpe£t  to  his  body,  though  he 
is  undoubtedly  by  nature  a  terreftrial  ani-  ^ 
jnal,  yet  he  may  be  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
water,  as  to  become  as  perfedly  amphibious 
as  a  feal  or  aq  otter. — ^And,  with  refpedl  to 
the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  far 
fcience  and  philofophy  may  carry  it.  The 
Stoics  pretended,  in  that  way,  to  make  a 
god  of  a  man;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  human  nature  may,  by  fuch  culture,  be 
fo  exalted,  as  to  come  near  to  what  we  con- 
ceive of  fuperior  natures,  and  perhaps  ev^n 
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to  poflefs  the  rank  of  fuch  as  are  immediate- 
ly above  us  in  the  chain  of  being. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  what 
natural  powers  we  are  pofleflcd  of,  when  we 
have  attained  to  perfect  age.     And  thefe  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  : 
ly?.  The  perfefl:  ufe  of  all  the  five  fenfes  j 
Q,dlyy  Greater  flrength  of  body,  and  power  of 
bodily  motion ;  '^^dly^  The  faculty  of  propa- 
gating the  kind  ;  and,  lajlly^  with  refpedt  to 
the  mind,  inftinSl^   at  that  time  of  life,  is 
more  perfed,  and  lefs  liable  to  error,  direfl:- 
ing  U8  not  only  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  continuation  of  the 
(jpectes.     This  laft  inftinft  ftill  remains ;  and 
alfb  another,  which  makes  us  abhor  deftruc- 
tion,  and  fly  from  danger  and  pain :    but  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  before  we  were  fo  much 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  or  rather  that 
baftardkind  of  reafon  commonly  called  opm^^ 
otti  we  had  many  more  inftinds,  direding  us 
to  the  means  of  preierving  and  providing  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  ofFfpring  j   for 
I  cannot  fuppofe  that  nature  left  us  unpro- 
vided in  this  refped,  more  than  other  ani- 
mals ;   efpecially  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  Ihew,  that  inftind:  was  as  need- 
ful to  us  at  firft  as  to  other  animals,  as  we 

B4 
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had  not  then  the  excrcife  of  reafon,  nor  for  a 
confidcrabletimethereafter:  But»afterwehad 
formed  opinions  concerning  what  was  good  or 
ill,  profitable  or  otherwife,  inhuman  life,  and 
forfaking  the  guidance  of  nature  and  inftindl, 
had  refigned  ourfelves  to  the  government  of 
thofe  opinions,  and  become  the  artificial 
creatures  we  now  are,  w;e  loft  thofe  inftinfts 
by  degrees,  and  nature  yielded  to  artificial 
.  habit. 

Thefe  arc  the  natural  powers  belonging 
to  our  fpecies  at  prefent ;  and  we  are   next 
to  fpeak  of  the  acquired  or   adventitious 
powers,  which  we  have  added  to  our  na- 
tures by  our  own  induftry  and   fagacity. 
Of  this  kind  are  all  the  fciences,   all  the 
arts  liberal  and  mechanic,   all  the  commo- 
dities and  pleafures  of  life,  even  civil  fociety 
itfclf,  and  almoft  every  thing  belonging  to 
it :  And,  if  we  rightly  confider  the  matter, 
we  fhall  find,  that  our  nature  is  chiefly  con- 
ftituted  of  acquired  habits,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  creatures  of  cuftom  and  art  than 
of  nature.     It  is  a  common  faying,  that  ha- 
bit (meaning  cuftom)  is  a  fecond  nature.     I 
add,  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  firft, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroys  and  abforbs 
the  original  nature:  For  it  is  the  capital 
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and  diflinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  our  fpc- 
deS)  that  we  can  make  ourfelves,  as  it  were^ 
over  again,  fo  that  the  original  nature  in  us 
can  hardly  be  feen ;  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
eft  difficulty  that  we  can  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  acquired;. 

What  chiefly  makes  this  difficulty,  is  the 
£icility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera- 
tions that  proceed  from  thofe  acquired  habits, 
and  which  makes  us  think  them  natural  Then 
many  of  them  are  acquired  by  fuch  infenfi- 
ble  degrees,  and  in  our  earlieft  years,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  the  progrefs  that  has  been 
firom  capacity  to  habit ;  and,  finding  our- 
felves poffeffed  of  them,  without  knowing 
how,  we  raflily  conclude  them  to  be  the 
gift  of  nature. 

Before  I  come  to  apply  this  obfervation 
to  language,  I  will  give  fome  other  inftan- 
ces  of  our  miftaking  acquired  habits  for 
natural ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  name- 
ly, the  facility  of  their  operations.  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  undoubtedly  na- 
tural ;  but  from  thefe  we  learn,  by  obfer- 
vation and  experience,  to  draw  conclufions 
of  reafoning  fo  readily  and  eafily,  that  we 
miftake  them  for  the  original  perceptions 
of  fenfe  j  e.  g.  by  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  we 
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perceive  nothing  but  the  colour,  figure» 
magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  objedt*. 
Thefe  are  all  that  are  painted  upon  the  r^« 
tina  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  pidtures  there  that  we  per^ 
ceive  any  tlung  by  this  fenfe  f :   Yet  the 

*  Colour  is  the  primary  percepdon  of  this  fenfe;  the 
others  are  only  confcquential.  Figure^  f,  g,  and  magni- 
tude, are  nothing  elfe  but  colour  of  a  certain  extent,  or 
terminated  in  a  certain  manner* 

f  It  is  worth  obierving,  though  I  think  it  has  not 
been  obferved,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  progrefs  from  the 
impreflion  made  by  the  external  object  upon  the  organ  to 
the  mind,  is  better  marked  than  in  any  otlicr  fenfe :  For, 
with  refpe^  to  the  other  fenfcs,  all  we  kno  ^  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  impulfe  upon  the  organ  is  propagaicd  to 
the  brain  by  certain  nerves,  and  fo  perceived  by  the  mind. 
But  here  there  is  a  ftage  of  the  pro;i;re(Iion  difUudtly  mark- 
ed, and  now  well  known  to  ail  opticians,  namciy,  the 
pidure  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  was  hrli  difcover- 
ed  by  K^/cr^^Lnd  is,  I  think,  the  greateft  dm  overy  in  the 
matter  of  fenfatim  that  ever  was  made.  Nor  is  there  a- 
ny  fcience  in  which  I  think  the  iroJorns  have  excelled 
the  ancients  more  than  that  of  optics.  In  Euclid's  trea- 
tife  of  optics,  (if  that  work  be  truly  his,  and  not  the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  preface,  who  from  his  (Ule  appears  to 
be  of  a  later  age),  he  gives  an  account  of  vifion,  which 
fcems  to  us  altogether  abfurd.  He  fays,  it  is  produced 
by  rays,  which  he  calls  fometimes  iximu  sund  fome^ 
times  i^ufj  i^uing  from  the  eye  to  the  objed»  and  form- 
ing angles  at  the  eye,  under  which  we  fee  the  dimen- 
iions  of  the  objed.    But  he  tells  us,  that  we  do  not  fee 
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Yulgar  all  believe)  and  even  fuch  philofo- 
phers  as  have  not  ftudied  optics,  that  by 
ihis  fenfe  we  alio  perceive  diftances ;  and 
k  is  common  language  to  fay,  that  we  fee 
a  thing  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  diftance :  But  the 
truth  is,  that  we  fee  all  objefts  at  the  fame 
diftance,  that  is,  very  near,  and  almoft  in 
contad  with  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  by  ob- 
&rvation  and  experience  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  different  diftances  of  obje&s, 
dther  from  their  magnitude,  as  painted  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  from  the  clearnefs 
and  diftinftnefs  of  the  pi£ture  there,  or  from 
its  dimnefs  and  obfcurity,  from  the  interve- 
ning objeds  betwixt  us  and  the  objed  we 

the  objed  at  once,  but  the  eye  goes  over  it  by  parts, 
though  with  a  very  quick  progrefs,  forming  an  infinite 
number  of  thefe  angles ;  and  yet  he  fays,  the  more  of 
thefe  angles  there  are,  the  greater  the  objedb  appears, 
and  the  more  diftin^y  it  is  feen.  This  error  of  the 
rays  coming  from  the  eye,  and  not  from  the  objed,  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Joannes 
Bafiiftm^  who  firft  difcovcred,  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  objed,  admitted  through  a  hole  into  a  dark 
room,  make  a  pidure  of  the  objeds  on  the  oppofite 
wall :  And  it  was  probably  this  difcovery  that  led  the 
way  to  Kepler's.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Epicu- 
rean dodrine,  which  made  vifion  to  be  produced  by  the 
images  (m}Wa«)  that  came  off  from  the  furfaces  of  ob* 
jeds,  was  nearer  the  truth. 
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look  at)  or  from  certain  other  caufes  that 
have  been  obferved  by  opticians.     So  that, 
whatever  we  know  of  diftance,  is  not  from 
fenfe,  but  an  inference  of  reafon  from  the 
premiflfes  juft  now  mentioned.     Thus,  c.  g. 
if  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  any  known 
object  at  different  diftances,  and  confequent-- 
ly  of  different  magnitudes  upon  the  retma 
of  my  eye,  if  the  pidure  there  is  fmall,  I 
from  thence  infer,  that  the  ohjeGt  is  at  a  di- 
ibmce:  And  I  .make  the  fame  inference  if 
the  pidhire  of  it  in  my  eye  be  dim  and  oh- 
fcure,  as  the  pidhure  of  objeds  at  a  great 
diflancc  muft  be ;  or  if  I  fee  betwixt  it  and 
me  intervening  objeds,  of  the  fize  of  which, 
and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  I  have  fome  no* 
tioQ. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  objeds,  we  have  no 
doubt  a  perception  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; 
but  it  is  fo  various  and  undetermined,  thjat, 
without  the  judgement  of  the  mind,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  fay  pofitively  what 
the  magnitude  of  any  objedt  is :  For  the 
perception  of  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  angle  of  vifion,  that  is,  the  angle  un- 
der which  we  fee  the  objed;  and  that  is 
greater  when  the  objed  is  nearer,  and  lefs 
when  it  is  at  a  diflance :  So  that  the  fame 
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obje£k  appears  ten  times  big;ger  when  feeh 
at  the  diftance  of  a  yard,  than  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  yards  ;  and  yet  we  think  a  man  no 
bigger  at  thediftailcc  of  one  yard,  than  at  the 
diftance  often.  And,evien  wheni  fee  a  man  br 
any  other  kttoWn  objeft,  through  a  tclefcope, 
which  Magnifies,  perhaps,  twenty  times  be- 
yond the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  he 
docs  hot  feem  bigger,  but  only  nearer. 
How  IS  it  then  that  wc  fix  and  afcertain  the 
magnitude  of  objects,  which  otherwife  would 
be  fo  various  and  uncertain,  and  in  that  way 
make  a  fenfe  of  fo  great  ufe,  which  would 
clfe  be  of  very  little  ?  My  anfwer  is.  That 
it  is,  i^,  by  the  ufe  of  another  fenfe,  viz. 
that  of  touch,  by  which  we  learn  to  know 
the  true  dimenfions  of  things ;  and,  2^//y, 
by  two  acquired  habits  of  judging :  The 
firft,  the  habit  of  judging  of  diftances  above- 
mentioned;  the  fecond,  another  habit  of 
judging  founded  upon  this,  by  which  we 
correct  the  perception  of  fenfe,  and,  not- 
withfl;:nding  the  greater  image  upon  the  re- 
tina^  conclude  the  objeft  not  to  be  greater, 
or  perhaps  !efs,  and  "vice  verfa. 

That  this  lail  judgement  is  founded  upon 
the  firft,  is  evident  from  this,  that,  though 
the  obje£t  be  a  known  objed,  yet,  if  I  have 
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not  been  accuftomed  to  fee  it  at  different  di- 
dances,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  dif* 
£nrent  perceptible  diftances,  as,  e.  g.  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars,  it  appears  to  me  according 
to  the  natural  perception  I  have  of  magni- 
tude by  the  image  upon  the  retit^a :  And,  if 
it  be  feen  through  a  telefcope,  it  appears  fo 
much  bigger,  not  fo  much  nearer,  as  in  the 
former  cafe ;  bccaufe,  not  having  feen  it  at 
greater  or  lefler  diftances,  I  can  from  thence 
infer  nothing  to  contradid  the  appearance 
in  my  eye;  which  cannot  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  be  only  a  fign  of  the  diftance,  but  muft 
be,  as  it  truly  is  by  nature,  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude. 

Another  proof  of  this  is,  what  happens 
when  we  are  deceived  with  refpedt  to  the  di- 
ftance, as  when  we  fee  things  through  a 
fog  :  For,  from  the  dimnefs  of  the  image 
upon  the  retina^  we  infer,  that  the  objeifi  is 
at  a  conflderable  diftance ;  and  from  this 
fuppofed  diftance,  compared  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  image  upon  the  retinaj  we  con- 
clude, that  the  objedt  is  much  greater  than 
it  truly  is.  And,  in  this  way,  a  dog  feen 
through  a  mift  appears  as  big  as  a  horfe, 
and  an  ordinary  man  looks  like  a  giant. 
And  thus  we  have  here  likewife  two  judge- 
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ments  of  the  mind ;  one  a  falfe  judgement 
concerning  the  diftance^  the  other  a  true 
judgement  founded  upon  the  fir  ft :  Which 
is  truly  an  error  of  the  underftanding,  not 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfe,  as  is  commonly  he- 
lieved ;  for  the  fenfe  does  not  deceive  us, 
but  truly  reprefents  the  objedt  to  us  as  by 
the  laws  of  nature  it  ought  to  appear,  be- 
ing feen  through  fo  thick  a  medium.  But 
it  is  we  that  deceive  ourfelves,  by  not  at- 
.  tending  to  the  uncommon  ftate  of  the  air, 
which  would  have  accounted  to  us  for  the 
diftant  appearance  of  the  objcd ;  and  that 
illuiion  being  at  an  end,  and  the  objedt  be- 
ing acknowledn;ed  to  be  near,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  image  on  the  eye  could  no  longer  de- 
ceive us. 

Therfi  are  other  fallacies  of  this  fenfe,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  that  I  fh:i]l  i)ut 
juft  mention ;  fuch  3S  a  ftici  '"■  n:  .1^  -;  .  .k- 
ed  in  the  w  :,  :.  .  u^'.  \:t  Luvvcr  appear- 
ing rou  ij  i.  ■.  diltance.  Thefe  are  true  re- 
prcfentJiCioas  of  the  fenfe,  but  apt  to  mi/lead 
the  mind  in  judging  of  the  real  figure  of 
fuch  objcdis,  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  know  the  caufes  of  fuch  appearances,  or 
have  not  been  taught  by  experience  iioi  to 
regard  them.    But  there  are,  if  I  am  not 
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miftakeH)  other  appearances  of  this  fenfe, 
which  we  have  learned  to  corredt  fo  early, 
that  we  have  toft  all  knowledge  and  memory 
of  them ;  irid  the  true  appearances,  which 
We  learn  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  are  fubftitu- 
ted  in  place  of  the  falfe.  What  I  mean  is, 
I/?,  The  dofibk  pidurc  of  every  objed,  one 
in  each  eye;  from  which  I  think  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  follow,  by  the  laws  of  vifion,  that 
we  fee  every  objeft  double ;  but,  by  conftant 
(experience  from  our  infancy,  having  learn- 
ed that  the  objeft  is  truly  fingle,  we  acquire 
fhe  habit  of  feeing  it  only  in  that  manner. 
ndly^  The  inverted  pi£ture  upon  the  retina ; 
from  which  I  infer,  that  at  firft  we  truly  fee 
objefts  inverted:  For,  as  we  undoubtedly 
perceive  the  colour,  figure,  and  magnitude 
of  the  objefts  by  the  pidure  in  the  eye,  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  can  otherwife  perceive  their 
ppfition« '  But  this  reprefentation  of  the  fenfe 
we  have  learned  alfo,  by  the  moft  early  ex- 
perience, to  correa,  and  to  fct  the  oh]t6t 
upon  its  right  end.  And  we  have  been  fo 
long  in  the  conftant  cuftom  of  feeing  thein 
in  that  way,  and  the  habit  thereby  is  fo  form- 
ed, that  we  fee  then  no  longer  any  other 
way.  I  know  there  are  learned  opticians 
who  differ  ftoQi  xne  in  both  thefe  particu- 
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larB :  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I 
think  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion^ 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was  before 
obferved  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  at  firft  we  fee 
things  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pidure 
upon  the  retina  of  our  eye :  for  the  angle 
which  that  picture  fubtends,  is  demonftra- 
tively  equal  to  the  angle  of  vifion,  that  is, 
the  angle  which  the  obje£t  fubtends ;  accor- 
ding to  the  (ize  of  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid,  we  fee  things  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
magnitude :  And  the  objedt  appearing  clofe 
to  the  eye,  which  it  does  according  to  the 
natural  perception  of  the  fenfe,  and  cOnfe- 
quently  at  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
diftance  from  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the 
eye  with  the  pidlure  upon  the  retina^  it  is  e» 
vident,  that  the  object  and  the  pid):ure,  fub- 
tending  equal  angles  at  the  fame  diftance, 
muft  be  equal.  And  the  only  way  we  can  ac- 
count for  things  appearing  to  us  fovery  much 
bigger  is,  that  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
arifmg  from  the  evidence  of  our  other 
fenfes,  and  particularly  of  our  fenfe  of  touch, 
which  makes  a  truer  report,  both  of  figure 
and  magnitude,  than  our  fight,  we  learn  to 
fee  things  in  their  true  dimenfions ;  after 
which,  we  judge  of  their  magnitude,  not 
C 
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abfolutely  by  the  fize  of  the  pidure  in  the 
tj^y  but  relatively ;  fo  that  what  forms  the 
greatefl:  picture  there,  appears  to  us,  caeteris 
paribus y  the  greatefl  object.  And  this  acqui-* 
fed  habit  of  judging  becomes  fo  familiar  to 
us  by  conftant  pra£tice,  that  we  overlook  en- 
tirely, as  in  the  inftances  juil  now  mentioned, 
the  original  perception,  and  imagine  we 
teallyT^^  things  of  the  magnitude  we  only 
jndge  them  to  be  of. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has 
been  (aid,  to  fhew,  that,  with  refped  to  this 
fcnfe  of  feeing,  we  miilake  habits  of  judging, 
acquired  by  experience  and  obfervation,  for 
the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe  ;  and  that 
we  have  formed  the  habit  fo  early,  and  by 
fuch  infenfible  degrees,  and  perform  the  e- 
nergies  of  it  with  fo  much  readinefs  and  eafet 
that  it  requires  all  the  attention  and  accura* 
cy  of  a  philofopher  to  diftinguifh  thofe  e- 
nergies  from  the  operations  of  nature ;  and 
this  was  all  that  I  intended  by  the  example. 

I  will  only  fay  further  upon  the  fubjed 
c^ourfenfes,  that,  if  fome  others  of  them» 
foch  as  that  of  hearing  and  feeling,  were  to 
be  as  accurately  analyfed  and  examined  at 
the  fenfe  of  feeing  has  been,  I  believe  it 
might  be  founds  that  we  learn  to  hear  an4 
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fied  as  well  as  to  fee»  and  that  a  great  part 
of  our  in&ncy  is  fpent  in  acquiring  habits 
of  (eniation^. 

C2 

*  TLis  is  an  obfcrration  of  Dr  Reid's»  bx  his  ingeniouf 
work,  entitled,  j^n  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind*  I  agree 
Tcrf  mnch  with  this  author  ia  moil  things,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  diftindtion  he  has  made  betwixt  natural  and 
acqmreJ  habits;  which  he  has  illuftrated  by  examples  that 
I  haTc  likewife  made  ufe  of:  But  I  do  not  like  the  name 
which  he  gives  to  the  laft-mentioncd  habits,  when  he  calls 
them  acquired  bahits  of  percept  ion  ^  for,  as  by  the  word  per^ 
ceptwi,  is  commonly  underftood  perception  by  the  fenfei, 
one  QkauH  imagine  the  author  meant,  that  thefe  acquired 
habits  were  truly  perceptions  of  fenfe.  This,  however,  is 
act  his  meaning,  though  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar. 
Bat  I  think  it  is  too  much  complaiiance  to  vulgar  opini- 
on in  a  philofopher,  to  fpeak  vulgar  language,  when  it 
is  apt  to  miflcad.  I  have  therefore  choien  to  call  fuch 
babits  acquired  habits  of  judging^  in  contradiftindion  to 
nMund  habits  of  fenfation^  or  perception  by  fenfe.  And 
by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  I  mean  always  to  keep  in  view 
the  diftinftion  betwixt  mind  and  bodjt  and  betwixt  thofe 
operatians  which  the  mind  performs  only  nmtk  the  aJliftancc 
^tke  Mft  and  thofe  which  it  performs  fy  itjeif;  a  diftmc- 
don  irhich  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  phi- 
lofaiihy  of  mind,  and  which  I  ihall  take  occafion  to  ex- 
plain  more  fully  afterwards. 

In  what  I  have  faid  above,  concerning  fome  optical 
theorems^  I  have  prefumed  to  differ  from  the  DoAor  in 
ageneod  propofitiony  which  he  lays  down,  p.  459.  That 
a  fflcffopc,  dioagh  it  magnifies  the  viflble  figure  of  the 
olijeft  tea  times  in  diameter,  yet  makes  it  leem  no  bigger, 
bm  caly  tm  times  nearer:  For  this  b  true  only  of  known 
objefis  that  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  at  different  diftan- 
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I  will  give  one  inftance  more  of  our  con- 
founding the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe 
with  the  judgements  of  the  mind :  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  inftance,  for  this  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  error,  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  as  in  the 
cafes  above  mentioned,  but  of  a  philofopher, 
I  mean  Mr  Locke.  According  to  his  divift- 
on  of  ideas,  the  idea^  as  he  calls  it,  of  any- 
particular  man,  or  other  animal,  is  an  idea 
of  fenfation^  that  is,  a  perception  of  the 
fenfe :  Whereas  the  fafl:  truly  is,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  feem,  that  no  perfon^^^x 

ces;  btit  it  is  not  true  of  obje^s  that  ix^  are  not  accufto* 

med  to  fee  in  that  manner,  though  they  be  known.    He 

fays  alfo  of  a  fingle  microfcope  what  I  confefs  I  do  not 

nnderftand;  namely,  that  it  does  not  magnify  the  vifible 

appearance  of  the  object,  but  only  makes  it  appear  at  a 

greater  diftance :   And  in  the  very  fame  place,  he  fkys, 

that  the  object  appears  to  the  eye  twelve  or  fourteen  thnes 

larger  in  diameter  than  it  really  is.    How  to  reconcile 

thefe  two  afiertions,  I  do  not  know.    But  the  fka  I  take 

to  be,  that  a  microfcope,  whether  fingle  or  doable,  does 

magnify  the  vifible  figure  for  a  reafoa  which  I  fuppofe 

is  very  well  known  to  the  Dodor  htmfclf;  at  the  fiunc 

time   it  makes  the  objed  appear  at  a  greater  diftance 

tl\gn  it  really  is.    And  this  too  can  be  accounted  for, 

if  it  were  here  a  proper  place  for  fuch  diftuflions.      I 

take  notice  of  thofe  things  only  with  an  intention   that 

the  Dodor  may  corred  fuch   inaccuracies  of   ezprei^; 

fion  in  any  after   edition  he  may   give  of  his  book  ^ . 

whichi  upon  the  vholet  I  think  is  a  very  valuable  work.. 
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(that  is,  perceives  by  the  fenfe)  either  man 
or  horfe;  for  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceives  no 
more  than  what  is  pidiured  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  viz.  the  figure,  colour,  and  fize  of 
a  certain  mafs  of  matter.     But,  before  the 
mind  can  pronounce  that  mafs  to  be  a  man^ 
it  miift  have  performed  no  lefs  than  two  o- 
perations  of  the  intelledt ;  one  previous  to- 
the  perception  of  fenfe,  the  other  fubfequent. 
The  firft  is  that  by  which  we  form  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  animal  we  call  man ;  and 
whoever  fees  a  man  mufl  have  that  idea  ready 
formed  in  his  mind :  By  the  fecond,  we 
compare  with  that  idea  the  obje£k  which  the 
ienfe  prefents ;   and  from  that  comparifon 
conclude,  that  the  objeft  is  man  or  hotfey  or 
belonging  to  any  other  fpecies.  of  things. 
That  this  laft  operation  is  truly  a  difcurfus 
mentis^  and  a  conclufion  of  reaibn,  as  I  call 
it,  not  a  perception  of  fenfe,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  we  often  make  an  erroneous  con- 
clufion, and  miftake  one  thing* for  another, 
as  when  we  fee  things  at  a  great  diftance, 
or  tfirough  a  fog,  as  in  the  inftance  above 
mentioned.    In  fuch  cafes,  every  man  muft 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  judgement  of 
the  mind:  But,  in  other  inflances,  when 
tbore  18  no  error^  the  procefs  of  reafoniog  u 
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fo  very  (hort,  and  the  conclufionfo  inftanta- 
neous,  that  a  Tulgar  man  may  be  forgiven  to 
overlook  it,  and  afcribe  all  to  the  fenfe ;  but 
I  can  hardly  have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the 
philofopher,  iefpecially  one  who  pretended^ 
like  Mr  Locke,  to  be  fo  attentive  an  obferver 
of  what  pafled  in  his  own  mind,  and  has 
written  a  whole  book  upon  the  fubjed:  *, 

•If  Mr  Locke  would  have  tT^kcxi  the  trouble  to  ftudy 
what  had  be^n  difcovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients, 
and  had  not  refohred  to  hare  the  merit  of  inrenting  him-r 
felf  a  whole  fyAem  of  philofophy,  he  would  have  known, 
what  I  mentioned  before,  that  every  material  object  is 
compofed  of  matter  znd/orm^  Of  thcfc  two,  the  fonn  is 
by  fer  the  more  excellent,  being  that  which  conllitutes 
the  ifhtce  of  every  thing,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  in  con- 
tradiftindtion  to  every  thing  elfe.  This  only  is  the  iiiea 
of  the  thing,  as  we  \-ery  properly  exprefs  it  in  common 
language;  and  this  is  an  objeft  of  intcIM  alone,  which 
cm  no  more  be  perceived  by  thtfin/e,  than  the  objed  of 
Mr  fenfe  can  be  perceived  by  onMir ;  fo  that  it  is  as  im- 
proper to  fpeak  of  an  idta  of  fenfation,  as  it  would  be  to 
i)>eak  of  vifibhfiuni  or  audibk  colour.  The  matter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  that  which  excites  the  fenfe ;  by  which 
indeed  the  mind,  in  this  ftate  of  its  exiftence,  is  roufed, 
and,  as  it  were,  awakened  to  the  perception  of  ideas;  but 
df  which  by  itfelf  there  is  no  diftindt  idea,  knowledge,  or 
cottprAenfioa,  nothing  but  an  obfcnrc  notion ;  for  it  is 
Miy  By  the  fpecics  that  we  know  even  the  individaal. 
See  Piiltfimuin  Anal^Hea  fo/hr.  M.  i.  imJBtu.  And  this 
h  true,  not  only  of  fu^aneeif  fuch  as  a  man  or  a  horfe, 
Imt  of  0edieaist  (and  erery  thing  that  ezifis  is  eitheryi^^ 
Am  or  4iMm)%  ftr,  w^len  I  fty,  that  any  fubftance  Is 
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Having  thus  confidered  in  general  the 
natural  and  acquired  faculties  of  man,  and 
ihewn,  that  in  fome  inflances  they  are  apt 
to  be  confounded,  we  are  now  to  inquire  to 
which  of  them  iht faculty  offpeech  belongs; 
and  whether  in  this,  as  -  in  other  cafes,  we 
may  not  fall  into  error,  by  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  fufficiently  what  we  have  by  natitrc 
from  what  is  of  our  own  acquifition.  The 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera- 
tions in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  others  a« 
bove  mentioned,  is  apt  to  make  a  man  be*- 
lieve,  who  has  not  thought  much  upon  the 
fubjedly  that  we  do  it  naturally  ;  and  that, 
though  it  cofl:  us  a  good  deal  of  pains  and 
trouble  in  our  infancy  to  learn  the  language 

C4 

white  or  round,  fweet  or  four,  that  quality  which  I  afcribe 
to  it  is  not  a  perception  of  the  fenfc,  but  the  idea  of  the^^- 
neral  fuaUty^  which  I  apply  to  this  particular  fubftance.  For 
though  this  idea  arife  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  which 
iiutuflies  the  materials  for  it,  it  is  impoffible  it  can  be  xht 
thjcS  of  fenfe,  which  perceives  only  what  is  particular,  not 
what  is  general^  as  fhall  be  ihewn  more  clearly  after- 
wards. Tilly  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  quality,  fuch  as 
«zn6rAr  or  rounds  be  fonned  by  the  mind,  and  become  an 
obfeA  of  the  intdled,  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfe,  with 
refpeft  to  fuch  qualities,  have  no  name  or  denomination, 
neither  is  there  any  knowledge  or  comprehenfion  of  them; 
fb  that  it  is  hnpoffible  they  cao  be  aflinned  or  denied  of 
W7  thing. 
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that  we  fpeak,  yet,  without  that  trouble,  as 
foon  as  we  came  to  riper  years,  .we  fhould 
have  fpokcn  fome  kind  of  language,  that  is, 
we  fliould  have  expreffed  the  conceptions  of 
our  mind  by  articulate  founds  of  one  kind 
or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain, 
that  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  many  acquired 
faculties  belonging  to  our  nature ;  that  though 
the  capacity  be  no  doubt  given  us  by  nature, 
the  habit  was  very  long  of  being  formed. 
But,  as  we  now  perform  it  with  fo  much 
facility,  we  overlook  the  fteps  and  the  pro- 
grefs  that  were  necelTary  to  form  the  habit, 
as  in  the  inflances  above  mentioned,  and 
raflily  conclude  that  to  be  the  work  of  na- 
turej  which  is  the  refult  of  long  experience 
and  obfervation,  and  perhaps  the  greatefl 
cflPort  of  human  fagacity. 

The  reader,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  as, 
ftom  what  is  faid  above,  it  is  evident,  that 
even  the  perception  by  fight,  which  one 
ihould  think  is  fis  much  the  gift  of  nature 
as  any  thing  belonging  to  us,  is  truly,  for 
the  greater  part,  the  eflFed  of  acquired  habit, 
infomuch  that,  without  fuch  habit,  it  would 
\it  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  us.  The  iame,  I  zxa 
perfuaded)  may  be  (aid  of  all  the  reft  pf  ov» 
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fenfes :  And  I  have  no  doubt)  but  that, 
when  we  firft  come  into  the  worlds  we  hear^ 
fmell,  touch,  and  tafte,  as  imperfedly  as  we 
fee.  The  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  partly 
the  weakenefs  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  proper  tone,  and 
partly  the  infirmity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  unac- 
cuftpmed  to  fuch  impreflions  from  external 
obje^s,  and  therefore  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them  ;  and  the  memory,  or  reten- 
tive faculty,  being  at  that  time  of  life  as 
weak  as  the  fenfitive,  the  impreflions  are  not 
retained  by  it,  but  are  immediately  effaced, 
like  traces  in  water.  So  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  by  nature  merely,  and  fetting 
afide  all  ufe  and  experience,  we  can  hardly 
be  faid,  at  the  time  of  our  birth,  to  have  fen- 
fetions,  or  even  to  deferve  the  name  of  ani^ 
mal.  If  therefore  we  have  not  the.  ufe  of 
our  lenfes  from  nature,  but  from  acquired 
habit,  it  would  be  really  extraordinary,  if 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  was  the  gift  of  nature, 
;|nd  not  of  pur  own  acquifition. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

That  Man  does  not  by  Nature  form  Ideas. — 
Divtfion  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Mind. — 
Nature  of  Ideas. 

BUT,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
queftion,  we  muft  return  to  the  divi- 
iion  that  I  have  made  of  language  into  the 
material  and  formal  parti  and  confider  each 
of  thefc  by  itfelf ;  beginning  with  that 
which  is  mpft  excellent,  namely,  the  formal 
part.  This  part,  as  we  have  (hewn,  con- 
fifts  principally,  and  indeed  it  may  be  fald 
only,  of  ideas ;  for,  as  we  have  juft  now 
fecn,  even  individuals  are  known  only  by 
ideas.  Now,  if  I  can  fhcw,  that  even  the 
ideas  are  not  firom  natnre,  but  from  acqui- 
red habit,  Acre  will  be  an  end  of  the  que- 
ftion, though  I  Ihould  not  make  out  that  the 
fiMtnation  of  articulate  founds  is  likewife  by 
acquired  faculty;  whidi,  however,  I  truft  I 
ihall  be  able  to  do. 

To  begin  then  with  ideas^  the  nature  and 
origin  of  which  muft  be  explained  before  we 
€an  truly  judge  whether  they  are  the  work 
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of  imturet  or  of  habit  acquired :  The  beft 
diyidon  that  I  think  ever  was  made  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind*  i$  that 
which  Fiato  has  given  \is  in  the  The^tctju*^ 
into  thofe  which  the  mind  forms  wtA  the 
qffifiance  of  tbefenfes^  and  thofe  which  it 
forms  by  itfclf  without  fuch  affiftance.  This 
divifion  I  prefer  to  all  others;  becaufe  it 
makes  the  proper  diftindion  betwixt  bo^ 
and  mindj  which  never  ought  to  be  out  of 
the  view  of  a  philofopher  who  treats  of  fuch 
a  compound  as  man ; — a  compound  that  ne» 
ver  can  be  properly  analyfed^  without  ma-* 
king  that  diftindion  with  the  greateft  accU'* 
racy.  Of  the  firil  kind  are  the  perceptians 
of  fsnfc ;  which  undoubtedly  are  the  ad:  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  other  ;  for  it  is  not 
ihcfen/e  thztperceivcs^hut  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  fenfe  f*  The  other  are  what 
I  call  ideas  % :  And  thefe  I  fubdivide  into 
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t  X«vf  4^  y#vf  Juuvity  is  the  faying  of  a  very  antieot 
philofopher ;  I  think  it  was  Thales ;  and  it  is  adopted  b^ 
Ariftotk. 

%  This  word  is  commonly  ibppofcd,  and,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  it  faid  by  Diogenes  Laertms,  to  hare  been  firft  dfei 
by  Platoi  But  the  fed  is  otherwife ;  for  it  is  ofed  by  7h 
mmt  the  Locrian,  in  his  treatife  Dt  Amma  JlUndi;  mA 
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two  kinds ;  the  firft  fuch  as  are  direftly  and 
immediately  formed  from  the  perceptions  of 
iei^fe.  Of  this  kind  are  our  ideas  of  all  na- 
tural and  artificial  fubftances  and  their  qua- 
lities, and  in  fliort  of  every  thing  without  us. 
The  other  are  ideas  which  we  form  from 
the  operations  of  our  own  mind.  In  this 
way  we  come  by'  the  ideas  of  thinking j  be-- 
litvtng^  doubting;  in  fhort,  of  every  operati- 
on of  the  mind,  and  of  mind  itfelf.  The 
firft  clafs  of  ideas  is  produced  fi-om  materials 
fiirniftied  by  the  fenfe;  the  fccond  arifes 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  thofe 
materials :  For  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  this 
our  firefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  our  knowledge,  are  ultimately  to  be 
derived  from  fenfe  and  matter.  But  with 
thefe,  the  ideas  of  the  firft  clafs  are  more 
nearly  conaeded ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  o- 


it  b  likely  was  a  word  afed  in  the  Pythagorean  fchooI» 
from  which  Plato  took  his  do^ine  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
ax>ft  other  things  in  his  philofophy*  even  his  dodrine  of 
morals,  though  that  is  not  commonly  believed ;  and  the 
contrary  is  fiiid  by  the  fame  Diogenes  Laerttus/m  his  life  of 
Pitta,  whtrt  he  tells  us,  that  he  took  that  part  of  his 
^hilofophy  from  Soeratei.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  took 
aothingfrom'  Soermies  but  the  hmwmt  of  philofophifingt 
fend  the  art  of  ikj;^. 
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ther  kind  are  more  congenial  to  mind,  and 
may  be  (aid  to  be  of  its  trwn  growth^  being 
produced  from  materials  which  itfelf  furni- 
ihes.  They  may  therefore  be  called  natu* 
ral-bom  fubjeds  of  the  flate,  not  naturalized 
otdyt  as  the  others  are;  but  xht/enfations 
are  altogether  foreigners  *. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  operates 
in  conjunction  with  the  body,  is  very  well 
known  by  the  name  oifenfe ;  the  faculty  by 
which  it  operates  fingly,  and  without  parti- 
cipation of  the  body,  I  call  intelle^  f*  ^^ 
the  perceptions  by  fenfe,  the  mind  is  to  be 

•  This  is  an  obfcrvation  of  a  late  author,  very  little 
known*  Eugenius  Diaconuj,  a  Greek  hj  nation,  and  ^  pro* 
fefibr  in  the  Patriarch's  univerfity  at  Conftantinople ; 
from  whence  the  reader  would  not  cxpeA  to  hear  of  any 
book  of  fcicnce  coming  at  this  time  of  the  day.  His  book 
is  a  fyftem  of  Icgici^  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  prin- 
ted at  Leipfrmck  1 766,  The  learned  reader,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  gift  to  fee  fome  fpecimen  of  this  Ihing  monument 
of  antient  Greece  i  I  fhall  therefore  give  his  words, 
which  I  think  are  elegant.  Speaking  of  the  firft  clafs 
he  had  mentioned,  viz.  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  fays, 

Mm^r»vlmi*  Iwt  it  rns  rctt  SivIi^atp  HfTToittif,  (he  means  what 
call  the  firft  clafs  of  ideas,  viz.  thofe  formed  from  external 
objeSs),  Ml  AM  wti^a  rtif  •»]«(  MiHiltntu  ixXnttc^if   r^wm^* 
tmvlmp  £jvvii0^i(«vr«y.  Etmt  ¥  if  rtg  fixttTut  t9»ytfU(  l«iiy«( 

y^  iti^  rmf  m^nttrnt  inwifltSvi  Jtiyi i^«^f y«i  ivXmt  li^kvhfn 
p.  159. 

t  It  is  called  by  the  Greek  philoibphers  M«9f  • 
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confidered  as  merely  paffive,  receiving  like 
wax  the  impreflions  of  external  objefts:  But, 
in  the  other  way  of  operating,  it  exerts  that 
aftive  zaAfelf-moving  power,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  diftinguifhing  charaderiftic  of  mind, 
and  the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  it  and  bo* 
dy  t*  When  therefore  the  mind  operates  in 
this  laft  way,  it  afferts  its  native  power,  and 
ads  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  its  divine 
original;  whereas,  when  it  aCts  in  the  other 
way,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  degraded  and 
debafed  by  its  neceflfary  connexion  with  flefh 
and  blood.  Whether  it  was  always  obliged 
to  ad  fo,  and  to  receive  its  ideas  from  fenfe 
and  matter,  or  whether  there  was  not  a  for- 
mer period  of  its  exigence,  when  it  derived 
its  ideas  from  a  nobler  fource,  to  the  recoi* 
ledion  of  which  ideas  it  is  now  only  excited, 
and  as  it  were  roufed,  by  the  impulfe  of 
fenfe,  fo  that  all  our  knowledge  is  no  more 
than  rennnifcence^  is  a  fpeculation  not  belong- 
ing to  our  prefent  fubjed. 
« 

f  This  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  makes  the  t«  iv 
▼•»iyi|T«f  to  be  the  diftingtiiihing  attribute  of  mind. 
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CHAP.      V. 

I 

Of  Mr  Lock^s  Divificn  of  Ideas  into  tbofe  of 
Senfatian  and  Reflexion. 

AS  this  divifion  of  Mr  Locke  is  that 
which  is  commonly  received  among 
118,  it  is  proper  to  confider  how  far  it  diflPers 
fTom9  or  coincides  with^  the  divifion  I  have 
given.  Andy  in  the  firft  place^  it  is  obviouSf 
that  what  Mr  Locke  calls  ideas  of  fenfation^ 
comprehends  the  firft  member  of  Plato's  di- 
vifion, namely,  the  conceptions  which  the 
mind  forms  by  the  affiftance  of  the  body,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe.  But, 
further,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  firft  clafs 
of  thofe  conceptions  which  the  mind  forms 
by  itfelf,  viz.  the  ideas  that  arife  immediate- 
ly from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe :  For,  as  his 
divifion  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  to 
comprehend  all  the  conceptions  in  the  hu- 
man mind  of  whatever  kind,  and  as  it  is  e- 
vident  they  are  not  ideas  of  refle^iony  it  fol- 
lows of  confequence,  that  they  are  what  he 
calls  ideas  of  fenfation.  And  further  ftill, 
as  Mr  Locke  tells  us,  he  means  to  include  in 
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his  divifion  every  thing  that  paffcs  iix  the 
human  mind,  I  doubt  we  muft  clafs  under 
the  firft  member  of  it  the  inward  feelings  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  perceptions 
of  external  objeds;  and,  in  common  lan- 
guage, fuch  feelings  are  called  by  the.  name 
oifenfations.  As  to  thofe  ideas  which  he 
calls,  not  improperly,  ideas  ofreJleSiim^  be- 
ing produced  by  a  reflex  ad  of  the  mind 
upon  itfelf,  they  coincide  perfedly  with 
what  I  call  the  fecond  clafs  of  ideas,  viz. 
thofe  formed  by  the  mind  from  its  own  o- 
perationsi. 

But  what  apology  can  the  admirers  of  Mr 
Locke  make  for  his  not  only  giving  the  fame 
general  name  of  ideas  to  things  of  fo  dif- 
£srent  a  nature  as  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  the  ideas  from  thence  formed,  but  ma- 
king them  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  ideas  ? 
Is  it  not  {dainly  confounding  the  materials 
with  what  is  made  out  of  thofe  materials, 
as  if  we  fhould  exprefs  by  one  word,  the 
brafs,  and  the  ftatue  that  is  made  of  it?  Does 
not  fuch  a  confufion  of  language  naturally 
lead  to  confufion  of  thought?  Will  a  man 
who  has  only  learned  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Locke,   readily  make  the  diftini^ion  that 
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Plato  has  made,  betwixt;  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  produced  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
body,  and  thofe  which  it  forms  by  itfelf 
without  the  intervention  of  the  body?  And 
^11  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  the  mind  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  body,  and  that  it  cannot  a£t  at  all 
without  impulfes  from  the  body?  What  con- 
feqiiences  this  opinion  leads  to,  I  fhall  after- 
wards confider;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
rauft  obferve,  that  I  cannot  carry  my  cen- 
fare  of  Mr  Locke  fo  far  as  a  late  ingenious 
author,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  Dr  Reid, 
does ;  who,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
charges  Mr  Locke's  divifion  of  ideas  with 
the  greateft  fault  that  any  divifion  can  have: 
For  his  accufation  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
DO  divifion  at  all;  becaufe,  fays  he,  ideas  of 
refledlion  comprehend  ideas  of  fenlation; 
for  it  is  only  by  refleding  upon  what  paffes 
in  our  own  mind  that  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
fenfation,  as  well  as  of  doubting  or  belie- 
ving ;  where  it  is  manifeft  the  Dodlor  con- 
founds the  ab(lra£t  idea  of  fenfation  with 
the  idea  of  the  external  objedl  which  that' 
fenlation  prefents  to  the  mind.  The  firft  is 
moft  certainly  an  Idea  of  reflexion,  being 
produced  by   the   niind's  reflefting  upon 
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what  paffes  within  itfelf ;  but  the  laft  is  as 
certainly,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Locke,  an 
idea  of  fenfation.    If  it  be  true  what  the 
Dodtor  adds,    that  a  certain   later  writer, 
whom  he  mentions,  has  made  this  hypothe- 
fis  the  foundation  of  hi^  fyftem  of  fcepti- 
cifin,  it  is  not  the  DoQor  only  that  hfis  fal-^ 
len  into  this  error.     And  I  muft  own,  Mr 
Locke  has  talked  fo  confufedly  upon  the 
fubjed,  and  has  been  at  fo  little  pains  to  ex- 
plain this  grand  divifion  of  his,  upon  which 
he  has  built  his  whole  fyftem,  that  I  do  not 
much  wonder  that  Dr  Reid  and  others  have 
fallen  into  this  erron  For,  as  Mr  Locke  has 
expreffed  himfelf,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther,  by  ideas  of  fenfation,  he  means  all,  or 
onlyoneor  other,  of  the  following  things:  i/. 
Perceptions  ofparticularobjefts  of  fenfe  J  2dly^ 
Idtas,   or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
abftraA  ideas  of  thofe  objedis ;   idly^  AbftradS; 
ideas  of  the  perceptions  or- fenfations  them- 
felvcs,  fuch  as  we  form  of  the  fenfation  of 
feeing  or  hearing ;  4/^/^,  Particular  fenfati* 
ons  of  pleafure  or  pain;  and,  Iqftfy^  Abilrad; 
ideas  of  thofe  fenfations*    The  not  d)ftin«»  . 
guiihing  betwixt  fuch  different  fignifications 
of  the    fame  term^  has   thrown  a  very 
^eat    obfcurity   over   his   whole    work^ 
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though!  know  it  is  admired  by  many  as  a 
perfea  pattern  of  perfpicuity. 

It  mav  be  faid,  in  defence  of  Mr  Locke, 
thou'^-h  I  do  not  know  it  has  been  faid,  that 
his  divifion  of  ideas  docs  not  refped  their 
nature,  or  what  they  are,  fimply  confidered 
in  themfelvee,  but  only  their  fource or  origin: 
So  that  his  meaning  is  no  more,  than  that 
all  our  ideas  are  either  from  fenfation  or  re« 
flection.     But,  in  ih^firft  place,  this  is  not 
a  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  his  words» 
but  rather  the  contrary;  for  he  every  where 
(peaks  of  ideas  of  fenfation  as  the  immediate 
percepdoQS  of  fenfe,  not  derived  from  it 
only ;   though  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it 
even    ambiguous  in  what  refpedl  this  divi- 
fion was  which  he  has  made  the  foundation 
of  his  whole  fyftem.     And,  feccndly^  If  this 
was  his  meaning,  there  (hould  have  been  no 
divi/ion  at  (irft,  but  he  ihould  have  laid  it 
down  fimply,  that  all  ideas  are  from  fenfe; 
\    and  then  he  ihould  have  diftinguifhed  be- 
twixt thofe  that  were  diredHy  and  immedi- 
ately from  the  fenfe,  and  thofe  that  were 
mediately  by  the  intervention  of  the  reflex 
ad  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  operations. 
If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  not  only  have 
proceeded  methodically  and  diflindlly,  but  I 
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think  it  is  highly  probable,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  capital  error  which  he  has  fallen 
into,  of  confounding  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
which  are  the  fource  of  our  ideas,  with  the 
ideas  themfelves  *. 


*  Mr  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philofophy, 
I  mean  the  fcholaflic  philofophf  ,  was  generally  run  down 
and  dcfpifcd,  but  no  other  come  in  its  place.  In  that  fi- 
tuation,  being  naturally  an  acute  man,  and  not  a  bad 
writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  cflay  met  with  great 
applaufe,  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  difcove- 
rics.  And  I  muft  allow,  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for 
any  man,  without  the  afliflance  of  books,  or  of  the  convcr- 
iation  of  men  more  learned  than  himfelf,  to  go  farther  ia 
the  philofophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  But  now  that 
Mr  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treafurcs  of  Greek  philo* 
fophy,  to  confidcr  Mr  Locke  dill  as  a  ftandard-book  of 
philofophy,  would  be,  to  ufe  an  antient  comparifon,  con- 
tinuing to  feed  on  acorns  after  com  was  difcovered.  I 
believe  there  have  been  many,  fince  the  reftoradon  of  let- 
ters, that  underftood  Greek  as  well»fome  few  perhaps  better, 
than  Mr  Harris:  But  this  praife  I  may  give  to  my  friend, 
without  fufpicion  of  partiality,  that  he  has  applied  his 
knowledge  in  that  language  more  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  than  any  man  that  has  lived  ftnce  that 
period.  It  was  tlie  misfortune  of  us  in  the  weftem  parts 
of  Europe,  that,  after  we  had  learned  Greek  from  the 
Greeks  that  took  (heltcr  in  Italy,  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
Jlantinople,  and  had  got  fome  tlfte  of  the  Greek  philofb* 
phy,  enough  to  know,  that  what  was  taught  in  the  fchooU 
was  a  baflard  kind  of  it,  we  immediately  fet  up  as  ma& 
tors  ourfelves,  and  would  needs  be  inventors  in  philofo- 
phy, inllead  of  humble  fcholars  of  the  antient  mafters.' 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Formation  of  Ideas. 

THE  nature  of  ideas  cannot  be  under- 
ftoody  without  knowing  accurately  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed;  and 
from  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  their  for- 

In  this  way  Des  Cartes  philofophifed  in  France,  Mr  HMs 
and  Mr  Locke  in  England,  and  many  fince  their  time  of 
leis  note.  I  would  fain  hope,  if  the  indolence  and  difli- 
pation  that  prevail  fo  generally  in  this  age  would  allow 
me  to  think  fo  well  of  it,  that  Mr  Harris  would  put  a  flop 
to  this  method  of  philofophifmg  without  the  aiCflance  of 
the  antients,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  a- 
mong  us.  For  this  purpofe,  he  has  taken  uncommon 
pains,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  hj  the  hand  to  the  fources, 
and  even  taking  the  trouble  to  give  mod  accurate,  as  well 
as  elegant  tranflations,  of  the  paifages  he  quotes,  for  the 
£ike  of  thofe  that  are  not  fuOiciently  mailers  of  the  Greek 
language.  He  has,  bcfidcs,  difcovercd,  to  me  at  lead,  a 
new  fet  of  writers  upon  philofophy,  of  whom  I  was  be- 
fore entirely  ignorant  ;  I  mean  the  later  commentators  up- 
on  Ariftotle  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool ;  without  whofc 
af&ilance,  the  Efoteric  works  of  Ariftotle,  that  is,  the  more 
abftrufe  parts  of  his  philofophy,  appear  to  me  altogether 
onintelligible :  For  it  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  did  not  com- 
pofe  thofe  works  with  the  defign  that  they  (hould  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  any  body  that  had  not 
been  taught  by  him,  as  he  himfelf  fays  in  his  famous  let- 
Ur  to  his  pupil  Alexander,  upon  occafion  of  his  publifli- 
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xnation,  I  hope  it  will  be  evident,  that  they 
are,  as  I  have  (aid,  the  produdion  of  mindf 
genuine  and  pure,  vndiout  any  mixture  of 
todyj  and  its  operations.  In  this  way  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  will  appear ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 

log  bis  books  of  met^byAct }  vtltich  h«  there  fays  he 
had  fuUiJhed  and  wt^MJheJ.  In  fhort,  his  philofophical 
vridngs  are»  for  the  greateft  part,  to  be  confidered  as  no 
moK  than  a  teit*beok«  to  be  explained  and  enlarged  by 
his  ledures.  See  Sh/ipliciuj  in  the  beginning  of  his  com- 
mentary upoa  the  Fredkmntntim  Be(ides»  thefe  eommen* 
tators,  particnfauiy  Simplkius^  whom  I  jnft  now  quoted, 
have  preferted  to  us  many  valnable  paflages  from  andent 

.  books  of  philofbphy  which  are  now  loft;  for  they  had 
the  ufe  of  many  more  books  of  that  kind  than  we  have. 
And  finther,  it  appearsto  me,  ihat  there  was  a  fraJitio' 
ml  knowledge  of  Anflott^s  philofophy  preferred  in  this 
fchool  of  Alexandria,  whidi,  in  the  ftcond  century  of  the 
Chriftian  aera,  came  to-be,  what  Athens  was  before,  the 
feat  of  phtloibphy  and  learning  of  all  kinds*  Of  feme  of 
thofe  commentators  that  have  not  been  printed*  Mr  Har- 
ris has  been  fo  Ineky  as  to  procure  MS*  copies :  But  therd 

r  are  many  more  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  EfcMria/lihnurf 
in  Spain,  diat  have  not  yet  been  printed,  and  I  doubt 
sever  will,  uniefi  the  love  of  Greek  philofophy  prevail 
more  in  Europe  than  it  is  likely  to  do.  And  indeed  my 
furprile  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  have  been  publifhed;  for 
which  I  can  account  no  otherwife,  but  that  there  was  a 
paflion  for  Greek  learning  and  philofophy  foon  after  the 
reSnration  of  letters,  (for  abpnt  that  time  they  were  all 
primed),  which  I  doubt  is  Hot  now  to  be  fbusd,  ezcq^t 
asMiig  a  fei  J  ftW| 
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any  pfailofophicai  account)  fuch  as  we  pro- 
pc^  to  give,  of  the  origin  of  language.  Af- 
ter wc  have  done  this,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  folve  the  queftion  now  in  hand, 
and  to  fliew,  that  ideas^  being  the  workman- 
ihip  of  mind,  are  not  a  natural  produdion, 
but  that  there  is  a  progrefs  here,  as  in  other 
things  belonging  to  mind,  from  capacity  to 
habit;  and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  ideas 
is,  like  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  acquired 
by  ufe  and  exercife. 

Much  has  been  iaid,  and  excellently  well 
fiud,  by  Mr  Harris  *  upon  this  fubjedk  of 
die  formation  of  ideas.  I  do  not  differ  from 
hifll  materially  in  any  thing  he  has  faid  on 
Ae  fubjed;  but  as  the  nature  and  defign  of 
my  work  requires  that  fome  things  relating 
to  ideas  fhould  be  more  fully,  and  a  little 
differently  explained,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  ex-> 
cufed  by  the  public,  as  I  am  fure  I  fhall  be 
by  Mr  Harris,  for  coming  over  again  a 
fubjed  that  has  been  already  fo  well  handled 
by  fo  eminent  an  author. 

I  will  begin  with  my  firft  clafs  of  ideas, 
th(^e  which  arife  immediately  and  diredly 
fitMn  the  perceptions  of  fenfe.  If  we  ac- 
count well  for  the  origin  of  themi  the  for« 

*  HfTWUSt  lib.  3*  €4f.  4* 
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mation  of  thofe  of  the  other  clafs^  arifing. 
from  the  mind's  own  operations,  will  be 
eafily  explained. 

The  materials  of  the  ideas  which  we  form 
irom^the  perceptions  of  fenfe^are  all  furnifh- 
cd  by  Jen/at  ion;  with  which  therefore  we 
muil  begin  in  our  account  of  thofe  ideas. 
A  certain  impulfe  made  by  external  objeds 
upon  the  body,  .or  certain  parts  of  the  body^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  organs  of  fenfe^ 
if  propagated  to  the  mind,  (for  that  does  not 
always  happen^)  by  .a  conveyance  which  we 
cannot  explain,  produces  what  we  call  ^fin-- 
fatiotii  or  perception  of  the  fenfe;  which  is 
diflFcrent  according  to  the  diflFerence  of  the 
fenfes ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  defcriptioa 
I  have  now  given.  To  analyfe  or  defcribe 
more  particularly  this  operation  of  external 
obje&s  upon  the  mind,  is  not  neceflary  for 
the  purpofe  of  this  work ;  and  befides,  it  is 
done  to  my  hand  in  the  ingenious  work  I 
quoted  before,  \  mean  Dr  Reid's  treatife  up^ 
on  the  Human  Mind. 

According  to  this  account  of  fenfation, 
k  b  by  its  nature  fleeting  and  tranfitoryj 
and,  if  there  were  no  way  of  prcferving  thofe 
iqipreffions  upon  themind,  fo  that  they  fhould 
Vanifli  and  dilappear  like  traces  in  water, 
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there  would  be  no  comprehenfioa  or  know- 
ledge of  any  kind:  But  nature  has  contrived 
a  way  of  giving  a  permanency  and  liability 
to  thofe  fleeting  imprefflons^  by  the  means  of 
what  we  call  memory  \  in  which  the  percep- 
tions of  fenfe  are  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  theobjeds  of  knowledge. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  but  one  obje£t  of  fenfe 
thus  recorded  in  the  memory,  there  could 
be  no  idea,  nor  any  kind  of  knowledge, 
fuch  as  we  have  at  prcfent:  For,  as  was 
i^d  above,  it  is  by  the  kind  or  fpecies  that 
in  this  ftate  of  our  cxiftence  we  know  any 
thing*.  Now,  to  what  fpecies  or  clafs  of 
things  could  this  fingle  perception  be  re-* 
ferred  ? 

•  It  may  be  objcfted,  How  then  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
any  newr  f*pecies,  or  of  a  fingle  or  monadic  thing,  as  the 
anticnt  philofophcrs  call  it,  fuch  as  the  yw/r  .^  I  anfwcr, 
with  refpca  to  the  new  fpecies,  by  applying  to  it  general 
ideas  that  I  had  already  formed.  I  fee,  for  example, 
an  animal  or  vegetable  that  I  never  faw  before;  the^only 
way  I  can  form  any  notion  of  it  is,  by  applying  to  it  the 
ideas  1  have  already  formed  of  a  certain  figure,  colour, 
fizc,  or  whatever  other  quality.  In  the  fame  manner,  I 
form  a  notion  of  any  tiling  which  by  nature  is  fmgJe, 
fuch  as  the  fun;  and  the  new  animal  or  vegetable,  till  I 
fccmorcofthefpecies,is,withrefpefttome,amonadicthing. 
It  is  therefore  ftill  true,  that  we  know  things  only  by  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  fpecies,  cither  of  the  fpecies  to  whicU 
the  thing  belongs,  or  of  fome  other  fpecies. 
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Next)  let  us  fuppofe  the  moft  (imple  cafct 
that  the  fame  objed  prefents  itfelf  again  to 
the  fenfe;  then  will  the  trace  of  the  fonner 
perception  be  renewed;  ory  to  fpeak  without 
a  metaphor^  we  (hall  have  another  percep- 
tion of  the  fame  objed,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
fame.    And  here  for  the  firft  time  the  mind 
begins  to  ad  by  itfelf,  and  to  exert  a  little 
of  its  intelle£hial  powers :  For  it  is  clears 
that  this  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
objed  goes  beyond  the  power  of  fenfe; 
which  can  do  no  more  than  give  another 
perception  of  the  objed,  but  cannot,  byx:om- 
paring  the  objed  with  itfelf,  determine  that 
it  is  the  fame. 

And  thus  far  the  brute  goes  alongft  with 
us :  For  he  has  fenfe  and  memory  as  well  as 
wet  and,  like  us,  he  can  diftinguifh  the 
fame  firom  a  different  objed;  for  who  will 
deny  that  a  dog  know5  his  mafter^  or  a  horfe 
bis  keepers 

The  next  cafe  we  (ball  fuppofe  is,  that 
not  the  (ame  indi^dual  objedf  but  one  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fenfe  : 
I  (ayt  the  mind  there,  too,  exerts  iu  intel- 
ledhul  facultyt  aod  difcovers  that  there  is 
»likene&  Ubtwixt  the  tW0|  though  they  at« 
not  the  iame. 
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Hitherto   likewife,   but  no  £irther>  the 

brutes  aocompanj  us:  For  it  is  maoifeflj 

that  thfife  animals  have  Ibme  notion  of  lik&- 

nefs   as     well  as  of  (amends;    for  a  dog 

will  diiHnguifii  a  man,    or  any  other  a- 

nimaU  from  one  of  his  own  fpecies  ;   and 

wheu  a  creature  of  an  uncommon  fpecies, 

that  he  never  faw  before»  is  prefented  to  himi 

we  fee  manifeft  tokens  of  furprife  in  hinu 

The  next  fiep,  one  ihould  imagine,  after 
diftinguiihing  the  fpecies  in  the  individoaU 
was  to  form  the  idea  of  the  fpecies,  and  fo 
to  perceive  the  one  in  the  mangr^  as  Plato  has 
expreiled  it.    But,  before  we  come  fo  far^ 
there  is  another  ftep  neceflary,  though  I 
think  it  has  not  been  obferved ;  for,  befiH'e 
we  can  (et  the  one  in  the  mauy^  we  muft  fee 
the  one  by  itfelf.     For  underftanding  this, 
it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  our  fenfes  pre- 
fent  to  us  the  objeds  as  theyexlA  in  nature, 
that  is,  mixed  and  compounded ;  for,  in  that 
way*  every  thing  in  the  material  world  ap- 
pears to  the  fenfe :  So  that,  in  perceiving  e- 
ven  a  (ingle  objed,  the  fenfe  perceives  only 
fo  many  different  qualities  united  in  fome 
nuater  otfubftratum^  of  which  the  fenfe  has 
no  perception.    Thus,  when  we  perceive  a 
ixiani  or  any  other  animal,  the  fenfe  takes 
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in  at  the  faftie  time  the  figure,  the  colour^ 
Ae  fize,  and  other  fenfible  qualities  ;  and 
the  combination  of  thefe  qualities  in  one 
common  fubjefl:,  is  the  firftrude  notion, 
and,  as  it  were,  confufed  fketch,  which  not 
only  we,  but  alfo  the  brutes,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  have  of  the  fpecies.  But,  in  order  to 
form  the  idta^  z/eparatton  or  difcrimination 
is  neceflary  of  thefe  qualities  one  from  ano- 
ther: And  this  kind  of  abftraiiion  I  hold  to 
be  the  firft  ad  of  human  intelled,  and  that 
it  is  here  the  road  parts  betwixt  Us  and'  the 
brute;  for  the  brute  perceives  the  thing,  and 
preferves  the  perception  in  his  memory,  juft' 
as  the  objed  is  prefented  by  nature,  that  is, 
with  all  its  feveral  fenfible  qualities  united  ; 
whereas  the  human  intcHesQ:  fcparates  and 
difcriminates,  and  confrders  by  itfelf,  the  co- 
lour, t.  g.  without  the  figure,  and  the  fize 
without  either  *• 

*  By  what  is  £ere  faid,  I  wouJd  not  be  underftood  to 
deny  the  trath  of  Ariftotle's  maxim,  that  Nirc  ifli  r«  i* 
wtUfi  !•  e.  it  is  mind  that  makes  one :  For  though  fiparation 
be  the  firft  operation  of  the  human  inteJledt,  uniting  is  the 
frincifali  and  that  for  the  fake  of  which  the  other  is  per« 
formed;  for  it  is  by  uniting^  or  making  ont  of  the  many, 
that  ideas  are  formed.  By  the  union  of  ideas  we  make 
propofidons  ;  by  the  union  of  propofitions,  fyllogifms ; 
and  by  the  union  of  fyllogifins,  fyftems  of  fcience.  Plato 
has  confidered  them  both  as  equally  the  operation  of 
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The  next  ftep  after  thisy  is  undoubtedly 
the  idea^  or  the  general:  For^  perceiving  that 
this  M^9  which  by  our  intelleffualf2iQu\tjvic 
have  feparated  from  the  natural  mafs^  exifts^ 
not  only  in  the  individual  objed  from  which 
we  have  abftraded  ity  but  in  many  others ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  quality  or  property  of  any  fubftance;  and 
as  fbon  as  we  perceive  a  certain  combination 
of  them  united  together  in  one  common 
fubjed,  then  we  have  the  idea  of  2i/ubfiance; 
fbrthe  intelled  firfk/eparatesj  and  then  unites. 
Nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  feveral  things 
Wfited^  without  firfl;  conceiving  xYitm/epara^ 
ted;  for,  as  to  the  joint  perception  of  feveral 

mind;  for,  fays  he,  the  mind  makes  om  of  the  man^; 
and  again,  fftany  of  the  orte;  that  is  to  fay,  it  forms  the 
idea  of  the  genus ^  and  then  we  divide  it  into  the  feveral 
fabalteni'fpecies.  And  there  is  nothing  in  fcience  that 
he  recommends  more,  than  never  to  quit  thie  genera/,  or 
let  things  go  to  infinity,  as  he  express  it ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  Jndividualjy  till  we  are  fure  that  we  have  exhaufted  all 
the  fpecific  differences.  See  the  Philebut.  And  according- 
ly he  has  himfelf  pradifed  this  method  of  divijion,  as  it 
is  called,  very  much,  particularly  in  the  Sophifta  and  Po- 
titicusm  But  dill  I  think  it  is  true,  that  union  is  the  prin- 
cipal operation  of  mind ;  for  it  is  in  order  to  make  new 
ipecies,  or  new  onet,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  we  divide 
the  genus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firft  we  abftrad 
from  any  objefl  of  fenfe  any  of  its  qualities,  in  ord^r  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  fpecies« 
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things  prefcnted  to  us  by  the  fenfe,  it  is 
plainly  the  operation  of  the  fenfe  alone,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  intclle£t;  and  accor- 
dingly the  brute  perceives  in  that  way  as 
well  as  we. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  mind's 
abftrading  from  any  individual  one  or  more 
fenfible  qualities,  and  perceiving  thefe  to 
exift  in  other  individuals*  the  wi?a  is  formed, 
and  the  one  is  made  out  of  the  tnany.  And 
what  makes  this  one,  is  that  one  thing  which 
is  common  to  the  many ;  for  that  gives  them 
an  union,  and,  as  it  werei  a  band  or  tie, 
which  bundles  them  up  together.  When  the 
idea  isperfedly  formed,  the  kv^riXfubjeiis  in 
which  this  one  common  thing  exiils,  are  en- 
tirely laid  out  of  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
the  one  common  thhig  is  only  confidered; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  likenefs^ 
or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  that  in  nvhich 
they  are  likcj  is  only  confidered,  not  the 
thiJtgs  that  are  like;  the  cotnmonnefsy  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  that  is,  the  thing  nvhich  is  in 
common,  not  the  thifigs  which  have  it  in 
common* 

*  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  ShHplicius%  in  his  commentary 

"""^iSQBthe  Categories,  uftsthftwprd  x«i9f?ff.    See  the  paf* 

fagc  quoted  by  Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes^  p.  581,    And 
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The  procefs  I  hav«  defcribed  above,  will 
be  eafily  underftood  when  explained  by  an 
example.  I  have  the  perception  by  my  fcn- 
fes  of  an  individual  animal,  as  e.  g.  a  7nan; 
and  this  perception  conflfts  of  the  perceptions 
of  feveral  particular  qualities,  fuch  as  figure^ 
colour,  lize,  &c.;  which  being  all  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  as  united  together  in  oncJubjeB^ 
make  up  the  general  perception^  lb  I  may 
call  its  of  a  man. 

But  this  union  is  entirely  the  operation  of 
fenfe,  not  of  mind ;  for  the  mind  does  no 
more  than  receive,  the  united  impreffion 
from  fenfe.  And  accordingly  the  brute  has 
this  perception  as  well  as  we.  And  further, 
when  this  united  impreflion  is  again  made  u* 
pon  the  fenfe,  he  knows  it  to  be  the  fame.  So 
far  there  is  neither  abftraftion  nor  generaliza^ 
tlm.  But,  if  I  (hall  go  further,  and  con-* 
fider  in  the  individual  man,  either  prefented 

ic  may  be  obfenred^  that  it  is  from  this  Mifflm  that  the 
more  general  idea  is  faid  to  comprehend  or  contain  the 
lefs  general;  and  the  lefs  general  to  be  a  part  of  the 
more  general ;  for  the  coindln;  or  common  nature^  is  faid  to 
c69UUit  every  thing  that  participates  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  participates,  is  faid  to  be  a  part  of  the 
t^mmon  nature.  This  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  that 
txpon  this  notion  of  one  idta  being /ir;^  of  another,  depends 
die  whole  do&ine  of  the  J^lhfffin,  as  laid  down  by  ^r^« 
tie  in  his  FirJI  Anal^tkf^ 
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to  me  by  the  fenfe^  or  preferved  in  my  me- 
mory, any  one  particular  quality,  fuch  as  the 
figure,  feparated  from  the  reft,  then  I  perr 
form  that  operation  of  intellect  which  I  call, 
abftraSlion.  Again,  if  I  go  farther  ftill,  and 
comparing  together  the  feveral  perceptions 
prefented  to  the  fenfe,  or  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, of  individuals  of  the  lame  fpecies»  I 
find  that  this  figure  is  common  to  them  all; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  have  the  general 
idea  of  this  figure,  which,  cither  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  other  qualities  abftraded  in  the, 
fame  manner,  (according  as  my  idea  is  more 
or  lefs  complete),  forms  the  idea  of  man; 
which  is  plainly  made  up  of  one  or  more 
qualities,  firft  abftraded  from  one  individual, 
and  then  recognifed  as  common  to  many. 

From  this  account  of  ideas  it  appears, 
that  we  often  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
the  idea  of  a  thing  from  that  confufed  per- 
ception of  it  above  mentioned,  arifing  from 
the  united  impreffion  which  its  feveral  qua- 
lities make  upon  the  fenfes.  This  percep- 
tion, as  I  have  faid,  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes ;  and  the  ideas  of  vulgar 
men  arc  very  little  better.  And  the  ideas  e- 
ven  of  men  of  fcience,  in  things  that  they 
have  not  ftudied,  are  of  the  fame  kind. 
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Fori  if  fiich  a  man^  though  learned  in  other 
Iciencesy  has  not  ftudied  botany,  for  exam* 
pie,   or  obferved,  with  particular  attention, 
the    charaderillical    differences    of  plants, 
he  may  be  able  readily  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  one  from  ano- 
ther,  in  the  fame  manner  as    a  dog  can 
diftinguifli  a  horfe  from  a  man;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  give  any  rational  account  of 
the  difference,   and,  confequently,  will  not 
have  what  may  be  properly  called  the  idea 
of  the  thing.     And,  if  we  attend,  we  (hall 
find  that  we  have  fuch  notionsof  many  things 
in  common  life.    For  example,  every  man 
can  readily  diftinguifli  the  faces  of  the  feve- 
ral  perfons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted;  but 
it  would  cod  him  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  before  he  could  tell  wherein  the 
difference  confifted.    He  has  therefore  no 
more  than  a  confufed  notion  of  thofe  faces : 
But  this  is  fufiicient  for  the  ordinary  purpo- 
fesoflife. 

Another  diflindion  is  neceffary  to  be  made, 
if  we  would  think  accurately  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Suppofe  that  I  have  abftra^ed  and  formed 
diffinft  ideas  of  every  quality  exifting 
in  any  fubftance;  Aippofealfo,  that  I  per* 
ceive  the  combination  of  thefe  qualities 
Vol.  I.  E 
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in  that  fqbftance;  I  cannot  for  this  be  faid, 
properly  fpcaking,  to  have  the  idea  of  that 
fubftance:  I  have  indeed  a  diftind  percep- 
tion of  it ;  but,  till  I  recognife  the  fame 
combination  of  qualities  exifting  in  fome 
other  fubjea,  I  do  not  perceive  the  gewrak 
and,  confequently,  have  no  idea^  but  only  an 
individual  perception. 

For  underflanding  this,  let  us  fuppofe  a 
fmgle  or  monadic  thing,  fuch  as  I  mention-- 
ed  before,  and  fuch  as  the  antients  conceived 
th(^  fun  to  be.  Of  this  fubftance,  I  have  a  di« 
ftin£t  notion,  becaufe  I  perceive  and  diilia« 
guilh  certain  qualities  in  it,  of  which  I  have 
the  idea,  fuch  as  light,  and  heat,  and  emif« 
fion  of  rays  j  but,  if  I  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  any  other  fun  in  the  univerfe,  I  have 
no  idea  of  it,  nor  is  it  a  fpecies  pf  any  thing, 
but  a  thing  by  itfelf.  In  like  manner,  if  I 
fee  aiiy  new  fpecies  of  plant  or  animal,  tho* 
I  can  defcribe  it  exadly,  if  I  am  an  attentive 
obferver,  and  a  good  natural  philofopher, 
by  afcribing  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  are  known; 
yet,  till  I  difcover  other  plants  or  animals 
of  the  fame  kind,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  con* 
ftitute  a  fpecies,  nor  can  I  be  laid  adually  to 
have  tui  idea  of  it,  though  I  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  it  to  be  one  of  a  fpecies,  as  there  is* 
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no  doubt,  the  higheft  probability  that  there 
18  not  in  nature  any  Tingle  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. But  this  is  only  fuppofition,  and,  till 
more  of  the  kind  is  difcovered,  it  is,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  but  fingle  ;  and  fo  can  never 
make  a  fpecies.  But,  as  foon  as  we  difcover 
others  of  the  kind,  and  fo  can  generalize ; 
then  we  conceive  the  fpecies,  and  have  the 
idea  of  the  thing. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  procefs  of  the  mind 
in  the  formation  of  ideas.  We  begin  with 
qualities,  and  by  firfl  abftrading,  and  then 
generalizing  them,  we  get  the  ideas  of  qua- 
l^es.  Next,  by  combining  qualities  in  cer- 
tain fubjeds,  and  generalifing  thofe  combina- 
tions, we  attain  to  the  ideas  of  fubftances. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  we  muft  proceed 
with  rcfpedl  to  intelleftual,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  w^e  do  in  natural  things.  For,  if  I 
would  be  a  good  natural  philofopher,  I  muft 
accurately  obferve  the  feveral  fteps  of  Na- 
ture's progrefs  in  the  formation  of  any  plant 
or  animal,  from  the  feed  or  embryo  to  the 
perfed  thing  of  the  kind.  In  like  manner, 
if  I  would  underftand  the  things  belonging 
to  mind,  -I  muft  trace  their  progrefs  ftep  by 

E2 
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ftep,  carefully  attending  that  I  do  not  over- 
leap any.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  attain  to  any  competent  knowledge 
of  the  philofophy  of  mind. 

In  this  procefs^  the  laft  and  principal 
flep)  being  that  which  compleats  the  idea^ 
is  generalifatioih  by  which  we  perceive 
what  is  general  or  common  to  one  or  more 
things.  For  it  is  the  perception  of  this 
common  nature,  as  diftin£t  from  the  fub- 
jeds  in  which  it  is  inherent,  that  makes 
what  I  call  an  idea.  Now,  when  we  gene^ 
ralt/cj  we  neceflarily  compare.  So  that  the 
faculty  of  comparifon  is  that  which  pro- 
duces ideas,  and  is  therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  intelled,  and  all  the  intelledual 
powers  of  the  human  mind  *• 

*  Bj  comparing  things  together,  we  difcover  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  likenefTes.  And  hence  we 
may  perceive,  that  Ariftotle's  notion  of  defimtion  was 
founded  on  a  perfcft  knowledge  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acquires  know- 
ledge. For,  according  to  him,  the  definition  muft  coa- 
uin  both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difference;  that  is 
to  iaj,  what  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  o* 
ther  things,  and  what  diftinguifbes  it  from  other  things. 
So  that,  without  fimiJitude  and  difference,  there  could 
not,  according  to  Ariftotle,  be  any  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  every  dif- 
ference whick  rauft  be  ezprcffcd  in  the  definition;  for 
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We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that 
the  brute  wants  it  entirely;  for  a  dog  cer- 
tainly compares^  when  he  finds  out  that  a 
man  is  or  is  not  his  mafter,  or  when  he  de- 
liberates which  of  two  ways  he  fhall  go. 
For  deliberation  neceflarily  impliQB  compa- 

E3 

the  differences  of  things  arc  innumerable ;  becaufe  every 
thing  is  different  from  that  which  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the 
difference  from  things  of  the  fame  kind,  and  which 
makes  the  thmg  defined  a  fpecies  by  itfelf ;  whence  it  is 
called  the  J^tfie  difference.  And  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
dung  cannot  be  perfe^y  known,  which  it  ought  to  be 
by  the  definition,  unlefs  we  can  diftinguifh  it  from  thofe 
things  that  it  moft  refembles.  For,  if  I  can  only  diflin- 
guifh  any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  from  a  ftone,  or 
even  a  plant,  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  nature :  But, 
if  I  can  diftmguifh  it  from  other  animals,  I  may  be  faid 
to  know  it ;  and  then  bed,  when  I  can  diftinguifh  from  it 
diofe  which  it  refembles  moft. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  of  the  relations  which  things 
have  to  one  another.  And  it  will  be  objected,  that  things, 
particularly  that  clafs  of  them  we  call  fubftances,  have  a 
nature  and  effence  of  their  own,  by  which  they  are  what 
they  are,  without  relation  to  any  thing  elfc.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  my  account,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  fuch  beings.  To  this  I  an^er, 
that  humzm  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  the  eflfcnce  of 
any  fubftance.  All  we  know  of  them  is  certain  proper- 
tics  or  qualities ;  and  thefe  are  nothing  elfe  but  relations 
to  other  things.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  on- 
ly try  to  form  an  idea  of  any  plant  or  animal,  without 
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rifon.  But  the  diflFcrcnce  appears  to  me  to 
confift  in  thefe  two  things:  ift^  That  the  • 
brute»  not  having  made  the  difcriminatiOn  a- 
l}OYe  mentioned  of  the  feveral  particularsi 
does  npt  make  the  comparifon  fo  exadly, 
but  only  (compares  things  together  by  the 

.  referring  it  to  fomething  clfc.  It  may  indeed  be  per- 
ceived by  our  fcnfcs,  or  it  may  be  figured  by  our  ima- 
gination ;  but  vre  fhall  try  in  vain  to  make  it  an  objed 
of  the  underftanding^  without  conceiving  it  to  be  like 
fomething  elfe,  or  different  from  fome  other  thing.  And 
the  lame  is  true  with  refped  to  the  qualities  or  accidents 
of  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  in  {o  far  as 
they  have  fomething  in. common,  or  fomething  different 
from  other  accidents.  Now^  fubflance  and  accident 
cooiprehend  the  whole  of  things. 

If  it  be  aiked,  from  whence  we  get  this  knowledge  of 
likcnefs  and  difference,  which,  I  fay,  is  all  we  know  of 
the  nature  things  ?  I  anfwer,  from  the  fource  of  all  our 
knowledge  in  our  prefent  ftatc  of  exiftence,  I  mean  the 
fenfes:  And,  particularly  with  refpedb  to  material  ob- 
jects, we  have  that  knowledge  of  them  diredly  and  im- 
mediately from  the  fenfes.  For  we  know  nothing  of 
their  likenefs  or  difference,  except  from  their  operati- 
ons upon  our  organs  of  fenfc.  Thofe  which  operate 
upon  our  organs  in  the  fame  way,  we  fay,  are  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  thofe  which  operate  in  a  different  way,  of  a 
different  kind.  As  to  mind,  and  its  operations,  we 
know  nothing  of  it,  but  from  the  confciouihcfs  of  the  o- 
pcrations  of  our  own  mind.  Thofe  of  them,  which  in  that 
way  that  we  know  to  be  alike,  we  refer  to  the  fame  dais, 
and  call,  doubtin^^  believing^  ^i^Jiring^  fi:c.  \  and  from  them 
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lump,  ndfyy  The  brutes  make  the  compari- 
fim  only  when  the  fenfc  is  excited  by  the 
prefehce  of  the  objed^  with  which  they  com^- 
pare  another  perception  of  fenfe  preferved 
in  the  memory.  Thus  a  dog,  when  he 
knows  his  mafter,  compares  the  immediate 
perception  which  he  has  of  him  with  the 
paftf  which  he  retains  in  his  memory  or 
imagination*.  And  I  km  perfuaded,  that,  in 
our  very  early  years,  we  compare  in  no  o- 
thcr  way :  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  we  attain 
the  faculty  of  c4)mparing  together  the  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  even  when  the  objeds  are 
not  prefent ;  and  from  that  comparifon,  for* 

ming  notions  of  their  likenefs  or  unlikenefs. 
E4 

wc  <yftingui(h  other  operations,  which  by  the  fume 
means  we  know  to  be  different. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  our  ideas,  and  whatever  can 
be  called  knowledge,  arife  from  experience  and  obferva^ 
don,  either  of  external  objects,  or  of  what  pafTes  in  our 
iiwn  mind.  So  that  tftwu^iety  experience^  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  as  Ariilotle  informs  us,  but  alfo  of  our 
ideas,  which  are,  like  art,  nothmg  elfc  but  a  colledlipn 
of  many  experiences.  And  as  art  is  clearly  not  from 
nature,  but  the  fruit  of  human  induftry ;  fo  neither  arc 
ideas,  which  come  from  the  fame  fource,  as  (hall  be 
more  fiilly  (hewn  in  the  fequel. 

•  The  difference  beiwixt  thefe  two  I  will  afterwards  ex- 
plain ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  imbarrafs  the  pre* 
fimt  argument  with  fuch  a  difcuflion« 
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Of  the  generals  thus  formed  by  compari* 
fon9  logicians  diflinguifh  tnvo  fets  or  clafles. 
The  frfi  confifts  of  thofc  of  the  lowejlfpe^ 
cies;  fo  called,  becaufe  below  them  there  is 
nothing  but  individuals.  Thefe  being  for- 
med in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  and  re- 
corded in  the  memory,  as  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe  were  before,  the  mind  again  exerts  its 
power  of  comparifon  upon  them;  and  dif- 
covering  among  them  likewife  refemblances, 
forms  of  thofe  refemblances  another  fet  of 
generals  above  the  firft;  with  refped  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  language  of  logic, 
£ud  to  be  the  gefau.  And  thus  we  arife 
fTX)m  general  to  general^  till  we  come  up  to 
thofe  of  the  higheft  order^  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  inferior  order  by 
the  name  of  nnvverfals.  Thefe,  in  the  an- 
tient  philofophy,  have,  by  an  amazing  exer- 
tion of  the  human  genius,  been  reduced  to 
ten  dafles,  and  called  by  the  nam^  of  cate^ 
gories ;  fuch  as  fuhjlance^  quality ^  quantity^ 
&C.  *t    And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paf- 

♦  This  difcoveiy  was  firft  made  in  the  Pythagorean  fckwfl, 
(if  ic  was  not  brought  by  Pythagoras  from  Egypt) ;  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Arcfytah  a  philofopher  of 
fhai  fchool;  which  has  been  preferred  to  us  by  SwfliciMt, 
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fing»  the  very  great  impropriety  of  Mr 
Locke's  philofophical  language ;  for  thefe 
lauverJaU^  or  whatever  we  can  fuppofe  far* 
i!t\axtmov^fxovcifenfe  and  matter^  muft  all 
be  ranked  under  his  ideas  offenfation. 


the   commentator  upon  ArlftotU^  who  has  inferted  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  grcatcft  part  of  it,  in  his  commcnt.v 
ry  upon  AtiflatU's  Categories.     The  title  of  the  work,  as 
Sifnplicius  tells  us  was,  Hij*  t«p  «-«vI«f,  that  is,  Of  the  uni^ 
verff:  For,  it  appears,  he  confidered  thefe  univerials  as 
the  principles  of  all  things;  which,  no  doubt,  they  are. 
Ariftotle  has  entitled  his  work,  upon  the  fame  fubjed, 
K«i«r«(««<9  Categories^  or  Predicaments^  as  we  commonly 
mxifUte  the  word  from  the  Latin:  And  the  rea(bn  of  the 
difference  of  the  title  is,  that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has 
confidered  thofc  univerfals  Icgicaify,  as  the  predicates  of 
pr^p^ions ;  and  accordingly  has  fet  this  book  at  the  head 
of  his  logic :    Whereas,  Archytas  has  treated  of  them  me- 
tapt^caifyj  as  xht  principles  of  things.     Simplicius  tells  us, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has  followed  Archytks  very 
clofdy,  differing  from  him  in  very  few  things :     And  in- 
deed it  fo  appears  from  the  pafTages  he  quotes;  which 
dearly  flicw,  that  the  Categories  of  Archytas  arc  the  very 
lame  inname^  in  number^  and  in  nature^  with  thofe  of  A* 
ri&otle  ;  and  there  is  only  fome  difference  m  the  way  of 
arranring  them;    But,  as  to  the  method  of  explaining 
and  iUuftrating  them,  it  is  fo  very  like,  that  it  is  plain  A- 
riftode  muft  have  had  before  him  Archytas's  book ;  of 
which,  in  finiie  places,  he  has  copied  the  words,  only  tranf- 
lating  them  from  the  Dork  of  the  original  into  the  Attic^ 
And  yet  I  am  forry  to  lay»  that  neither  in  that  work^ 
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From  this  account  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  its  progrefs,  compared  with  that  ot  the 
brutes,  it  appears,  that  the  efTential  diffe* 
rence  betwixt  them  and  us  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  brute  ftill  continues  as  much  im« 


nor  in  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  he  ever  made  men- 
tion of  an  author,  to  whom  he  owed  a  difcovery  fo  great, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  fo  much  ufe.  It  is  indeed  true, 
what  Porphyry  fiiys  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras^  §  53.  That 
Plato,  Ariftotlc,  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  whom  he 
names,  have  taken  almoft  their  whole  philofophy  &om 
the  Pythagoreans*  But  there  is  no  other  of  them,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  that^has  tranfcribed  a  whole  book  of  that 
philofophy,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  owed 
it. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  difcovery,  it  is  fuch,  that  with- 
out it  we  (bould  have  had  no  perfed  fcience :  For  there 
can  be  no  fcience  without  definition ;  and  there  can  be  no 
definition,  unle(s  we  can  tell  the  genus  or  clafs  to  which 
the  thing  defined  belongs ;  and  the  definition  is  not  com- 
pletes uulcfs  we  can  telJ,  not  only  the  inmigdiate  genusj 
but  lihe  higheji  genus^  that  is,  the  loft  ctafs  under  which 
the  thing  is  comprehended.  Thus,  though  I  know  that 
num  is  an  animal,  if  I  do  not  know  what  aninud  is,  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  know  what  man  is.  But,  further,  ilippofe  I 
know  that  amnud  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  r«  i^yv^*'* 
or  ammatcd  batfy,  in  order  to  make  the  definition  complete^ 
I  mud  know  likewiie  to  what  genus  or  olais  of  things  the 
r«  •ft,^vx^*  belongs.  But  is  there  no  ftopping  in  this  a« 
ii^eat?  or  is  there  aa  infinite  prpgrefi  upwards?  If  there 
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merfed  in  znatter  as  we  are  in  the  firfl:  fbge 
of  life :  So  that  his  mind  never  ads  but  by 
impulfe  from  material  objedte,  either  exter->- 
nal  or  internal  j  by  which  laft  I  mean  the' 
natural  calls  of  appetite,  produced  by  certain 
alterations  of  the  body :  Whereas,  our 
mind   acquires  the   habit    of     ading  by 

bCyitbclearthere  can  beno  complete  defiiudon,and»  confe- 
qpexixlj,  no  perfeft  fcience;  becaufe  there  is  no  fcience  of 
wb2t  is  infinite.  Again,  fuppofe  there  was  a  limit  to  this  a- 
Ccent,  and  that  we  could  determine  the  ultimate  genus,  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  other,  that  is  the  categarj%  which,  in 
tlie  inflance  I  hare  given,  \&fnhftance  \  yet,  if  we  could  not 
define  the  nnmber  of  thofe  univerfals,  there  would,  for  the 
fSuBC  reafon,  be  no  fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  which, . 
aa  I  have  laid,  the  categories  are ;  and  all  we  could  fay 
cf  them  would  be,  that  they  were  infinite.  And  thus  it 
appears,  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  categories, 
there  would  be  no  fuch  fcience  as  metaphjificst  which  is  the 
fcience  of  the  principles  of  things,  nor  any  perfed  fci* 
encc  of  any  kind.  I  fay,  perfed  fcience ;  for  there  may 
be  fcience  without  fuch  complete  definitions  as  I  have 
fuppofed.  Thus,  Euclid  has  not  told  us  nuhat  a  point  is  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  what  genus  it  belongs  to ;  but  has  only 
laid,  that  it  is  that  ivhich  has  no  parti.  Figure^  he  has  de- 
fined, in  the  fame  way,  by  tellmg  us,  //  //  thatnubichis  in* 
clM  i/cneor  more  boundaries.  Length,  breadth^  and  thicknefs, 
be  jhas  not  at  all  defined,  though  he  has  made  ufe  of  the 
terms  in  the  definitions  o(  lines yfurfaces,  zndfilids,  but  has 
refierred  to  fenfi  and  common  apprehenfion  for  the  know- 
ledge of  them.    And,  though hcbas made )»Mr^/if^# and 
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itfelf,  without  any  fuch  impulfe  from 
matter,  and  fo  of  exerting  that  felf-tno^ 
njzng  power  J  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
18  the  chief  charaderifiic  of  mindj  and  which 
is  denied  to  the  brutes,  at  leaf);  in  the  (late 
in  which  we  fee  them. 

numher  the  (ubjedts  of  two  fciences^  y\z.  geovietry  and  arith' 
fttttict  he  has  faid  nothing  of  the  category  to  which  thef 
both  belong,  viz.  fuantity.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Plat# 
has  faid,  xhax geometry^  and,  in  general,  what  we  call  matbe^ 
vuttkf,  are  not  pcrfed  fciences  ;  becaafe  they  do  not  de» 
monfirate  or  explain  their  principles.  See  Plato  De  Re^ 
fati.  lik  6.  But  Ariftotle  has  niade  an  apology  for  Eu- 
clid, and  aU  thofe  that  have  treated  of  the  inferior  feiencet^ 
by  ihewing,  that  It  belongs  only  to  the  firft  fhHofopby^  or 
X}aitfcienceoffdencest  as  it  may  be  called,  to  dcmonftrate 
the  principles  ofxhc/uhaltem  fciences ^  which  ajume  theif 
principles,  but  do  not  demonftrate  them.  And  therefore 
Euclid  would  have  been  to  blame,  becaufe  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  fcience,  if  he  had  med- 
dled with  f^ace^  extenjion^  quantiiy^  or  any  fuch  univer- 
fals. 

Thus  it  appears  of  what  univerfal  ufe,  not  only  in  logic^ 
but  in  the  nifMe  of  philofophy,  the  do^brine  of  the  Categories 
is;  of  which  I  could  not  help  takmg  notice  in  paffing, 
though  it  has  run  out  into  a  long  note.  I  fliall  only  add, 
that  the  public  will  very  foon  fee  a  work  of  Mr  Harris^ 
in  irtiich  the  nature  of  the  feveral  categories  will  be  accu- 
rately explained ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
will  be  the  beft  book  of  metapkufics  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage; for,  in  that  way,  he  has  chofen  to  treat  the  fuV» 
je«. 
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This  obfervation  will  explain  feveral  phae- 
nomena  of  the  brute  nature ;  from  which 
ibme  have  rafhly  concluded,  that  they  have 
the  uie  of  intelle£fc  and  reafon  as  well  as  we. 
Thu8»  a  horfe,  by  travelling  the  fame  road 
twice  or  thrice,  learns  to  know  it  often  bet- 
ter than  his  rider ;   from  whence  one  might 
conclude,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  a  road. 
But  the  fad  truly  is,  that  although,  no  doubt» 
the  perception  of  this  particular  road  is  im* 
prefled  on  his  memory  or  imagination,  and 
retained  there,  yet  he  has  no  idea  of  a  road; 
becaufe,  not  having  that  a€kive  felf-moving 
power  above-mentioned,  his  remembrance 
is  only  excited  by  the  objedt  being  prefent* 
ed  again  to  his  fenfe.    At  any  other  time, 
fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  he  never  thinks  of 
that  road,  nor  is  confcious  that  he  has  any 
fuch  perception  in  his  memory :  And  there- 
fore it  is  impoffible  that  ever  he  can  form 
the  idea  of  a  road,  according  to  the  procefs 
above  defcribed.     Again,  a  horfe  or  a  dog 
remembers  his  home,  or  the  place  where  he 
is  fed,  and  protedled  from  the  weather;  but, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  never  thinks  of  that 
place,  except  when  he  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger, cold,  love  of  fociety,  or  any  other  natu- 
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ral  appetite.  And  it  is  the  fame  with  refped 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  bnitey 
as  with  refpedl  to  his  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal objefts :  For  not  having  that  felf-mo- 
ving  power  which  we  have,  he  cannot  re- 
View  his  own  operations,  of  which  he  is  not 
confcious ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  form  ideas  of  refleSiion. 

From  what  is  here  faid,  the  diflFerence  be- 
twixt perceptions  offenfe  and  ideas  muft  ap- 
pear manifold.  In  the  fr/l  place,  Thofe 
perceptions  are  only  the  materials  from 
which  ideas  are  formed  ;  and  therefore  are 
its  diftind):  from  ideas  as  the  matter  of  any 
thing  is  from  its  form.  2do^  Perceptions  of 
fenfe  arife  only  from  obje£ts  prefeut ;  where- 
as ideas  may  be  formed,  and  are  commonly 
formed,  from  pad  fenfations,  preferved  in 
the  memory  or  imagination.  3//^,  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  preferved  in  the  memo- 
ry or  imagination,  are  no  more  than  the  i- 
fiiages  of  objeds,  fuch  as  they  were  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  fenfes :  But  neither 
fenfe,  memory,  nor  imagination,  makes  that 
comparifon  winch  we  hiave  fliewn  to  be  ab- 
solutely neceflary  in  order  to  form  ideas. 
And  hence  it  is,  4/Of  That  the  perceptions 
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of  fenfcy  though  retained  in  the  memoiy, 
are  all  of  individual  things ;  whereas  ideas 
are  all  of  generals  j  being  of  things  common 
to  many  individuals.  And-,  Iqfifyj  In  the 
&rmation  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  ahqgether 
a£tive;  whereas,  in  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
it  is  merely  paflive.  What  confufion,  there- 
fore, muft  it  not  have  produced  in  p];ulofo* 
phy,  the  not  diftinguifhing  things  fo  differ- 
ent in  their  nature,  and  the  operations  of 
faculties  fo  different  Sisjen/eand  intelle^F-^^ 
And  fo  much  for  the  ideas  that  are  formed 
immediately  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 

As  to  the  ideas  which  arife  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  which  I  fhall  call, 
with  Mr  Locke,  ideas  of  refleilioth  they  are 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  :  For  the  mind 
preferving  the  memory  of  its  own  operati- 
ons, as  well  as  of  external  objects,  and  re- 
viewing and  comparing  together  the  indivi- 
dual operations  thus  preferved  in  the  me- 
mory, and  difcovering  fomething  common  to 
fcveral  of  them,  of  that  one  common  thing  it 
forms  the  idea ;  and  in  that  wiay  we  come 
by  the  ideas  of  doubting^  deliberating^  affirm-- 
ingj  and  of  thinking  in  general.  This,  I  be- 
lieve*  is  agreeable  to  Mr  Locke's  notion  of 
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fuch  ideas ;  and,  as  he  has  obierved,  under 
the  operations  of  the  mind  we  ought  to  in- 
clude, the  pajjion  as  well  as  the  aSiion  of  the 
mind:  So  that  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and 
paiU)  (not  theadual  feeling,  for  that  is  mere 
feniation*),  and  of  all  their  various  modifi- 
cations in  the  different  paifions,  are  all  ideas 
which  we  get  from  reflection.  But  we 
{hould  carefully  diftinguifh  two  things  that 
he  has  not  diflinguifhed,  viz.  the  particular 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  idea  or^^- 
neral notion  thence  formed;  which  he  has 

*  I  call  it  Mere  fenjation^  when  there  is  ao  perception  of 
any  external  objeff :  For  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  word 
fenfatlon^  as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  is  equivocal,  denoting 
either  the  perception  of  any  external  objedl  by  the  fenfesi 
or  the  inward  feeling  of  pleafure  or  pain  arifmg  from  the 
body;  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
emotion  and  alteration  ot  the  mind.  Thb  lafl  kind  of 
feniation  is  often  joined  with  the  former;  for  often,  when 
wc  feel  pain,  we  perceive  at  the  fame  time  the  external 
objed  that  produces  it;  as  when  a  man  is  pricked  by  a 
fword,  or  burnt  with  a  hot  iron.  At  other  times,  we  feel 
pain  without  the  perception  of  any  external  objed;  which 
ts  the  cafe  where  the  body  labours  imder  any  difeafe. 
And  as  thus  we  have  fenfation  of  pam,  without  the  per* 
ception  of  any  external  object;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  very  frequently,  and  indeed  mofl  commonly,  the 
perception  of  external  objeds  without  cither  pmn  or 
flcafure*  ^ 
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oQofiiuiided  in  the  fame  xnaaner  as  he  has 
confounded  xht  particular  perceptions  of  fenfe 
with  the  ideas  formed  from  them. 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  of  our 
ideas*  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  forms 
them  without  any  afiiftance  from  the  fen* 
fes.  With  refped  to  the  ideas  of  reflexion, 
there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt,  as  the  fen- 
fes  do  not  fo  much  as  furnifh  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  formed :  And,  with 
refpe&  to  the  ideas  arifmg  from  fenfation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  furnifhes  only  the 
materials,  upon  which  the  mind  works  by 
itfelf,  and  forms  the  ideas :  For  thofe  ideas, 
as  we  have  fhewn,  arife  from  the  mind's 
comparing  together  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  difcovcring  betwixt  them  certain  re- 
femblances  and  fimilitudes.  Now,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  the  fenfe  can  compare  or  per- 
ceive relations  of  any  kind ;  and  therefore 
this  comparing  faculty  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  rational^  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  the  logical  mind :  For  the  Greek  word 
**yff.  which  the  Latins  render  by  the  term 
ratio f  properly  fignifies  a  relation.  And  ac- 
cordingly Euclid,  *  who  muftbefuppofed  to 

^  •  The  definition  is,  A.^.i  Mt  ^i rc#«,»  •^fir^,  huU  w». 
AiWIVItf  W9im  a^icti,  lib.  J.  def.  3.   And  the  learned  in  the 

Vol.  I.  F 
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fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety,  fo  defines 
the  word  applied  to  magnitude. 

If  any  man,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid,  -^ 
can  have  the  leaft  doubt  of  thefe  ideas  form-  3 
ed  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  being  the  - 
adl  of  the  mind  fmgly,  as  v/eii  as  ideas  of  : 
refledion,  let  him  confider  that  clafs  of  a 
them  which  arc  called  ideas  of  relation^  fuch 

Greek  language  may  obfcrvc,  that  this  Is  the  proper  <•/>•- 
fnological  fenfe  of  the  word  >»r»5 ;  for  it  is  derived  from 
My>%  of  which  the  anticnt  fignification  was  lo  gather  or 
coiled;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  and  in  the  mo(l 
antient  dialcifl  of  Greek  extant,  I  mean  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  the  later  Greek  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  that  fenfe 
in  compofition,  as' in  the  word  CyWc^a.  From  this  ori- 
ginal (igniRcati  on,  Aef©?,  by  a  very  natural  metonymy^  came 
to  fignify  relation  or  covtfarsfon ;  which  cannot  be  made 
without  colkaing  the  things  together,  and  fetting  them, 
as  it  were,  bcfide  one  another.  And  accordingly  this 
very  word  comparifon^  from  the  Latin  c&mparoy  and  likewifc 
C6nfer0y  covtpono^  all  denote  fitting  together  ovjuxtapcfition. 

From  the  word  A*r»f,  the  Greeks  derive  the  adje^ive 
x$\M6^y  which,  according  to  the  propriety  of  that  language, 
fignifies,/\7i'///^rt  natural  aptitude  to  acquire  this  coinfaratixe 
faculty  ive  call  reason.  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  it 
is  ufed  in  the  definition  of  man,  who  is  faid  to  be 
5«»»  Affixfl',  which  therefore  comprehends  an  infant 
as  well  as  a  grown  man.  '  But  as  this  defcription  is 
not  fuflficicnt  to  diflinguifh  man  from  the  brute  animals, 
'  which,  as  we  have  fccn,  have  this  comparative  faculty  as 
well  as  we,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree ;  therefore  they 
add  to  the  definition  wtr  mii  iT<r%^iif  >f*I<*#i',  by  which 
the  brute  is  altogether  excluded;  as  fhall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. 
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as  likenefsy  diverftty^  double^  half^  and  the 
like.  Thefe  ideas  are  certainly  formed  from 
fenfible  obje£tS)  as  much  as  the  idea  of  a 
num  or-a  horfe ;  yet  no  body,  I  think,  will 
lay,  that  the  fenfes  have  any  concern  in  the 
formation  of  them  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
namely,  becaufe  they  are  comparifons  which 
tlie  mind  makes  of  two  or  more  things*. 
F2 

'  •  Plato,  in  the  paflligc  quoted  above  from  the  Thcae- 
tctus,  gives  cxiitnples  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  to  prove  that 
the  miild  thinks  and  perceives  by  itfelf,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  body  or  its  organs.  Socrates  is  there  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing ;  and,  after 
having  cftablifhcd,  ^hat  what  we  perceive  by  the  one  we 
cannot  perceive  by  the  other,  he  aflcsTheaetetus,  whether, 
when  we  think  of  both  thefe  fenfes,  we  do  it  by  the  organs 
Qiather\  or,  when  we  think  oi cither^  Is  it  done  by  the  or- 
gans of  both?  For  this  is  truly  the  fcnfe  of  the  paf- 
uge,  though  the  words  wil!  not  bear  it,  as  they  (land  in 
the  printed  editions,  thus  :  Ei  n  «^«  ^ri^i  «xc^«rf  ^mv  hat^^n^ 
•VK  «v  l««  yi  fay  fcrr^dv  i^yectcv,  ti/tf*  ttv  tiee  rtv  Irtp^v  vf#i 
MtL^Ti^itf  anQx^m*  «».  Theaetet.  torn,  i.fi,  185.  EJit,  Serrani, 
But  the  lad  member  of  the  fentence  ought  to  be  read 
thus«  •Si'  av  it*  TATV  uftp6Tt^af  m^t  rev  in^ftv  ttiT^aft  '«y. 
Theaetetus  anfwcrs,  *  That  we  do  not  think  fo  by  the  or- 

•  gans  of  cither,  or  of  both.  Firft,  then,  fays  Socrates, 
<  concerning  colour  and  found,  do  not  we  think  this  of 

*  b9th,  that  they  are  bctb? — Certainly. — And  likcwife,  that 

*  each  of  them  is  diflFerent  from  the  other,  and  the  fame 
«  with  iticlf  ?— No  doubt.  And  that  both  are  two,  and  each 

•  of  them  on^  ?— This  likcwife. — And  cannot  you  confidcr 
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Now  the  other  ideas  derived  from  the  fame 
fource;  though  they  are  not  actual  compari- 
fons  made  by  the  mind  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
or  think  of  them^  and  therefore  are  not  ide* 
as  of  relation ;  yet  they  are  the  refult  of 
comparifons  formerly  madej  from  which 
we  coUeii  that  common  nature  which  makes 
the  idea  of  any  objefl:  of  fcnfe.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  in  this  (late  of  our  exift- 
ence,  we  think  and  form  ideas  only  by  com-- 
parifon.  The  reafon  of  which  is  obvious^ 
from  what  has  been  {aid,  viz.  That  we  cc^ 
leS  our  ideas  from  objedls  of  fenfe  that  we  fet 
together  and  compare.  Intelligences  of  ahigh- 
er  order  have,  no  doubt,  a  manner  of  concep- 
tion very  different,  but  of  which  it  is  excee*- 
dingly  diflBcult  for  us  to  have  even  an  idea*. 

«  whether  they  be  like  or  unlike?* — And  in  this  way  he 
goes  on*  till  it  comes  out,  that  the  ideas  ofhdr^  or  mi 
hiingt  Ukd  or  unlike^  the  fame  or  different  ^  one  or  man^^  are  all 
ideas  which  the  mind  forms  by  itfelf.  Thefe  fo  gene^* 
ral  ideas  Plato  has  chofen  as  moll  evident  proofs  of  hit 
propofition.  But  it  is  clear,  from  what  is  faid  above,  ^^^ 
the  argument  goes  to  all  general  conceptions. 

^  There  was,  however,  among  the  anticnts'  a  kind  •£ 
myftic  philofophy,  fotuaded  upon  the  writmgs  of  Plato, 
wbich  profefled  to  exalt  human  nature  above  the  prefiait 
condition  of  noortality,  to  a  degree  of  intelligence  whieh 
we  conceive  to  belong  only  to  fuperior  natures.  This 
phSofophy  prevailed  much  in  later  times.    It  began  with 
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Aad  thus  it  appears,  that  the  divifion  of 
die  conceptions  of  the  mind  made  by  Plato 

flobnns  of  Alexandria,  the  fcholar  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
aad  contumed  through  his  fucceflbrs.  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
Uichoss  down  to  Proclus,  the  greatcft  of  all  theie  philofo- 
phkal  myflagogues,  and  who  was  thought  to  explain  fo 
well  the  abftrufe  parts  of  Plato^s  philofophy,  that  he  was 
hoiioared  vnth  the  name  of  his  Succeflbr,  {iwiox^f 
nxmrtffuuf)'  Thefe  philofophers,  by  a  certain  conrfe  of 
ftody  and  method  of  living,  pretended  to  raife  the  human 
mind  above  uv$  or  intdle^t  and  to  make  it  conceive  even 
intelle^faial  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  compari- 
fim,  that  is,  by  circuit  and  colle6tion»  but  dire^ly  and  im* 
mediately,  (^m  iw&Xif  or  iJlvStAif,  as  they  ezprefledit),in 
the  fiuDC  manner  as  we  perceive  objects  of  fenfe.  And 
in  dus  way,  they  iaid,  and  this  way  only,  tvas  that  being 
to  be  conceived,  who  was  above  all  time  and  place^  and 
even  fiibftance,  (v vf^vr«H)»  in  (hort, exifted  in  a  manner  al- 
together different  from  every  thing  elfe.  See  Proclus  in 
Pki,  TMffg.  lib.  3.  cap,  13.  etpaffmu 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  had  not  too  high  a  notion 
of  the  perfedion  to  which  our  nature  might  attain, 
when  they  thought  that  we  could  change  the  very  man- 
ner of  our  perception,  is  not  my  bufmefs  at  prefent  to  in- 
q[aire :  But  fo  izx  at  leaft  is  certain,  though  I  think  it 
las  not  been  obferved  by  any  modern  philofopher,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  intelled  operates  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, at  leaft  in  ordinary  men,  from  that  in  which  the 
ftnle  performs  its  operations.  For  the  fenfe  directly  and 
immediately  apprehends  its  objedl;  whereas  the  intcUeft 
operates  only  by  comparifon,  and  by  coUeAing  likenefles 
and  diflbnilitudes  from  different  objedts,  as  ihall  be  af- 
ttnncrds  more  fully  explained. 

F3 
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is  well  founded ;  and  that  there  are  «tnily 
conceptions,  which  are  the  aft  of  the  mind 
operating  by  itfclf,  without  any  afliftance 
from  the  fenfes.  And  thus  I  would  fain 
hope,  that  I  have  diftinguiflied  the  percept 
tions  of  fcnft  from  ideas  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  will  not  again  be  confounded,  and 
that  we  fhall  hear  no  more  fo  flrange  a  lan- 
guage in  philofophy,  as  that  which  fpcaks 
of  vifible  and  tangible  ideas  ^, 


CHAP-        VIL 

Of  AhflraEl  Ideas. — That  there  are  Ideas 

ivhich  are  not  abJlracL- Of  the  three. 

^vays  in  ivhich  Ideas  exifl. 

IN  the  language  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phy, ^^Mfr^/  ideas^  and  abflraii  ideasy 
are  underftood  to  be  fynonymous  terms  j 
and  every  notion  of  the  mind  that  is  abjlrail-- 
cd  is  underftood  to  be  general;  and,  'vice 
fa^  every  general  notion  is  conceived  to  be 
ab/lraSied.     But  this  I  hold  to  be  a  miflake: 

•  This  is  the  language  of  Dr  Berhley  in  his  Tbeofy.  (f 
Vifscn. 
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For,  ip  the  firft  place,  I  think  I  have  fhcwn, 
that  we  not  only  may  have  a  conception  of  a 
particular  quality  of  any  fubftance,  abjlra^- 
ed  from  its  other  qualities,  without  concei- 
ving fuch  quality  to  belong  to  any  other 
lubftance  j  but  that  we  mti/l  have  had  fuch 
an  abjirail  conception  before  wc  could  have 
2.nj  general  conception.  And  we  may  go 
further,  and  fay,  that  fuch  abftraded  con- 
ception of  the  individual  quality  may  never 
be  generalized.  Thus,  e.  g.  if  I  believe 
that  there  is  ne  other  fun  in  the  univerfc 
than  ours,  and  if  I  confider  his  rays,  or  any 
other  quality  peculiar  to  him,  feparately 
from  his  other  qualitiesj  I  have  an  abjiraii^ 
ed  notion  of  his  rays,  but  no  general  notion 
or  idea  of  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  may  be  ab- 
flra^iony  without  generalization.  But  can 
there  be  generalization  without  abjirailion  f 
Or  are  there  no  other  ideas  but  abjlradi 
ideas  ?  That  all  thofe  in  the  human  mind 
are  fuch,  is  admitted.  But  arc  there  no  o- 
thcr  in  the  univerfe  ?  Does  every  intelli- 
gence think  in  the  manner  wc  do  ?  If  fo, 
matter  miuft  be  the  eldeft  of  things ;  and  e- 
vcn  mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be  derived 
from  it :  For  that  muft  be  the  confequeuce, 
F4 
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if  there  be  no  ideas,  but  (uch  as  arile  from 
matter ;  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive 
intelligence  without  idea$«  And  yet  to  this 
confequence  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  natu- 
rally leads ;  which  n\akes  mind  fo  depen- 
dent upon  body,  as  not  to  operate  without 
it,  and  knows  nothing  beyond  fenfation,  and 
its  ideas^  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  perfua-r 
ded,  that  Mr  Locke  did  not  mean  to  draw 
fuch  confequences  from  his  philofophy; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  confequences  hayc 
been  drawn  firom  it,  and  that  the  mod  extra*? 
vagant  fyftems  of  fcepticifm  have  been 
founded  on  it. 

The  philofophy  I  have  learned  is  of  a  ve-^ 
ry  diflFerent  kind :  It  teaches  me,  that  mind 
is  the  moft  antient  of  things  * ;  and  that, 
as  it  alone  has  a£kivity,  and  the  principle  of 
motion  in  itfelf  it  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  e- 
vcry  thing :  That  therefore  there  are  ideas 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  thofe  which 
we  abftraft  from  matter,  being  the  models 
or  archetypes  of  all  material  forms:  That 
cf  fuch  ideas  the  intelleSiual  nvorld  is  com- 
pofed;  of  which  the  material  is  no  more 
than  a  copy :   That  there  are  other  intellir 

•  PkiOf  in  E^nonup.  Ioo8«  efiu  Tlclm^ 
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gences  in  the  univerfe  befides  oursy  and  in* 
finitely  fuperior  to  ours;  and  one  higheft  of  ' 
aUv  in  whbfe  intelled  refides  that  inte|ledual 
worldy  and  who  is  tiot  only  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  things,  but  virtuaify  comprehends  in 
himfelf  every  thing  exifling. 

Thefe  ideas  of  higheft  order  and  dignity 
aret  in  the  language  of  anttent  philofophy, 
faid  to  be  iefore  the  mcmy  * ;  that  is>  anteri- 
IHT  to  all  individual  and  particular  forms ; 
which  being  infinite  in  number,  are  faid  to 
he  nun^j  in  contr adi£lion  to  the  one  idea  that 
is  the  patem  of  them.  Again,  if  they  are 
confidered  as  exifting  in  the  particulars  or 
individuals  of  whifili  they  conftitute  the  na« 
ture  and  eflence,'  Ihey  are  faid  to  be  in  the 
many  f*  And  in  this  way  exifts  the  whole 
vifible  nv9rld\  which  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
telle^al  world  made  perceptible  to  the  fenfe. 
And  laft  of  all  come  the  ideas  of  our  minds 
abftra£ked  from  the  many ;  that  is,  from  the 
material  world  :  For  fuch  is  our  condition 
in  this  period  of  our  exillence,  that  we  mull 
neceflarily  draw  all  our  ideas  from  that 

1^  £«  Ttif  V«AA#lf  • 
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fource ;  and  this  fort  of  ideas  is  faid  to  be 
afUr  thfi  many  *. 

To  tiiis  triple  order  of  forms,  as  Mr  Ebu:- 
ris  elegantly  calls  them,  belong  three  feve- 
ral  fciences.  To  the  firft  and  higheft  order 
belongs  that  fcience,  which,  from  Ariftotle's 
method  of  treating  it,  has  got  the  name  of 
metaphyftcs ;  but  I  think  is  better  denomi- 
nated xhtjir/l  philofophy :  The  fubjedi:  of 
which  are  the  tntelUBualforms^  previous  to 
the  materia^  of  which  they  are  the  pattern, 
and  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  not  par- 
taking  of  the  corruption  or  contagion  of 
matter ;  and  therefore  having  a  fixed  and 
permanent  exiftence :  For  thofe  forms  that 
are  united  with  matter  are  inaconftant 
change  and  flux,  as  well  as  the  matter  it-» 
felf  t*     Of  thefe  intelledual  forms,  this  fci- 


*  Br*  r§tf  v«AX««(.  See  Mr  Harris's  Hennes^  hook  3.  ch  4. 
where  this  dodrine  is  finely  illuftrated  by  an  example  from 
the  works  of  art,  and  by  feveral  elegant  quotations  from 
the  Greek  commentators  upon  Ariftotlc.  What  I  have 
licrc  faid  relates  only  to  the  works  of  nature. 

f  See  upon  this  fubje^  a  Pytbagoretm  philofopher  of  the 
latter  times,  Nicomachus  Gerajinusy  in  his  treatife  upon 
Arithmetic^  in  initio.  The  pafTage  is  fomewhat  long,  but  I 
will  tranfcribc  it  for  the  fake  of  the  learned  reader,  who 
inay  not  have  the  book,  as  it  is  rare,  never  having  beea 
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ccce  etplains  the  nature;  and  in  thofe  of 
them  that  aretooft  general5  fuch  as  the  cate^ 
gorifs  above  mentioned,  contemplates  the 
fr/l  principles  and  elements  of  things  :     For 

bat  once  printed.  It  is  where  he  comments  upon  Pytha- 
goras's  definition  of  philofophy,  "which  was  \wtAniA%  rttv 
«i1jr».''Upon  that  occaflon;  he  explains  what  the  «fl«,  or 
th'ngj  realfy  exifling^  are,  in  contradiftinftion  to  what  has 
no  fixed  or  permanent  exiliqnce.  The  words  arc,  Ofl«  h, 
T«  mI«  rm  mirm.  ««i  sia-ttvrttf  tin  tmr%?i»vflti  i»  r«  Moyi^ 
Ml  •^ix«Ii    T#v    iiftii  HiAttfAtfti,    •ih  Iti  fi^ttx^.      T«vr« 

^ff  v«^  QffuSsnM  in9r$9  ttut  vAim»,  ii'  }i«vik««  f vtm  mi  ^ir«. 

C«Af|«   JW  WMMTH   Irri,  ^iftUflim  r%f  T««    |(  «(;|^(  Miti^v  i!aik 

MCI  tfiwr^rMc  f  vriv  x«i  it^iai^r**  tA^  y«^  }|'  «A4f  «*»  t^ f- 
w\%  KMi  iiAA«i«r4.  r»  }i  «^^<  Avr^y,  «  »«i  ^v*  «vTt|  5ii#f«v 
^wii,  «M'4»JMr«'  Ii«»  wofTnrtft  T§TrrnTtff  o^fmrtcfMi^  ^i« 
ytli,  fc^{«T«TH,  ir«riiris,  «x''^(»  fci^yHtfi,  }/«^irfif,  r«- 
*•*»  Xi^***'  •■•"T*  ec^Xs/fj  §U  Wf^itxiT»t  T»  li  ijeMff-rii  ^i#- 
^Tf,  ivaL^x%t  xttf  lavra  ttxifiUm  teat  Uft,{]mwrs/r»*   CvflZtS^- 

XMrttf     it    ^fTfVll    XMt    WcI^»VcXmVU     Tifit    Wt^t     re    VWKHfAlUf 

Qnfui  vmimy.  rut  In  r«fvr«y,  H^t^trttf  Iwtrrn/in  I0Yiv,  i  (§' 
ptmr  (vftSi6nx»ri0t  it,  xxt  ruf  fitTt^eflttf  «vT«fy,  «0-«  lo-ri 
QmfAmT^p,  AAA*  fxfiytf  fctf  avXtt  xat  mihte^  xmt  MTiXturtirti, 
Ml  iut  v«Fr«(  ifjftch  ««<  czs-tf^tfAAftxrtf,  vi^vxi  }<«riAfiv, 
«r«vr«ff  r«|  «vT«y  •vv'M  fxiS<«/«iy0vr«.  k«i  i««0T«»  nvr^y, 
»v^i«<  «v  Afytrm.  The  fenfe  in  fubftance  is,  that  ideas jOv 
ifiuU^ual  formic  alone  can  be  properly  faid  to  exifty  being 
immaterial,  eternal,  and  imchangeablc ;  that  matter  and 
hodf^ti  by  their  natures,  in  a  continual /tfx  and  change, 
that  it  is  only  by  participation  of  the  intelle6lual  form  that 
the  corporeal  form  can  be  faid  to  have  any  exiftence  at  all 
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all  things  exifting,  are  nothing  die  but  tfaoie 
iiniverfals  unfcMed»  as  it  were^  and  devdo-r 
ped.  From  the  inteUedual  world»  it  natural^ 
Ij  afceoda  «>  the  contemplation  of  that  im^ 
n/crfal  mind^  in  which  this  inteUedual  world 
is  contained ;  and  that  makes  the  higheft 
part  of  this  philofophy»  called  by  the  anti* 
ents  tbeokgy.  With  refped  to  the  ideas  u^ 
mi  fed  with  matter,  that  is,  material forms^ 
they  are  the  fubjed  of  that  fcience  called 
Natural  Philofopby.  And  as  to  ideas  ah^ 
Jlr ailed  from  matter,  the  fcience  converiant 
•bout  them  is  what  we  call  mathematics  *  ; 
tiie  fubjed  of  which  are,  lengthy  breadtby 
tbickne/sf  and,  in  general,  rnqgnitudct  like^ 
wUe  number^  and  its  (^eilionsj  ratios^  prom 
fortimuj  &x« :  Which  are  all  ideas  abftrad- 
ed  by  cur  minds  Jram  material  forms,  and 
not  confidered  as  exifting  in  thofe  forms,  for 
then  they  become  the  fubjed  of  M/«ra//yU» 
hjopby  Qi  mixed  mathematics ;  nor  as  prt^ 


that  rbdc  mtdUOud/ormt  cboogb  of  that  own  aatm 
immtrkJp  yit  beiag  «Bili4  to  bod]r»  th6y»  by  accident 
((}^i«Mr«()  partake  of  its  affcdions,  aad  become  liabla 
tocbaoge. 

*  Tkisi&tbe^waj  in  wbich  Arifiotle  ha»ditided  Ibo 
SoefettiUb^i|4lifiBr>£&i&ia  mM«. 
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waustoihdk  forms;  for^  in  that  view,  they 
would  be  the  fubjed  of  xhtfirft  philofophy. 

If  thi8  account  that  I  have  given  of  thefe 
three  orders  of  ideas  be  jufl,  any  philofophy 
of  ideas  which  does  not  diflinguifh  them 
muft  appear  very  defedive.  The  firft  are 
the  fountain  and  (burce  of  the  other  twO|  if 
it  be  true  that  this  world  is  the  produAion 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  not  of  blind  chance ; 
fort  if  foy  there  muft  be  an  inteUe£lual  world 
previous  to  the  matertaL  To  deny,  there- 
fore, the  exiftence  of  fuch  ideas,  is  to  deny, 
that  the  univerfe  is  the  work  of  mind.  This 
is  an  impiety  which  I  am  far  from  imputing 
to  Mr  Locke :  But  thu^  much  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  (ay,  that,  by  not  carrying  his  phi- 
k^bphy  of  ideas  beyond  fenfe  and  matter,  he 
has  given,  at  leaft,  the  appearance  of  rnate-^ 
riali/m  to  his  fyftem  *. 

*  It  18  really  furpr  ifing*  that  aa  author  who  treats  profeT- 
Icdly  of  the  philofophy  of  mind»  Ihould  never  have  made 
the  proper  diftindion  betwixt  miod  and  body,  two  things 
Qi  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  any  two  things  ean  be,  and 
vhjch  do  not,  like  other  things  ia  nature,  run  into  one  a- 
Aodier.  But,  £b  far  from  soakiQg  the  diftinftion  betwixt 
tliem,  it  is  plain»  that  he  has  confounded  them ;  for  not 
oDly  does  he  derire  his  whole  doSrine  of  ideai  from  bo« 
d7»  but  ]ie  has  exprefily  fatd^  that  there  b  no  contra- 
lUaioa  IA  body  thinUaf^  and  that  U  may  be  (o  modified 
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OfperfeSl  atid  imperfeSildeas. — Of  the  Ideas 
of  Plato. — Of  Science  and  Opinion;  and 
the  Difference  betwixt  thefe  two. 

IN  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  I  have 
faid,  that  the  idea  may  be  more  or  lefs  per-- 

as  to  have  that  faculty.  [EfFay  on,  &c.]  •*  Lib.  4.  cap.  '3. 
feA.  6.  But  this,  I  hold,  to  be  joining  together  two  i- 
dcas  altogether  repugnant,  and  ezdufive  the  one  of  the 
other.  For  what  is  body?  It  is  that  which  has  not 
the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  or  of  beginning  motion. 
What  again  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  has  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  and  of  beginning  motion.  In  this  way, 
Mr  Locke  himfelf  appears  to  have  defined  them,  when 
he  has  faid.  That  fuatter  cannot  Ptove  itfelf.  Ibid.  lib.  4. 
cap.  10.  fcA.  10.  And  again,  Adivc  pvixer  is  the  prof  er  at* 
tribute  of ffirit ;  Pa  five  power  of  tnMtter*  Lib,  2.  cap.  23. 
§28.  Now,  there  can  be  nothing  more  oppofite  or  con- 
tradiftory  than  aflirmation  and  negation,  fo  that  we  may 
as  well  conceive  the  fame  body  to  be,  at  the  fams  time, 
and  in  the  fame  rcfpcd,  both  round  and  not  round,  as  to 
conceive  body  thinking,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  bo- 
dy to  be  fpirit.  It  18  true«  that  a  thinking  fubftance  may 
be  joined  with  body  or  matter,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
human  mind,  fo  that  the  one  fhall  affeA  the  other  by  a 
nioft  wonderful  fympathy,  for  which  we  cannot  account; 
but,  we  muft  not,  therefore,  confound' the  two  fubftancos» 
or  iky  that  bo47  is  or  caa  be  ftiiiuL 
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fe6i\  from- which,  it  follows,  that  thefe  may 
be  a  general  notion  or  conception  of  the 
thing,  but  fuch  as  is  not  what  we  emphati- 
cally, and  properly  enough,  in  Englifh,  call 
the  idea  of  a  thing.  This  requires  explana- 
tion ;  without  which  our  philofophy  of  ideas^ 
and  confequently  of  language^  of  which  i- 
deas  make  fo  eflfential  a  part,  would  be  im- 
perfeft. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
formation  of  ideas,   it  is  plain  it  muft  be  a 
work  of  difficulty,  if  rightly  performed,  re- 
quiring attention  and  accuracy.     It  is  there- 
fore impoffible  that   it  can  be  equally  well 
performed  by  all,  or  by  any  at  firft.     The 
brute,  as  we  have  feen,   has  fome  confufed 
notion  of  ihc/pecies  in  the  individual.     Our 
children,  at  firft,  I  am  perfuaded,   have  no 
morcdiftindl  idea  of  It;  and,  I  believe,  they 
have  this  further  refembiance  to  the  brute, 
that  the  idea,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  excited  only  by 
the  prefence  of  the  objcdl,  or  by  fome  bodi- 
ly impulfe  of  one   kind  cr  another;   their 
minds  not  having  yet  acquired  ihztfelf-mo^ 
njing  power,  by  which  the  mind,  without 
fuch  excitement,  reviews  and  compares  to- 
gether the  perceptions  of  fenfe  lodged  in  the 
memory  or  imagination.  '  They  learn,  no 
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doubtf  by  coitveriatioii  wjth  grown  perfbns, 
to  form^  pretty  early,  more  diftin^  concep-» 
tions  of  the  different  fpeciefes  oifuhfiances  : 
But  as  to  qualities^  and  particularly  general 
qualities,  fuch  as,  good^  had^fair^  band/omi^ 
jtift^  and  unju/l^  though  they  have  thofe 
words  frequently  in  their  mouths,  the  ideas 
they  annex  to  them  are  fo  very  confufed  and 
indiftind:,  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  name. 
Nor  have  they  any  clear  conception  of  any 
term  they  ufe  denoting  any  general  quality^ 
except  it  be  of  fuch  as  denotes  a  fenfatim^ 
z&fweetn  hitter^  fainfuU  pleafant ;  of  which 
they  have  as  clear  ideas  as  many  philofophers. 
The  vulgar  may  be  faid  to  continue  children, 
in  this  rcfpcft,  all  their  lives,  at  lead,  in 
fame  degree  \  for,  though  their  notions  are, 
no  doubt,  more  diftindi  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren, and  fuch  as  they  can  better  explain, 
yet  they  arc  far  from  being  thofe  perfect  i- 
dcas  which  we  are  now  to  defcribc. 

This  idea  is  no  otlier  than  the  idea  of  the 
.  man  of  fcience,  or  philofopher ;  which  is  ve* 
ry  different  from  that  of  the  vulgar.  For, 
in  ihtjirft  place,  it  is  entirely  feparated  and 
abftradted  from  every  thing  miaterial,  all  the 
feveral  particular  objeds  from  which  it  is 
colled^  being  laid  out  of  the  view  of  the 
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miiidy  and  that  only  which  they  have  in 
common  being  confidered ;  whereas  the  vul- 
gar never  perfectly  make  this  feparationy 
but  ftill  continue  to  fee  the  one  only  in  the 
mm^ :  So  that  among  them,  tnan^  e.  g.  is 
no  more  than  one  name  given  to  Peter^ 
Jamcsy  and  Jobn^  and  other  individuals  of 
the  {pedes ;  and  when  they  want  to  exphun 
their  idea  of  any  thing,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  an  example^  that  is,  without  fhew- 
ii^  to  the  perfon  with  whom  they  converfef 
the  material  image  of  the  thing  in  their  own 
minds,  ^dly^  It  is  fuch  an  idea  as  confti- 
tutes  the  nature  and  eflence  of  the  thing  un* 
mixed  with  any  thing  elfe. 

How  difficult  this  laft  requifite  is  to  be  at- 
tained, we  (hall  be  convinced,  if  we  con(ider> 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  mixed  with  r- 
very  things  according  to  the  faying  of  the 
antient  phtlofopher,   I  think  it  was  Anaxa- 
goras.     Thus  lengthy  breadth^  and  thicknefit 
fgure^Jftuationj  and  qualities  without  num- 
ber, are  all  joined  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
jed,  and,  in  that  way,  prefented  to  the  fen- 
fes.     Nowt  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  intelled  to 
difcriminate  thefe,  and  fetting  them  each  a- 
part  by  itfelf,  in  that  way,  to  form  the  idea 

Vol.  I.  O 
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of  it.  If  this  is  rightly  done,  then  is  the  i- 
dea,  that  perfedl  idea  we  fcek  for,  fuch  as  is 
expreflfed  in  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of 
fcicnce.  But  it  may  be  defe£tive  in  feveral 
refpedls.  In  ihcfr/l  place,  It  may  only  con- 
tain qualities,  fuch  as  are  acciJental^  and 
not  diftingtiilhing  or  charaiierijiical  of  the 

JPecies\  aflf  I  were  to  form  my  idea  of  a 
man  from  the  colour  or  fize,  or  any  other 
property  belonging  to  the  individuals  I  may 
h^ve  feen,  but  not  comtnon  to  the  fpecied. 
Secondly  The  qualities  that  form  my  gene- 
ral idea  may  be  common  to  the  fpecies,  but 
mA  peculiar  \  as  if  I  (hould  make  my  idea 
of  a  man  to  be  that  of  a  creature  walking 
on  two  legs,  or  of  a  horfe,  that  of  a  creature 
with  four  legs.     Thirdly^  The  quality  may 

.  be  common  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  alfb  pecu-- 
Uary  but  may  not  contain  its  nature  and 

.  ^Jf^ice.  Thus,  if  I  define  a  man  by  his  ri- 
fible  faculty,  or  a  horfe  by  his  neighing, 
thefe  qualities,  though  both  common,  and 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  fpeciefes,  yet  as  they 
do  uot  conftitute  their  nature  and  effencet 
they  are  not  the  Idea  of  the  philofopher. 
Fourthly'^  The  qualities  of  which  I  form  my 
idea  of  the  fpecies,  I  may  not  have  a  clear 
anddi/linil  conception  of\  as,  e.  g.  if  I  define 
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man  to  be  a  rational  animal,  capable  of  in- 
tdlc£t  and  fcience,  unlefs  I  know  what  ro- 
iionalitj  is,  and  what  intelleSi  and  fcicnce 
are*   I  cannot  have  a  perfed  idea  of  a  man. 
Andy    Iqftly^  My  idea  may  contain  the  qua- 
lities   that  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the 
i^iecies,  and  alfo  fuch  as  conftitute  its  nature 
and  effence;  but,  if  it  contains,  belides  thefe, 
other  qualities  that  are  accidental^  or  idioTna^ 
ticalj  that  is,   peculiar  to  the  individual,  or 
that  are  common  to  other  fpeciefes ;  in  (hort^ 
if  it   contains  any  thing  elfe  but  thofe  very 
qualities  which  conftitute  the  nature  and  e^ 
fence  of  the  thing,  from  which  all  its  pro-- 
pertics  are  derived ;  nay,  if  it  fhould  contain 
any  even  of  thofe  properties  which  arc  by 
demonftration  deducible  from  its  nature;  as, 
c.  g.    if,  in   my  definition  of  a  triangle,  I 
Ihould  include  the  quality  of  its  having  its 
three   angles  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  it 
would  not  be  the  perfe5i  idea  of  the  philo- 
fopher,    which   muft  contain  nothing,  as  I 
have   iaid,    but    the   'uery  ejfence  of    the 
tlung. 

But,  if  it  have  not  this  fuperfluity,  and 
have  all  the  requifites  above  mentioned,  then 
18  it  the  idea  of  Plato,  fo  much  talked  of, 
G  z 
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and  fo  little  underftood,  being  a  fenfe  of  the 
word  difFerent  from  that  in  which  it  is  u(ed 
in  modern  philofophy.  For  it  is  not  the 
meaning  that  I  have  given  to  it,  which  com* 
prehends  every  general  notion,  however  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and 
far  lefs  is  it  the  idea  of  Mr  Locke,  which 
comprehends  even  perceptions  of  fenTe,  tho* 
it  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  that  he  borrowed  the  ufe  of  the  word. 
This  idea  is  the  real  thing  exifting  *,  of 
which  Plato  fpeaks  fo  often  in  a  language 
that  appears  myfterious,  but  which  may 
be  underflood  from  what  I  have  faid :  For 
he  tells  us,  ^^  It  is  that  which  makes  one  of 
**  the  many;  which,  preferving  the  tmity 
**  and  integrity  of  its  own  nature,  runs 
^^  through  ^d  mixes  with  things  infinite  in 
**  number;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it 
may  appear,  is  always  the  fame :  So  that 
by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the 
thing,  whatever  different  fhapes  it  may 
^\  afliime,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
'' mzy,  Froteus-likc,  hide  itfelf  t-*'  Now, 
though  this  defcription  alludes  to  a  peculiar 

t  SctPlat^inPiikhpCta/ibi. 
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aodon  of  his  concerning  ideas^  which  I  (hall 
afterwards  explaint  and  which  Plato  never 
has  out  of  his  view9  it  may  be  underftood  of 
the  idea^  fiich  as  I  have  defcribed  itt  by 
which  we  difcriminate  a  thing  from  all  o- 
thers,  and  find  it  out  mixed  with  many  o- 
ther  things  in  various  forms  and  fubftances.' 

This  perfedl  idea  is,  in  many  cafes,  very 
^fficult  to  be  apprehended^  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  very  general  idea;  for  fuch  ideas  are 
the  principles  of  things,  and  therefore  the 
moft  fimple  and  uncompounded :  But  for 
dut  very  reafon  they  are  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  by  us  apprehended;  firfi^  becaufe  we 
are  accuftomed  to  perceive  only  what  is 
mixed  and  compounded;  zxA^fccmdly^  be- 
caufe thofe  general  principles  are  joined,  and 
incorporated  as  it  were,  with  fo  many  vari- 
ous forms  and  fubftances,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  evolve  them,  and  ihew  them  by 
themfelves.  It  is  therefore  true  what  Ari- 
fiotle  fiiys,  that  thofe  principles,  by  how 
much  they  are  great  in  power  and  efficacy, 
by  fo  much  they  are  the  more  difficult  to  be 
^ftindly  apprehended. 

Of  this  kind  of  ideas  are  the  ideas  of 
juftice,  goodnefs,  and  beauty;  which  are  ft 
03 
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general,  and  therefore  of  fo  difficult  definiti-- 
on,  that  they  furnifhed  ample  matter  for  the 
Sophifts  of  old  to  (hew  their  art,  and  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  thofe  with  whom  they 
converfed.  Plato  has  written  no  lefs  than 
ten  books*,  in  order  to  explain  whatjufticc 
is;  and  he  has  given  us  a  definition  of  it> 
taken  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras  t»  ^ind 
which  is  very  different  from  the  common 
notion  of  it.  He  has  alfo,  in  the  fame 
books,  fpoken  much  of  the  goody  or  r#  «y«#«f, 
but  he  has  not  defined  it.  He  tells  us,  in 
the  way  of  fimilitude,  that  what  the  fun  is 
in  the  vifible  world,  the  r#  mytihf  is  in  the  in- 
telleftual.  And  he  further  fays,  that  to 
know  it  is  the  perfection  of  all  knowledge, 
as  it  is  the  governing  principle  in  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  fo  in  all  human  adtions 
and  purfuits  $.  Whether  Plato  himfelf 
knew  any  more  of  the  matter  than  what 
he  has  told  the  reader  in  thefe  books,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted,  though  I  (liould  incline 
to  think  he  did ;  and  therefore  I  hold  this  to 
be  one  of  the  myftcries  of  his  philofophy, 

^  Thefc  are  his  books  Hi^i  v«Airif«f ,  or  Df  repMka. 

f  See  the  Pythagorean  philofopher  Tkaps^  in  his 
noft  valnabk  WDfkt  ni<i  «^t!r#f »  inieitcd  in  GW/s  coUec- 
taon,  entided,  Opufeuk  l^h$kfm^  t€.  f.  68i 
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which  he  did  not  communicate  except  to  a 
vei'yfcw;  And  accordingly  it  is  fo  treated  by 
his  later  followers,  Plotinus,  lamblichus, 
and  Produs,  who  have  made  the  dodtrine 
of  the  w  myUf  a  great  part  of  the  myjlicalthc'- 
ologj  of  Plato. 

As  to  the  third  of  thofe  general  ideas,  the 
beautifuU  or  t*  »«\«p,  he  has  fpoken  much  of 
it  in  the  Sympqftum:    And  as  what  he  fays 
there  (hews,  that  he  underftood  ideas  were 
formed  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  (though 
by  the  my  fterious  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  them  one  Ihould  think  otherwife),  I  will 
here  give  the  fubftance  of  it.   "  The  firft  ob- 
*'  jedis,"  fays  he,  "  in  which  we  difcem  the 
**  beautiful,  are  corporeal  fonns ;  And  we  be- 
**  gin  with  loving  one  beauty  of  that  kind ; 
*'  from  thence  we  proceed  to  contemplate 
"  other  beauties  of  the  fame  kind,  till  we  dif- 
«*  cover  that  in  which  they  all  refemble  one 
"  another;  and  then,  abating  of  our  love 
**  for  the  individualy   we  come  to  be  lovers 
**  of  this /pedes  of  beauty,  and  general  ad- 
"  mirers  of  all  fne  forms.    From  body  we 
**  next  proceed  to  miW,  and  difcover  the 
**  beautiful  in  charaSiers^  manners^  and  i^/- 
^^  tutions;  and  finding  here,  too,  the  fame 
**  rcfemblancc  in  all  thefe,  we  become  gene- 

G4 
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nd  admirers  of  this  fpecies  of  beauty  like- 
wife,  cfteeming  but  very  little  the  former 
**  in  oomparifon  with  it  The  next  ftcp  is 
**  to  the  beautiful  iff^^n^^:  And  here,  in  like 
^^  manner,  we  ase  pot  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
*^  the  beauty  of  a  (ingle  fcience,  but  in  gt^ 
^^  neral  to  contemplate  that  fpecies  of  beau- 
?^  ty ;  and  by  this  courfe  of  ftudy,  we  come 
^^  at  laft  to  difcover  the  general  idea  of  beaur 
f  ^  ty,  comprehending  all  the  fpepiefes  abovfs 
^^  mentioned,  \\z.  thp  beautiful  informs^  in 
<^  numnersy  and  in  fcience.  A  mod  wondcrr 
^^  ful  beauty  iodeod,  fays  our  author,  an4 
^^  for  the  fake  of  which  only  all  other  beaur 
<^  ties  arc  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  eternal  and 
^^  incorruptible,  having,  neither  beginnioig 
^  nor  end,  increafe  nor  diminution :  It  is  not 
^^  beautiful  in  one  refped  and  ugly  in  anor 
•*  ther;  it  is  not  beautiful  at  one  time,  or  in 
^  one  place,  and  ugly  at  another  time,  or  in 
«« another  place;  nor  cap  it  be  ponceived  by 
^<  the  imagination,  like  a  fine  face,  or  a  fine 
<(  hand,  or  any  other  corporeal  form ;  nor 
<<  muft  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  this  uiur 
^  verfal  beauty  as  exifting  in  any  particular 
^^  thing,  fuch  as  an  animal,  or  even  the  earth 
*^  and  heavens ;  but  we  mufl  confider  it  fing^ 
f^  ly  by  itfdff  and  detached  fiom  every  thmg 
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^  clfe;  and  all  things  elfe  we  muft  confider 
<<  aa  beautifiiU  only  hj  participation  of  this 
^uniTeiial  beauty,  which  always  remains 
♦•  the  fame,  without  fuffering  the  lead  im- 
••  pair  or  diminution  by  the  deftrudtion  of 
♦'  thofc  other  things  in  which  it  exifb.  This, 
•*  iays  Diotima,  (the  prophetefs,  in  whofe 
'*  mouth  Socrates  puts  this  difcourfe),  is  the 
"  perfcS  fcience  of  beauty,  and  will  make 
**  you,  Socrates,  (to  whom  (he  is  introduced 
•*  as  fpeaking),  a  perfeft  lover,  if  you  are  ca- 
^^  pable  of  being  initiated  into  fuch  my(^ 
"  teries." 

In  this  manner  has  Plato  mixed  with  the 
merriment  of  a  feafl:,  and  even  the  riot  of  a 
debauch,  for  in  that  way  it  ends  at  laft,  his 
fublime  philofophy  of  ideas  and  intelleftual 
forms,  which  he  has  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
view  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whether  he  be 
ferious  or  pleafant  *. 

*  Thoie  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  intelle6hia{ 
philofophy,  will  be  furprifed  at  one  part  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  namely,  that  we  are  not  to  confider  this  idea  of 
beauty  as  inherent  in  any  particular  fubjed,  not  even  the 
heavens.  But  thofe  who  have  (hidied  the  precious  re- 
mains that  we  have  left  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plato  took  almoft  all  his 
philofophy,  particularly  his  theology  and  doctrine  of  i«* 
^eas,  Yvin  not  be  fnrpxi&d  at  this  ezpreflion  of  his :  For 
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From  what  is  faid,  it  will  be  further  evi- 
dent^  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  precife  de** 
finition  of  ideas  of  fuch  high  abftraftion. 
Plato,  we  fee,  has  not  attempted  to  define 
the  beautiful  in  this  paflage,  nor  in  another 
dialogue  which  he  has  written  wholly  upon 
the  fubje£t;  I  mean,  the  Hippias  Major; 

the  Pythagoreans  made  the  fame  diftindion  with  refpeA 
to  muiick  that  Plato  makes  with  refpcd  to  beauty,  diftin* 
giuiking  fenfible  and  intellcdual  mufic;  by  which  laft 
they  underftood  the  ratios  and  proportions  of  numbers^ 
confidered  (imply  by  themfelves,  abftraded  from  voice  or 
ibund,  and  every  fenfible  objed»  even  the  ftars  or  planets; 
(fee  NicofHachuj^s  Arithmetic^  p,  5.).  So  that  this  mnfic, 
stccording  to  their  notion,  was  fuperior  even  to  their  mu- 
fic of  the  fpheresy  fo  much  talked  of»  and  fo  little  under- 
ftood.  If  it  be  objeded,  that  this  inteiledual  mufic  of 
the  Pythagoreans  is  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  Plato's 
{nteDedual  beauty,  I  anfwer,  that  I  myfelf  have  known  si 
man  who  underftood  it  perfe^ly,  and  took  great  delight 
in  it;  for  he  would  fpcnd  whole  days  in  reading  mufic, 
without  applying  either  voice  or  inilrument  to  it.  Now 
thb  was  certainly  intelle^al  mufic,  though  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  fenfible  marks,  as  much  as-  reading  any  book 
is  an  ezercife  of  the  intelle^lual  faculty,  though  the 
thoughts  are  there  likewife  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  fen- 
fible charaAers ;  becaufe,  in  both  cafes,  the  marks  have  not 
the  leaft  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the  things  fignified; 
;uid  therefore  they  only  excite  the  memory,  but  do  not  in 
the  leafl  operate  upon  the  fenfe  or  imagination.  The 
pleafure,  therefore,  of  this  mufician^  mufl  have  been  alto- 
gether inteiledual,  produced  by  the  idea  of  thofe  numbers 
of  which  melody  sind  harmony  confifL 
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where  hcflicws  indeed  very  clearly,  that  Hip- 
pias  did  not  underftand  what  it  was;  but  he 
makes  us  nothing  the  wifer  for  that.  The 
good,  as  I  have  faid,^  he  explains  by  a  fimi* 
litude,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he,  does  the 
natureof  the  foul  in  the  Pbaedrus ;  where  he 
tdls  us,  that  to  have  the  idea  of  the  foul, 
(that  is,  in  his  language,  the  perfect  idea  a- 
bove  mentioned),  is  divine  knowledge,  and 
of  moft  difficult  attainment:  But  to  know 
what  it  is  like,  is  human,  and  of  lefs  diffi- 
culty *. 

This  diftindion  betwixt  perfeii  and  iw- 
fcffcii  ideasj  which  I  have  fo  much  infifted 
upon,  will  explain  a  thing  that  is  but  little 
underftood,  the  diflFerence  betwixt^ri^^and 
opiniatk  The  fubjedl  of  fcicnce  is  perfeSl 
ideasj  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  them ;  the 
iubjed:  of  opinion  is  mpcrfcEi  ideas.  For,  if 
the  idea  wants  any  of  the  requifites  above 
mentioned;  if  it  is  not  common  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  fpeeies;  or,  though  common, 
if  it  he  not  peculiar;  or,  though  both  com- 
mon and  peculiar,  if  it  be  not  ejfential;  or, 

with  allthefe  three  requifites,  if  we  have  not 

« 
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a  ckar  and  diftin^  conception  of  itf  (nr^  lafUy^ 
if,  befides  the  eflential  qualities,  we  throw 
into  our  idea  of  the  thiag  others  not  ejfentialj 
mfhort,    if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  the  things 
then  is  it  the  fubjedl  of  ofinimh  about  which 
we  fee  men  wrangle  and  dispute  without  end ; 
becaufe  they  do  not  argue  about  the  thing 
itfelf,  but  about  an  imperfef};  notion  of  it. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that 
Plato  iaid,  that  the  fubjeA  of  opinion  was 
neither  the  r#  #»,  or  the  thing  itfelf  not  was 
it  the  r#  ^  %u  or  nothing ;  but  fomething  be^ 
twixt  thefe  two.    This  may  appear  at  firft 
""  fight  a  little  myfterious,  and  difficult  to  be 
underfiood:    But,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  hot* 
tom,  it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  opinion  very  well:  For, 
as  he  (ays,  every  man  that  opines  muft  opine 
fomething.    The  fubjed  of  opinipn,  there- 
fore, is  not  nothing;  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
not  the  thing  itfelf  but  fomething  betwixt 
the  two. 

There  is  a  diflFerence  alio  betwixt  fcience 
and  opinion  in  the  difcurfiis  mentis^  or  the 
combination  and  comparifon  of  ideas,  as 
vrejl  as  with  refped  to  the  fimple  i4eas. 
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But  to  treat  of  this  woul4  carry  me  too  far 
ixom  my  prefent  purpofe  ^. 

*  Tilde  iJeax  of  Plato  being  the  fubjeds  of  fcience,  are, 
in  the  language  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  the  r«  v«iir«9 
that  is,  ibeohje^s  ofintelieif^  or  of  that  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which»  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  cal- 
led »«c ;  by  which,  not  general  conceptions  only  are  for- 
med, but  perfe^  ideas,  fuch  as  contain  the  nature  and 
cflence  of  tlungs.    The  conclufions  from  thence  deduced 
with  demonflradve  certainty  by  the  difcurfus  ??^enti:,  make 
^riut  the  Greek  phQofophy  c^lls  iwtAnun^  and  which  we 
may  ezprefi  in  Englilh  by  the  vrordLfdenec*    And  now  it 
ie  ofy  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  definition  of  man^  of 
triiich  before  I  explained  only  a  par^    The  definition  is, 
{••f  A«f«xMi  9M  %m  fxirln/cig;  ^iiclix*?,  that  is,  a  rational  animal , 
utptMe  tfinfdle^  and  fcience.    By  xhtfirft  part  of  the  defi- 
nition, as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  ezprefied  a  natural 
tfiiiude  to  attain  that  faculty  of  comparifon  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  rational  nature ;  for  A«y«(,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  in  its  proper  fignification,  denotes  con/pari/on,  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  all  the  operations  of  intellccl, 
and  inteUeii  itfilf>  Of  this  comparative  faculty,  for  which 
he  has  a  natural  aptitude  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he,  as 
well  as  many  other  animals,  acquires  the  adlual  pofTeinon, 
when    he  comes  to  a  certain  age.    But  as  to   intellc^ 
.(}>y  which,  as  I  have  faid,  I  czprefs  the  Greek  word  vvf,  that 
b,  the  faculty  of  forming  perfeA  ideas,  as  above  dcfcribed) 
and  fcience,  he  may  be  in  fuch  circumftances  of  life,  as 
never  a^ually  to  acquire  thefe ;  and  in  faft,  all  the  favage 
nations,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized,  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other*    Every  man  however  is 
thought  to  be  capable  of  attaining  them,  if  his  mind  be 
properly  cultivated ;  and  therefore  that  capacity  is  made 
part  of  the  definition,  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  man  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  brute  animals,  that  are  not  fuppo- 
ftd  capable  of  attaining  to  intelledl  and  fcience* 
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Of  Piatt!  s  peculiar  Notion  concerning  the  Ex^ 
ijience  of  Ideas. — The  Opinion  offome  mo^ 
dem  Pbilofopbers  upon  that  Sub/eff. 

TH  E  doftrinc  of  ideas,  as  I  have  deli- 
▼ered  it,  is  taken  from  the  Peripatetic 
fchooL  I  have  (hewn,  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  with  refped  to  the  formation  of  them 
by  the  human  mind,  Plato  does  not  differ 
from  Ariflotle.  But  I  mentioned  a  peculiar 
opimon  of  Plato  concerning  ideas,  whidi  it 
is  poffible  the  curious  reader,  if  he  does  not 
already  know,  may  defire  to  know;  and 
which  therefore,  as  belonging  to  the  fubjedl 
we  are  now  treating,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Thefe  perfeG  ideas  of  Plato  which  I  have 
defcribed,  are  no  other  than  the  fpeciefes  of 
things  which  were  held  by  Ariflotle  to  ex- 
ift  in  the  mind  of  the  deity;  and  every  bo- 
dy who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  pro- 
du6bon  of  mind,  and  not  of  blind  chance, 
muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  They  are 
therefore  thofe  previous  forms,  as  Mr  Harr 
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ris  calls  them^  which  are  truly  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
real  exiftence,  in  contradiftinaion  to  corpo- 
real forms,  which  are  fleeting  and  perifh- 
able,  and  in  a  conflant  vicillitude  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
Plato  and  Ariilotle  agreed,  and  in  general 
all  the  antient  philofophers  who  were  not 
Acheifts.  But  Plato  went  further,  and  main- 
tained, that  thofe  ideas  or  fpeciefes  of  things 
had  a  real  exiftence  by  themfelves,  not  only 
out  of  any  corporeal  form,  but  out  of  any 
mind  or  intelligence:  That  they  were  in- 
corporeal fubftances,  not  accidents,  or  quali- 
ties, of  other  fubflances:  That  they  mixed 
with  every  thing  here  below;  and  that  it  is 
by  participation  of  them  that  every  thing  is 
denominated  to  be  what  it  is.  An  indivi^ 
dual  man,  e.  g.  by  the  participation  of  the 
idea  of  man,  is  that  animal,  and  no  other, 
and  is  called  by  that  name  *.  What  the  na- 
ture of  this  participation  is,  or  how  it  is  to 
be  conceived  that  one  fimple  indivifible  idea, 
(for  fuch  they  all  are  according  to  Plato), 

*  The  idea  of  man»  in  the  language  of  the  Platonic 
philofbphy,  b  called  «tfT«-«p#(«vK>  thatis»  manitfil/.  or 
the  real  man;  while  the  cQrfvrtal  man  is  only  mfi^itx^u  or 
Smplji 
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exUHng  as  a  fubdance  by  itfelf^  fliould  mix 
and  incorporate  with  fo  mlny  different  inaf- 
fes  of  matter^  and  yet  ftill  prefervethe  uni^ 
ty  and  indivifibility  of  its  nature,  is  one  of 
the  myfteries  of  the  Platonic,  philofophyy 
which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers^ 
fo  far  as  I  know,  havp  ever  explained. 

This  opinion  appears  fo  extraordinary, 
that  I  have  known  fome  learned  men,  very 
much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
who  could  not  believe  tliat  this  was  really 
his  opinion.  Biit  that  he  did  truly  hold 
fuch  opinion,  is  to  me  evident :  i^.  From 
his  own  writings ;  particularly,  the  PhilebuT^ 
which  I  quoted  above,  the  Sopht/ia^  and  the 
Parmenides;  in  which  laft  he  treats  pro- 
fcffedly  of  ideas^  and  of  the  oney  and  ilates 
feveral  different  opinions  concerning  them. 
And,  indeed,  as  I  faid  before,  this  do<ftrine 
of  ideas  runs  through  his  whole  philofophy, 
and  is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  view :  So  that 
it  is  not  from  a  fingle  paffage  that  we  col- 
left  this  opinion ;  but  from  the  whole  drain 
of  his  writings. 

2dfyy  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  Plato^a 
meaning,  or,  if  we  could  fuppofe  that  it  was 
not  his  own  opinion,,  but  only  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  dialoguest 
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and  maintained,  by  way  of  argument,  as  he 
maintains  fcveral  things  which  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  himfelf,  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  fcholar  Ariftotle;  who  has  told, 
U69  in  the  mofl:  exprefs  terms,  that  his  opi- 
nion was  fuch  as  I  have  ilated  it ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  he  has  beftowed  the  greateft 
painSf  and  employed  all  the  acutenefs  of 
his  genius,  and  all  the  fubtlety  of  his  logic, 
in  refuting  it ;  and  this  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  paffages  both  of  his  Me^ 
taphyjics  and  Phyjics^  and  even  in  his  Ethics i 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  differing 
from  a  man  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard *.  In  (hort,  it  appears  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Ariftotle,  that  this  was  the  chief 
ground  of  that  difference  of  opinion,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  was  betwixt  him  and  his 
mafter.  I  know  there  are  fome  who  think, 
that  Ariflotle  has  often  mifreprefented  the 
opinions  of  other  philofophers,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  refuting  them,  and  ex- 
pofmg  their  abfurdity  ;  and,  among  others^ 
his  commentator  Philoponus  is  of  that  opi-* 
Vol.  I.  H 

^  Ethk,  adSkcm.  lib.  u  cup.  4. 
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nion  *.  But  whatever  freedom  he  might 
have  ufed  with  the  opinionsr  of  more  antient 
philofophers,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
would  have  ventured  to  mifreprefent  the  o-i 
pinion  of  his  own  mafter  Piato,  which  mult 
have  been  well  known  to  many  others.  But» 
befides,  he  has  not  only  told  us,  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  but  he  has  alio  gi- 
ven us  a  probable  enough  account  how  he 
came  to  form  it.  He  had  learned,  fays  hCf 
when  he  was  very  young,  from  fome  difci- 
ples  of  Heraclitus  with  whom  he  converfed, 
that  all  material  things  were  in  a  perpetual 
flux  i  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no 
fcience  or  diftin<^  comprehenGon  of  them  ; 
And  this  always  continued  to  be  his  opinion. 
Afterwards  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Socra* 


•  This  paflage  is  to  be  found  in  Philofcnus's  cvmmemtary 
upon  Ariftotle's  third  book  of  General  Phyfics,  or,  Dt 
KJiuraU  amfculiatkmf^  where  he  plainly  fays,  that  it  was 
a  common  pra«5lice  of  Ariftotle  to  affed  to  mifunder- 
ftand  the  antient  philofophers»  and  to  refute  their  words, 
not   their,  meaning.      K«i  wrm^   %inXMuZm9trmk  t«v  a*. 

T«f  }<«»«««*  T*»  A^x*'"*'  ^  moft  grierous  charge  againft 
his  candonr»  by  a  difciple  too  of  his  fchool.  and  one^ 
who,  in  other  rdpcAs,  was  his  great  admirer. 
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teSf  whofc  philofophy  was  entirely  confined 
to  morals ;  but  who  fird  attempted,  fays 
our  author^  to  define  and  inveftigate  gene- 
rals. This  Plato  learned  from  him  ;  but, 
percttving  that  there  could  be  neither  defi- 
nition nor  fcience  of  the  objeAs  of  fenfe,  for 
the  reafon  juft  now  mentioned,  and  think- 
ing it  was  neceflfary  that  the  fubjeds  of  fci- 
ence fliould  be  fomething  fixed  and  perma- 
nent :  He,  therefore,  introduced  ideas^  which 
he  conceived  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  to  have  an  exiftence  by  themfelves,  in- 
dependent of  all  material  things  *. 

But,  3^/^,  Suppofe  that  we  fhould  rejeft 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle  altogether  in  this 
matter,  the  fame  Philoponus,  who  has  ac- 
cufed  this  philofopher  of  mifreprefenting 
the  opinions  of  antient  philofophers,  has 
himfelf  dated  the  opinion  of  Plato  to  be  fuch 
as  Ariftotle  has  reprefented  it«  For  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  Phyfics,  fpeaking  of  ideas,  or  forms 
feparated  from  all  matter  t>  he  fays,  they 

*  NUtaphyf^  Uh.  6.  ca^.  z. 

f  Xm^iAm  «!«»  that  is  what  Mr  Harris  calls  previous 
firmtt  in  contradiftindion  to  forms  exifting  either  in  ma- 
ceriai  fubftances*  or  abflraded  yfv;^  them  b/  our  imder«> 
fijuidiag. 
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are  either,  according  to  Plato,  fubftances, 
having  a  feparate  cxiftence  by  themfelvea  t» 
or  they  are  forms  exifting  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  if ;  which  was  the  opinion  of. 
Ariftotle  §. 

Lq/ily^  This  opinion  concerning  ideas, 
was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans;, 
from  whom  Plato  took  almoft  his  whole 
philofophy,  and  particularly,  as  it  appears^: 
his  do^rine  of  ideas:  For  in  that  genuine 
piece  of  Pythagorean  philofophy  yet  prefer- 
ved  to  us,  I  mean  the  treatife  of  Timaeus. 
the  Locrian,  De  anima  mundi^  ideas  are  men** 
tioned  as  one  of  the  three  principles  of 
things  * ;  and,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve 
before,  it  was  from  the  fchool  of  Pythago- 

"^  Avr«  Kmf  mmtm  i^piAmm, 

X  Philoponus's  eipreflion  is»  A«f#i  i*  rm  ii^ftuv^^m ;  for 
undcrftanding  which,  we  are  to  know,  that  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  the  thing  exifUng  tn^^ttu^ 
that  is,  exifting  viateriallyi  was  only  colled  #vcr<« ;  but  the 
idea  of  it  was  no  more  than  the  A»fv;  r^f  •vntiq^  or  fimply 

Aay«f. 

§  And,  befides  Philoponus,  his  maftcr  Ammonius 
Hermeias,  in  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry,  h^  tu^  wttlt 
^mtuf,  fol.  30.  fpeakiug  of  Plato's  opinion  of  thofc  ideas, 
fays,  Oi;Si  y«^  «TA«rj  fn^Hf  tivnt  Hfmt  T#v  !«/«i#v^#v  fi^uXfltUt 
«^A«  WMfli/f  9trim§  ramt  »wj«'«f .  »{•«  is  m^t^aflm  Tt»  ^itf^f^H 

*  The  three  principles  are,  the  idea^  the  matter^  and 
the  bo(fyi  falling  uxylcr  the  fenfes»  which  is  the  product 
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ras    that  Plato    borrowed  the  term  ideaj 
which  is  now  become  fo  common  a  word  in 
the  Englifti  language.  Further,  there  is  a  re- 
markable pafTage  in  Simplicius's  commen- 
tary upon  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle*s  P/jy- 
Jics^  which  fhows,  that  the  dodrine  of  ideas 
made  an  efTential  part  of  the  Theology  of  the 
Pythagoreans :  For  they  not  only  maintain- 
ed,   that  ideas  cxifted  feparately  by  them- 
felvesy  but  they  made  them  to  be  a  part  of 
the  divine  nature ;   which  they  underftood 
to  be  threefold,  confiding  of  fo  many  ones 
or  perfons^  as  we  may  call  them.     "The 
^frft  one  wasof  tranfcendant  excellency,  a- 
"  hove  all  entity  and  fub/iafur.  The/econd 
"  was  ideasj    that  is,    intelligible  things, 
"  which  have  a  real  and  true  exiftence.  The 
**  third  was  animal  lifcy  or  fpirit,  as  we  may 
"  call  it,  participating  of  Xhtfirji  one  and  of 
«  ideas.^^  If  Simplicius  delivered  this  upon 
his  own  authority  only,   we  might  juftly 
doubt  of  it;  but  he  quotes  for  it  one  Mode- 
ratus,  a  philofopher  who  appears  to  have 
given  the  beft  account  of  the  doftrines  of 
Pythagoras,  and  who  for  that  reafon  is  fre- 

of  the  two  firft.    The  words  are,  T«  tt  (v^t«/I«,  thmf 
yAjK'f  mt^9f  Tf >  •/or  %Kyn9  r^vruip.     TimacUf,  in  inith^ 

H  3 
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quently  quoted  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of 
Pythagoras.  Simplicius  gives  us  the  very 
words  of  this  philofopher^  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  below  *. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  differ- 
ence betwixt  Plato  and  his  fcholar,  that  many 
authors,  both  ^ntient  and  modern,  have  lar  , 
boured  much  to  prove,  that  there  was  really 
no  difference  betwixt  them  :  But,  however 
fuccefsful  they  may  have  been  in  reconciling 

*  OvTtf  y«^,  (meanifig  Moderatu*),  »mrm  t«v«  nvl«|V. 

tOar  T«  h  Ifirri^**  ff,  cfrt^  io-ti  r«  ^fittg  •!  tun  F»«I«*a  t« 
«}«  ^qflr<y  livnr  T«  h  t^ i)«',  #flrtf  irri  4'v;^<x#y,  ^ili^Mf  t« 
f9#f  ««#  T«»F  mIWf,  yj/,  50.  This  paflage  plainly  (hews, 
that  PLito  took  from  the  Pytliagorcans,  not  only 
his  doctrine  of  ideas,  but  his  ti^eolcg;,  and  particularly  his 
potion  of  the  Trinitj  in  the  divine  nature,  which  I  took 
occafion  to  mention  in  a  former  note.  This  notion  ap- 
pears to  mc  to  be  as  anticnt  as  any  thing  in  the  Greek 
philofophy,  and  very  probaUy  was  brought  by  Pythago- 
ras from  Egypt  with  the  reft  of  his  philofophy. 

Thofc  v»ho  are  learned  in  the  Iletrrw,  and  the  books 
ofMo/es,  may  perhaps  find  the  Platcmc  doSiriiit  of  ideas 
In  that  paflagc  of  the  fccond  chapter  of  Oencfis,  where  it 
isfaid.  Tint  Cod  Made  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it  mjas  in 
the  earthy  and  every  kcrh  in  tic  field  hefore  it  gre^;  which  I 
think  can  hardly  be  undcrllood  but  of  the  ideas  of  fuch 
plants  and  herbs.  And  the  fame  learned  men  may  alfo 
find  fomeconncftion  betwixt  that  niw/^r,  which  Simplicius, 
in  the  fame  book,/c/.  51.  feys  the  Eg)Ttians  made  the 
fymbol  of  thc/ry?  matter,  and  that  deep,  and  thofe  nsaaters^ 
ppon  which  Mofes  fays  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  whjfn 
jbp  world  was  created* 
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them  upon  other  points,  they  are*  I  think, 
clearly  irreconcileable  with  refped:  to  ideas. 
The  very  reverfe  of  this  opinion  of  Plato 
is  the  notion  of  certain  philofophers  of  our 
own  time  concerning  ideas.  For  as  Plato 
maintains,  that  ideas  are  fubftances,  which 
have  a  feparate  exiflence  by  themfelves  out 
of  any  mind,  thefe  philofophers,  on  the  o-« 
ther  hand,  aflert,  that  they  have  no  exiflence 
at  all,  not  even  in  the  mind ;  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  perceptions  of  fenfe,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  mprejftohs  made  upon  the 
mind  by  external  obje^s,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Thefe  im- 
preflions  being  preferved  in  the  memory, 
are  what  we  call  ideas ;  which  therefore  are 
nothing  but  fainter  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
This  dodirine  was  firft  advanced  by  Dr 
Berkeley,  Bifliop  of  Cloyne,  and  afterwards 
fupported,  and  much  enlarged  upon,  by  a 
later  philofopher,  in  a  work,  entitled,  A 
treatife  of  Human  Nature;  to  which,  as  he 
has  not  put  his  name,  nor  ever  publicly  ac-- 
knowledged  it,  fo  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he 
has  a  right  not  to  be  named.  That  this  later 
writer,  who  profefles  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy,  and  whofe  intention  appears  to  be,  to 

H4 
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overturn  all  fcicnce  and  evidence  of  ever/ 
kind,  fhoiild  be  ^nd  of  a  do^ne  ^lat  fiaitt 
fo  well  with  his  purpofe,  is  no  wonder  at  all ; ' 
But  I  do  wonder  that  Dr  Berkeley,  whdis  m^ 
tentions  were  certainly  good,  howeyer  erro* , 
neous  his  philofbphj  may  be,  fhould  hare 
advanced  it ;  more  efpecially  as  ic  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  any  connexion  with 
his  favourite  doSrine  of  the  nmexi/ience  of 
tnattcfy  which  he  maintained  with  the  pioiM 
defign  of  fkriking at  the  very  xooioi Atheifm^ 
then  entirely  founded  upon  die  dod^rine  of 
tnaterialijm.    For  he  thought  that,  if  he 
could  (how  that  matter  did  not  exift,  it 
would  follow  of  nece0ary  confequence,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  univerie  but  mind; 
not  forefeqing,  that  a  philofopher  was  to  a- 
rife,  who  fhould  deny  the  exiftence  of  mind 
as  wdl  as  bodyt 

The  confequence  of  the  opinion  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  concerning  ideas,  certainly  is, 
that  there  is  no  fcience,  demonftration,  nor 
general  truth  of  any  kind  ;  nay,  there  can- 
not be  fo  much  as  a  general  propofition,  nor 
indeed  any  propofition,  as  one  term  at  leaft 
of  a  propofition  muft  be  a  general  tenn^  ex- 
preffing  ibme  general  notim.  If,  therefore, 
the(e  gentlemen  are  in  the  right,  there  is  an 
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en4  of  all  belief  in  religiony  morals^  philo- 
Copky^  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  zd/yj  There 
is  no  fuch  faculty  of  the  human  mind  as  2;t.- 
telleSi;  the  bufmefs  of  which,  as  we  have 
(hewtif  is,  to  abflrad:,  and  to  coniider  fepa*- 
rately*  what  is  joined  in  nature,  and  in  that 
way  is  prefented  to  the  fenfles.  For,  if  we  have 
no  perception  of  things  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  have  no  intelledl,  nor 
any  thing  befides  fenfe^  memory^  and  tma^ 
gination.  Thefe  are  all  the  powers  of  hu- 
man nature,  according  to  thofe  philofophers ; 
and  thefe  the  brutes  pofiefs  as  well  as  we. 
So  that  this  philofophy,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  deftroy s  all  fcience  and  certainty  of  ev^ry 
kind,  degrades  us  to  a  level  with  the  brute^ 
by  dripping  us  of  that  intellect  which,  by 
the  antient  philofophers,  was  thought  to  be 
the  diftinguilhing  charaderillic  of  human 
nature. 

As  this  philofophy  leads  to  fuch  alarming 
confequences,  and  is  entirely  fubverfive  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  e- 
ftablifli,  that  the  mind  operates  by  itfelf, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fenfe^  and,  confe- 
quently,  deftroys  altogether  the  diftindion 
that  I  have  been  at  fo  much  paitis  to  efta- 
Wk  betwixt  perceptions  offenfe  and  ideas^  I 
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muft  ftop  to  confider  it  a  little  more  parti- 
cularly. Ands  firfty  I  would  afk  thefe  gentle- 
meOf  whether  their  propofition  be  general, 
that  no  fuch  ideas  as  I  fuppofe,  exift  at  all  in 
any  mind  or  intelligence  ?  or,  do  they  only 
maintain,  that  they  exift  not  in  the  hu- 
man mind  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  I 
am  perfuaded  Dr  Berkeley  at  leaft  did  not 
mean  to  aflert,  tho'  he  has  exprefled  himfelf 
in  much  too  general  terms :  For  he  certainly 
believed  that  there  exifts  ^  fuprcme  mind ; 
and,  if  fo,  he  could  not  believe  that  this  mind 
perceived  by  organs  of  fenfe,  and  had  no  o- 
ther  perceptions. 

But,  without  entering  into  fuch  high  me- 
taphyfical  difquifitions,  let  us  confine  our- 
(elves  to  man,  and  inquire,  whether  in  his 
mind  there  are  any  fuch  ideas.  Now  thisr 
appears  to  me  to  be  truly  a  queftion  of  fad. 
Whether  does  man  adually  divide,  abftrad, 
and  generalife,  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
fcribed  ?  or  does  he  confider  things  in  no  o- 
ther  way  than  as  they  are  prefented  to  him 
by  the  fenfes  ?  If  therefore  it  be  a  queftion 
of  fad,  every  man's  confcioufnefs  of  what 
pafles  in  his  own  mind  muft  determine  it. 
Now  I  afk  any  man  of  fcience,  (for  I  admit 
k  18  only  fud(  tliat  form  an  i^ea  perfe£kly)t 
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Whether  he  cannot  feparate  or  abftrad  any 
particular  property  of  any  fubje£t  from  its 
other  properties,  and  make  that  property 
the  objedl  of  the  mind's  contemplation  by 
itfelf  ?    whether  he  cannot  conceive  that 
quality  as  exifting  in  many  other  fubje£t8  ? 
and,  laftly,  whether  he  cannot  confider  that 
which  thofe  fevertil  fubjedts  have  in  com- 
mon, laying  afide  the  confideration  of  what 
may  belong  to  each  of  them  in  particular  ? 
I  aft  a  geometer,  e.  g.  Whether  he  cannot 
feparate  that  property  of  a  figure,  of  being 
bounded  by  three  lines,  from  any  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  figure,  and  confider 
that  property  by  itfelf?  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  that  fuch  a  property  belongs  to  many 
other  figures  ?  and  whether  he  cannot  confi- 
der this  common  property  by  itfelf,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  the  particular 
properties  of  each  figure  ?  Whether  he  can- 
not reafon  upon  this  common  nature  of  a 
triangle,  without  confidering  any  other  qua- 
lity which  may  belong  to  it  ?  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  greatefl;  defeft  in  a  ge- 
ometer, and  fiich  as  would  render  him  ut- 
terly incapable  ever  to  attain  to  any  the  leaft 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fcience,  if  h^ 
popld  not  conceive  and  argue  about  a  triangle 
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in  general^  without  imbarraifing  his  thought9» 
hj  confidering  whether  it  was  of  wood  or 
of  metal,  whether  it  was  white  or  blacky 
whether  ifofceles  or  fcalenum  ? 

There  is  another  fcience  ftill  more  ab- 
ftrad  than  geometry?  I  mean  arithmetic. 
FoTf  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  points,  lines, 
and  figures  have  pofition;  whereas  number 
has  none,  but  is  one  of  the  moil  general  af- 
fections of  being,  whereby  things  are  ab- 
Ihaded  from  all  their  accidents,  and  all  the 
qualities  that  difference  them  one  from  an- 
other, even  from  the  circumflances  of  time 
and  placCf  which  belong  to  all  fublunary 
things  :  And,  therefore,  numbers  are  mod 
properly  u{ed  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  fym- 
bols  of  things  immaterial  and  eternal.  Now, 
I  afk  not  only  the  man  who  underftands  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  but  every  fchool-boy, 
who  learns  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
whether,  when  he  adds  or  fubtrafts,  divides 
er  multiplies,  he  thinks  of  fo  many  men, 
horfes,  or  oxen?  whether,  in  ftiort,  his  fenfe 
or  imagination  has  any  thing  to  do  in  thefe 
arithmetical  operations?  and  whether, on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  this  moft  abftradl  idea  of 
number  upon  which  he  operates  ?  And,  as 
to  men  who  qnderftaqd  the  fcience,  it  is  ab- 
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furd  tofuppofe,  that,  when  they  demonftrate 
thofe  operations  which  vulgar  men  perform 
without  knowing  the  reafon  of  them ;  or, 
when  they  treat  of  the  higher  parts  of  this 
fcience,  fuch  as  the  dodrine  of  ratios  and 
proportions,  they  ever  think  of  any  parti- 
cular beings,  to  which  the  numbers  are  to 
be  applied  ? 

But,  further,  take  a  man  who  has  learned 
neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic,  nor  any 
fcience  whatever,  and  aflc  him,  Whether  he 
cannot  obferve,  fpcak,  and  reafon  about  the 
length  of  the  room  where  he  fits,  without 
taking  into  his  confidcration  its  breadth  or 
height,  or  what  the  finifliing  is,  whether 
wainfcot  or  plaifter?  whether  he  cannot  ob- 
ferve the  fize  or  figure  of  any  animal  or  ve- 
getable, without  confidering  its  other  qua- 
lities ? 

Further,  there  are  words  in  every  language 
of  art,  called  by  grammarians  ahJlraSl  noiens^ 
which  denote  qualities  abftrafted  from  the 
fubftances  in  which  they  are  by  nature  ne- 
ceflarily  inherent ;  this  therefore  may  be  faid 
to  be  a  violetit  abilraction ;  yet  I  afk  any 
common  man,  when  he  ufes  the  terms  black-- 
nefs^  wbitenefs^  hardnejs^  or  foftnefs^  &c. 
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does  he  think  of  any  particular  fubftancea 
•  to  which  thefe  qualities  are  to  be  applied  ? 
If  thefe,  and  fuch  like  queftions  mud  be 
anfwered  in  the  negative,  as  I  think  they 
muft  be,  then  it  is  decided  by  common  ob- 
fervatbn  and  experience,  that  the  human 
mind  muft  at  leaft  have  the  faculty  of  ab^ 
ftrafiion;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  much  under 
the  dominion  of  fenfe,  that  it  muft  necefla- 
rily  contemplate  every  obje£t  as  prefented  to 
it  by  the  fenfe,  but  can  exert  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  fenfe,  by  feparating  and  dividing  thofc 
things  which  fenfe  prefents  only  in  the 
lump. 

The  latter  writer  I  have  mentioned,  ad-^ 
mits  the  fa€t  to  be  as  I  have  ftated  it ;  and 
acknowledges,  that  the  mind,  in  contempla-> 
ting  any  individual  objedl  of  fenfe,  can  lay 
afide  the  confideration  of  the  qualities  pe* 
culiar  to  that  objedl,  and  confider  only  thofe 
which  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
iame  kind :  And  to  thefe  common  qualities, 
fo  eonfidered  by  the  mind,  we  affix,  fays  he, 
a  name,  which  he  admits  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  fland 
fiyr  them,  in  fpeaking  and  writing ;  as,  e.  g. 
I  fee  a  three-fided  figure  upon  the  paper,  and 
tbit  \ti9J^  Qb)e£t  which  I  perceive  by  my 
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fenfe  of  iight.  Now,  fays  he,  I  can  lay  a« 
fide  the  confideration  of  the  white  papers 
the  black  lines,  and  I  can  alfo  throw  out  of 
my  view,  whether  it  be  a  great  or  fmall  fi- 
gure, right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe  angled* 
and  can  confider  only  its  quality  of  being  a 
plain  figure,  bounded  by  three  flraight  lines* 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  triangle  i  and 
this  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  all  plain 
figures  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  without 
any  other  additional  circumftance. 

Now,  I  fhould  defire  to  know,  whether  the 
idea  defcribed  by  this  writer  is  not  precifely 
what  other  philofbphers  call  an  ab/lra£l  idea? 
2dlj^  I  would  aik  this  gentleman,  by  what  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  this  difcrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  a  triangle  is  performed,  fo  that 
fome  of  them  arc  made  the  objects  of  the  mind's 
contemplation,  while  others  of  them  are  fetout 
of  its  fight  ?  He  will  not  furely  fay  it  is  fenfe  ; 
becaufey^i^  difcriminates  nothing,  but  with- 
out diftindlion  perceives  every  quality  of  an 
object  that  is  prefented  to  it,  not  confidering 
whether  it  be  common  to  the  kind,  or  pecu- 
liar to  the  individual.  Neither  is  it  imagi^ 
nation ;  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  weaker 
feniation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
muft  be  fome  faculty  diflferent  from  either 
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of  thefe  two,  and  this  faculty  is  what 
I  call  intelleii ;  unlefs  it  could  be  (hewn, 
that  there  is  any  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  perceives  or  knov/s  any  thing, 
other  than  fenfe,  imagination,  and  intel- 

It  is  faid  by  this  writer,  That  the  triangle 
upon  the  paper  is  truly  the  triangle  which  is 
perceived  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  conlidered 
as  repre/cnting  all  other  triangles.  But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  playirig  with  wordis, 
and  fpeaking  in  figure  and  metaphor,  not 
with  philofophical  propriety  and  exaftnefs. 
For  what  is  meant  by  the  word  rtprefenting  ? 
If  it  fighifics,  that  the  triangle  upon  the  pa- 
per (lands  for  a  figri  of  the  idea  of  triangle, 
io  the  fame  manner  that  the  word  triangle 
does  in  fpeaking,  it  is  admitted.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant,  that  the  triangle  up- 
on the  paper  is  the  exadt  image  of  tlie  tri- 
angle in  the  mind,  it  is  denied.  For  how- 
can  a  triangle,  that  muft  of  neceffity  be  ei- 
ther right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe-angled, 
reprefent  in  that  fei)fe  a  triangle  which  this 
Writer  allows  to  be  confidered  by  the  mind 
without  any  of  thofe  qualities  ? 

The  diagrams,  however,  ufed  by  geome- 
ter i&  demodlrattDg  their  propofitione,  may 
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oflibly  have  led  thofc  gentlemen  into  fo 
jofs  an  error.  But  they  ought  to  have  con- 
idered,  that  fuch  diagrams  are  no  other  than 
gns  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  the  weaknefs 
f  our  intellefl;  which  obliges  us  to  take 
hat  afiiftance  from  fenfe.     And  accordingly 
7C  fee,  that  men  who  are  far  advanced  ia 
he  fcience,  can  go  through  long  demonftra- 
ioDS  without  fuch  afiiftance ;   and  though 
ft  do  not  poflefs,  we  may  at  lead  conceive, 
Uch  a  degree  of  intellect,  as  to  have  no  need 
)f  fuch  material  figns  or  fymbols,  but  be  a- 
Ae  to  converfe  with  the  pure  intelledual 
brms  themfelves.     But,  even  in  our  prefent 
bite,  to  argue,  that,  becaufe  we  ufe  figns  of 
deas,  therefore  we  have  no  ideas,  is  the 
ame  thing  as  if  one  ihould  argue,  that,  be- 
:aufe  we  ufe  another  fort  of  ligns,  namely 
bunds,  therefore  we  have  no  conceptions 
3ut  of  founds.     Now  the  fadt  is  fo  far  o^ 
herwife,  that,  when  we  hear  or  read  any 
hing  attentively,  we  do  not  at  all  attend  to 
:hc  founds,  letters,  or  words,  but  only  to  the 
:hings  fignified  by  them. 

The  ufe,  however,  of  thefe  fymbols  of  i- 

deas  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound 

the  perceptions  of  fenfe  with  ideas.     It  may 

opt  therefore  be  improper  to  examine  how 

Vol.  I.  I 
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the  cafe  (lands  with  thofe  who  have  not  the 
ufe.of  thofe  fymbols,  which  are  cither  vifible 
objeA&9  fuch  as  diagrams  in  geometryt  or 
founds,  fuch  as  words.  Now,  let  us  take 
the  inftance  of  Mr  Saunderfon  the  blind  pro- 
feflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  certainly  conceived  a  tri- 
angle that  was  neither  black  nor  white,  nor 
of  any  other  colour.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  abflra£ted  from  all 
colour,  Why  might  he  not  conceive  it  ah- 
ftraded  from  every  other  fenfible  quality  ? 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  (aid,  that  he  mufl  hav« 
conceived  it  as  hard  or  ibft,  or  of  fome  o^ 
ther  quality  of  which  we  have  the  percep-^; 
tion  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  But  why  not 
abftrad  thefe  qualities  from  it,  as  wtll  at 
the  qualities  perceived  by  the  fight?  The 
anfwer  I  know  will  be,  that  he  had  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  though  not  that  of  fight; 
and,  if  he  had  wanted  both,  he  could  have 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  a  triangle.  But  this 
is  faying  no  more  than  that  our  fenfes,  iff 
this  ftate  of  our  exiftence,  are  the  inlet$  to 
our  knowledge,  and  that  they  furnifh  the 
materials,  out  of  which  our  ideas  and  alf 
our  knowledge  is  made.  But  as  this  in-< 
ftance  of  the  blmd  geometer  fhews,  that"; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  our  ideas  ] 
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abftraded  from  one  kind  of  fenfations ;  fo 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  them 
abftra£ted  from  any  other,  or  from  all,  if  we 
an  exalt  our  thoughts  to  the  conception  of 
^ngs  which  are  not  connedled  with  matter^ 
nor  have  any  need  of  organs  of  fenfe  to  bring 
in  to  them  the  materials  of  knowledge. 
AgaiRylet  us  confider  the  cafe  of  deaf  and 
damb  perfons,  who  cannot  ufe  that  fymbol 
of  ideas  we  call  words.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore,  think,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  word89 
but  in  what  appears  to  me  a  better  manner ;  for 
they  are  coaverlant  with  the  ideas  themfelves. 
This  I  was  told  by  oneqf  thofi;  perfons,  a  very 
ingenious  young  gentleman,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  fcience,  having  learned  both  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  geometry  *,  As  his  ideas, 
therefore,  were  cleared  of  the  incumbrance 
of  words,  I  was  curious  to  know,  whether 
they  were  not  alfo  unembarraffed  with  other 
I  2 

*  His  name  is  Sbirrgf.    He  Is  by  profeflion  a  painter, 

md  was  tangbt  to  articulate  by  Mr  Bairdwood>  a  man 

who  makes  a  bafinefs  of  teaching  deaf  perfons  to  fpeak, 

and  of  whom   I   fhall   have  occafion  to   make  mention 

hereafter.    Though,  therefore,  he  have  the  ufe  of  words, 

jpety  when  I  aiked  him  the  queft  on,  whether,  in  thinking, 

he  annexed  any  words  to  his  ideas  ?  he  readily  anfwereq* 

dint  he  did  not.    As   to   founds,  it  was  impoilible  he 

honld.     It  was»  therefore,  only  the  figures  of  the  words 

a    writing  or  printing,  or  the  motion  of  the  organs  in 

vticnlating  them,  that  he  could  annex  to  his  ideas.    But 

!fOi  tbefe  he  did  not  annex.    Heunderftands  and  writes 

u^iih  vcr^  wellj  bptb  in  vcrfe  and  prt fc. 
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pcceptlons  of  fenfe ,  and  a(ked  him  parti- 
cularly,  whether  he  did  not  afcribe  Ibmc 
colour,  fuch  as  black  or  white,  to  his  notion 
of  a  triangle,  a  thing  not  unlikely,  as  he  was 
by  proteflion  a  painter,  and  confequently 
much  convcrfant'in  colours?  He  anfwered 
readily  and  explicitly,  that  his  ideaot  a  trii 
angle  had  no  colour.  And  when  I  a&ed 
him  whether,  in  his  arithmetical  operation^ 
he  applied  the  numbers  to  particular  things  ? 
he  laid,  he  did  not.  This  decilion  of  a  man 
who  had  never  thought  upon  the  fubjeO, 
and  confequently  had  no  prejudice  in  favour 
of  either  fide  of  the  qucftion,  I  confider  as 
the  voice  of  nature  attefting  a  fad,  which 
he  muft  have  known  as  well  as  the  greateft 
philofopher. 

The  arguments  ufed  by  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  deny  abftradion,  tend  chiefly  to 
prove,  that  ideas  have  no  real,  exi/ience^  an4 
that  they  cannot  be  apprehended  either  by 
fenfe  or  imagination  :  For  who  can  perceive 
by  the  fenfe,  or  figure  in  his  imagination,  a 
triangle,  c.  g.  that  is  neither  equilateral,  ifo-' 
fceles,  nor  fcalenum  ?  But  this  is  arguing 
againft  the  ideas  of  Plato,  not  thofe  of  Ari- 
ftotle.  And,  in  this  way,  the  artient  philo- 
fophcrs,  and    particularly   Sextus  £mipiri« 


•J 
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cus*,  the  great  defender  of  the  Sceptic  phi- 
lofophy,  has  argued  againft  abjlrati  idcas^ 
not  denying  their  exiftence  in  the  human 
mhid^  but  maintaining,  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  thev  could  really  exift  in  nature.  And 
indeed,  if  thcfe  philolbphcTS  had  entered  a 
little  more  into  that  antient  controverfy,  and 
known  perfedly  the  ditTerence  betwixt  thofe 
two  kinds  of  ideas,  they  never  would  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  ideas  of  Anftotlc,  which 
are  the  operation  of  mind  alone,  could  exift 
any  where  clfe  but  in  the  mind,  or  be  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfe,  or  figured  by  the  ima- 
gination, any  more  than  mind  itfelf.  And 
fo  much  for  this  ftrange  opinion  concerning 
ideas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  unfupported  by  any  authority,  an- 
lient  or  modern,  and  as  repugnant  to  found 
philofophy  as  to  common  undcrftanding.     I 

•  This  writer  is  of  later  tim£»s,  having  livcJ,  as  I  con- 
jedlurc,  in  the  age  of  the  Aiitonincs;  but  there  are  very 
few  writers  of  the  beft  times  that  exceed  h  in  i:i  piiriiy  or 
elegance  (if  llyle:  An  J  T  would  advife  all  our  ;cc]>tical 
writcfb  to  rtudy  him  «liligcntly,  not  only  for  llic  improve- 
ment oF their  Ityle,  If  they  happen  to  uiidcriland  luj  ori- 
j^inal,  (or, if  they  do  not,  there  is  a  very  good  Laiiii  tranf- 
Ucion  of  him),  but  of  their  ma'ter;  for  th«:re  is  as  groat 
copiimfnefs  of  argument  in  him  as  in  any  writer  I  know. 
I  would  alfo  advife  fuch  of  them  as  wfiie  again(l  tiiC 
Chriftian  religion,  to  lludy  Julian  the  Emperor's  work 
of  that  kind,  preferved  to  us  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  Cyrillus;  wjio,  in  anlwerin^  him,  har»  done  his 
antagonill  the  juftice  to  give  us  his  own  words.  Tfiey 
will  there  learn  more  plaullblc  arguments,  and  much  more 
degantly  exprefTedy  than  any  they  have  ufcd« 
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tvill  only  add,  that  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Locke  appears  to  me  to  have  led  into  thid,  as 
well  as  into  other  errors:  For,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  talks  of  abftra&  ideas,  it 
would  feem  he  did  not  believe  that  they  cx- 
ifted  even  in  the  mind.  He  fays  of  the  ab- 
firaA  idea  of  a  triangle,  ^  That,  in  effedi, 
^  it  is  fomewhat  imperfect  that  cannot  exift> 
^  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  dif« 
^  ferent  and  inconiiftent  ideas  are  put  toge-^ 
•  ther  *.'  And  accordingly  Bifhop  Berkeley 
avails  himfelf  of  this  authority  from  Mr 
Locke,  in  arguing  againft  abftrad  ideas  ")*• 
Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  philofopheff 
fuch  as  Mr  Locke,  who  derives  every  thing 
from  fenfe  and  matter,  and  feems  to  know 
nothing  beyond  thefe,  fhould  not  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  ideas  that  are  altogether  the 
work  of  mind,  operating  by  itfelf,  without 
the  ailiftance  of  body. 

Betwixt  thofe  two  opinions,  fo  oppofite, 
lies  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchooU 
which.  It  may  be  thought,  I  have  explained 
at  too  great  length;  and,  inftead  of  a  treatilb 
upon  language,  have  written  a  fyftem  of  the 
philofophy  of  mind  But  it  ihould  be  con- 
fidered,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  phU 

^XJfiy  on  the  human  underfUnding^  Mk  4.  ci»  7.  §  g. 
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bibphical  account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro-> 
ffcSk  of  Language,  which  it  would  have 
been  imi>ofIiDle  tor  me  to  give,  if  I  had  not 
entered  into  the  pbolofophy  of  mind  and 
ideas ;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the 
ftudy  of  language  is  the  moft  barren  of  all 
ftudies,  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  or  man 
of  fcience.  But  further,  I  hope  this  inqui- 
ry into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas 
will  facilitate  the  decifion  of  the  queftion, 
of  which  I  am  to  treat  in  the  next  chapter, 
namely.  Whether  ideas  be  the  natural 
growth  of  the  mind,  or  the  fruit  of  acquired 
habit  f 


CHAP.     X. 

That  Ideas  are  formed  by  the  Mindy  not  natu^ 
rally  y  but  in  con/equence  of  acquired  Habit. 
— General  Reflections  upon  the  Subject. 

I  Know  that  the  argument  I  am  now  to 
maintain  will  appear  to  many  a  very 
Magracious  argument,  and  will  probably 
draw  upon  me  much  cenfure.  Are  we  then 
of  the  fame  nature,  they  will  fay,  with  the 
brute  beads  ?  And  is  there  no  difference  be« 
tween  us  and  them,  except  what  culture  and 

14 
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education  makes  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  firft. 
That  I  muft  be  underflood  to  fpeak  of  the 
prefent  nature  of  man,  not  of  that  more 
perfect  ftate,  in  which,  1  think,  philofophy  *, 
as  well  as  religion,  affures  us  he  formerly 
was.  Secondly,  1  fay,  that,  even  in  this  our 
fallen  ilate,  our  nature  bears  evident  marks 
of  fuperior  dignity  and  excellence  above 
that  of  the  brute.  This  1  think  I  have  fliewn 
in  the  account  that  1  have  given  of  the  o- 
perations  of  the  human  mind,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mark  the  boundaries  betwixt 
them  and  us;  and  I  have  very  much  blamed 
certain  philofophers,  for  dripping  us  of  that 
prime  faculty,  which  makes  the  chief  dif- 
tindion  betwixt  our  nature  and  that  of  the 
brute,  I  mean  intelleSi.  But  there  is  certain- 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  as  appears  from  tbc 
Timaeus.p.  42.  edit.  Stephani;  adodlrine  which  he  learn- 
ed in  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  See  Hicrocles's  commen- 
tary upon  the  aurea  carniina  of  Pythagoras,  ad  v.  54.  ct 
feqq.  See  alfo  Plotinus,  Lib.  8.  cap.  i.Enncad.  4.  From 
all  which  paffagcs  it  clearly  appears  to  have  been  the 
do^rine  of  the  Fythagorean  fchool,  that  man  was  once 
in  a  more  perfect  Hate,  from  which  he  fell ;  and  that  he 
1%  in  this  life  only  by  way  of  puniflimcnt  and  probation ; 
and  that  his  great  bufmefs  in  this  his  prefent  ftate  is,  to 
endeavour  to  regain  his  former  and  better  date,  r«  rif 
wf«If(«(  K9ti  et^irlni  tii»i  t(t«»f»  to  ufe  Plato's  exprei&on  in 
th*-  i.AiVsL^c  above  quoted  from  the  Timaeus.  See  alfo, 
what  I  have  faid,  in  the  note  upon  chap.  i.  of  book  i . 
ccn.  :-TJng  Plato's  belief  in  the  doArine  of  the  trinity, 
"which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  later  Pla- 
tonic^ above  named,  and  particularly,  in  thofc  of  Prock». 
It  is  'ficrcfi»re  impoflible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  moft 
chriftian  philofophy.andiaCcordinglyy  it  was  thephilof<>» 
I  by  of  the  £ithcrs  of  the  churchj 
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ly  no  herefy  in  maintaining,  that  man  has, 
by  hia  fall,  loft  this  faculty,  as  well  as  many 
others,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  retain  only  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  it :  And,  inftcad  of  be- 
ing a  degradation  of  human  nature,  it  feems 
to  be  our  chief  praife,  that,  by  our  own  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry,  we  have  been  able  to 
improve  fo  much  the  fcanty  ftock  that  na- 
ture^  in  this  our  degenerate  ftate,  hasbeftow- 
ed  upon  us,  and  to  proceed,  at  leaft  fo  far, 
towards  regaining  our  former  more  perfeft 
ftate  *;  while  the  brutes  remain  in  the  ftate 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  except  in 
fo  far  as  their  natural  inftindl  is  improved 
by  the  culture  we  beftow  upon  them,  it  is 
enough,  I  think,  for  the  honour  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  that  our  capacity  is  allowed  to  be  great- 

•  V^\i'dXfupernatural  afliftance  we  may  cxpe<5l  towards 
reftoring  us  to  our  original  ftate,  and  how  that  afliilancc 
is  to  be  obtained,  is  an  inquiry  that  docs  not  bclo  w;  to 
philofophy,  butreligion.  I  Ihall  only  add,  that  the  antient 
philofophers  above  quoted,  were  iufficiently  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  fuch  affiilance,  and  t^at  phiiofophy  a- 
lonc  was  not  fufficient.  They  therefore  prefcribed  a  cer- 
tain diet  and  courfe  of  life,  together  with  certain  e^apia- 
fi^Mi,  /uftraiions,  and  initiatiom^  by  which,  tliey  laid,  the 
oind  was  exalted  above  this  mortal  ftate,  and  brought 
nearer  to  divinity.  Thefe  were  kept  u  Mif^^nrat^  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  followers  in  later  times,  lucn  as 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Pi  oclus,  and  Hieroclcs,  and  made  a 
new  kind  of  phiiofophy ,  religious  and  myftical,  which  they 
^allcJ  ^iX§T§^t»  vfAfo-r<«4,  or  xm6t$^TtKn,  by  which  was  cf- 
wed,  as  they  faid,  what  they  called  the  Xvrtg  ^uxm*  or 
ddivory  of  the  foul  from  thraldom  and  bondage.  See 
Hierocies's  commentary  upon  the  aurea  carmina  of  Py- 
thagoras, v.67.Sce  aifo  Lacrtius,  in  vita  Pythagorac,  and 
Mannvs'f  life  of  froclus^  verfusfinm. 
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er,  and  t  at  we  have  from  nature  a  greater 
facility  in  fanning  habits  and  acquiring^- 
eultiesthsx  are  not  born  with  us.  Further 
than  this,  I  cannot,  though  I  (hould  give  of- 
fence, carry  the  fuperiority  of  our  nature  a- 
bove  the  brute,  in  our  prefent  ftate;  nor  can 
I  exa£l:ly  determine  how  far  the  brute  might 
be  carried  by  culture  and  education.  Only 
tiius  much  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  his  pro- 
grefs  would  be  much  flower,  for  the  reaibn 
}uft  now  mentioned ;  and,  not  having  from 
nature  the  fame  capability,  he  could  not, 
^ith  any  culture,  go  fo  far. — ^But  to  proceed 
in  our  argument. 

From  the  fketch  I  have  given  of  the  ideal 
world,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different 
from  the  natural.  For,  in  \htfrft  place, 
in  the  ideal  world,  there  is  nothing  huijha^ 
dtrwj  formsy  as  thofe  would  call  them  who 
believe  that  nothing  really  exifts  except  what 
is  material;  whereas  the  natural  confifts  of 
fubftances,  compounded  of  matter  andform^ 
\  Secondly^  The  natural  world  is  a  compofiti- 
on  of  infinite  variety;  of  which  it  is  true,  in 
fome  fcnfe,  what  the  aptient  philofopher 
faid  that  I  quoted  above,  that  all  things  are 
mixed  with  all ;  not  as  in  the  chaos  of  the 
poets,  without  order  or  regularity, 

Frigida  «bi  pngnuit  calidU,  homeatia  ficcts; 
MoUiaciun  dorU;  fine  pondere  habeatia  ^poodof; 
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but  with  the  moft  perfed  order  and  regula- 
rity, though  with  fuch  a  mixture  in  the  com-> 
jpofitioD,  that  almoft  every  thing  participates 
of  every  thing,  and  the  moft  diftant  extremes 
run  into  one  another.     In  the  ideal  world  it 

18  juft  the  reverfe :     For  every  thing  there 

19  feparated  and  difcriminated  from  every 
thing;  and  it  is  the  great  buiioefs  of  human 
intelligence,  to  untwift,  as  it  were,  this  great 
web  of  nature,  and  fliow  every  thread  by  it- 
iclf.  Thirdly^  As  the  objeds  in  this  world 
are  different  from  thofe  in  the  natural,  fo  arc 
the  faculties  by  which  we  recognize  thofe  ob- 
jects. The  natural  world  we  perceive  by 
omjenfes^  the  ideal  by  our  tnteileH\  two  fa- 
culties altogether  different  in  their  nature 
and  manner  of  operation. 

The  laft  diflFerence  1  (hall  obferve  is,  that 
the  natur  il  world  opens  upon  us  at  our  birth, 
at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  and  our  infancy  and 
younger  years  are  wholly  employed  in  ma- 
king difcoveries  in  it ;  v^  hcreas  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ideal  world  is  not  difclofed  to  us  till 
a  confiderable  time  after  our  birth ;  for  at  firft 
we  are  entirely  immerfed  in  matter,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  fenfe  and 
matter,  as  I  have  fhewa,  that  we  enter  into 
this  world  of  ideas  f . 

^  There  is  anotber  difference,  vrhicb,  though  not  im- 
nediatdf  belopgiDg  to  oar  fubjedy  is  well  worth  obier- 
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When  I  fay  this,  I  would  not  have  it  be- 
lieved to  be  my  opinion,  that,  however  wc 
are  conneded  with  matter  at  the  time  of  our 

Ting  by  the  philofopher;  and  it  is  this:     That  the  ideal 
world,  being  entirely  of  our  own  creation,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfeftly  known  to  us,  fo  that  we  fliould  be  able  to  de- 
fine or  explain  the  efTence  of  every  thing  in  it;  whereas, 
in  the  world  made  by  God,  we  know  not  the  efTence  or 
conflituent  principles  of  any  thing;  for  I  deny  that  we  can 
give  a  perfed  definition  of  any  natural  fubdance.  Not  to 
(peak  of  thejirfl  matttr  of  the  philofophers,  which  by  all  of 
them  is  allowed  to  be  undefineable  and  incomprehenfible, 
what  do  we  know  more  of  thofe  bodies  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rounded,  and  are  daily  converfant,  or  even  of  our  own  bo* 
dies,with  which  wearefo  intimately  connedted,  except  cer- 
tain qualities  or  properties?  But  what  conflitutes  the  efTence 
of  any  particular  body,  or  of  body  in  general,  no  man  can 
telL  The  common  definition  oibody  is,  that  which  h9th  three 
dimenfions.  But  this  is  telling  us  no  more  than  that  it  is  boim- 
dedin  a  certain  way:  And  I  z{k.JV/)at  is  it  that  is  thus  boun- 
ded? It  is  alfo  defined  to  be,  that  which  reri(ls,or  fills  place. 
But  ftill  I  afk,  fVAat  is  it  that  has  this  quality  of  reftftence^ 
Kx  filling  place?  I  have  already  obfcrved,  that  £t^tr//V,  jn  his 
definitions,  has  very  properly  not  meddled  with^r^,  ^- 
tffnfion,  quantity,  or  any  other  of  thofe  univerfals  which  are 
the  fubjcft  of  the  firft  philofophy,     He  has  alfo  wifely  ab- 
ftained  from  making  mention  of  C«^»  or  body,  even  when 
he  defines  a  folid.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a  folid  is  that  which 
hath  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  without  telling  Us 
ttuhat  it  is;  though  he  no  doubt  knew  that  it  was  body, and 
nothing  elfe.     But  the  fuhje<ft  of  his    fcience   was  not 
that  undefineable  thing  we  call  body^  but  only  the  boundd- 
ri€s  of  body ;  which,  bebg  abfbradled  from  body,  are  treat- 
ed of  by  the  geometer.   It  is  therefore  no  impeachment  of 
the  certainty  of  the  fcience,  that  hody^  which  is  what  is  con- 
tained within  thcfc  boundaries,  cannot  be  defined. 
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birtby  there  is  any  thing  material,  or  conge » 
oial  to  matter,  in  the  nature  of  our  mind  : 
For  the  reader,  I  hope,  by  what  he  has  al- 
ready feen  of  this  work,  will  not  believe  that 
I  am  addi<Sed  to  that  mad  philofophy  *  which 
excludes  mind  altogether  from  the  fyftem  of 
i]ature,|or,  what  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  abfurd, 
fuppofes  that  our  mind  is  the  only  mind  in 
theuniverfe.  I  have  been  taught  a  philofophy 
very  different,  from  which  I  have  learned, 
that  there  is  2i governing  mind  in  the  univerfe, 
immaterial^  eternal^  and  unchangeable;  that  . 
Qur  minds  are  of  a  nature  congenial  to  this 
fupreme  mind ;  and  that  there  is  m  us,  even 
at  the  time  of  our  bjrth,  a  portion  of  thofe 
celefiial feeds ^  of  which  the  Latin  poet,  quit- 
ting poetical  fidion,  and  affuming  the  phi- 
lofopher,  divinely  fings, 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  cc  coelistis  origq 
Sc  minibus, — 

But  he  very  properly  adds  this  exception, 

quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terreniquc  hebctant  artus,  moribundaquc  membra. 

Now,  thefe  incumbrances  are  fo  great  when 
we  firft  come  into  the  world,  and  the  par^ 
tide  of  the  divinity  within  us,  as  the  antients 
chofe  to  call  it,  is  then  fo  immerfed  in  mat- 
ter, and  imbruted^  if  1  may  fo  fpeak,  that  it 

*  Infanientis  dumfapicntiae 
Coufultus  crro.  Hor, 
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cannot  exert  that  "povrcr  oi  felf-motion^  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  nature,  but  is  altogether  paf-- 
five  to  material  impulfes,  either  from  exter- 
nal objedts^  or  from  its  own  habitatiofi  of 
day;  I  mean,  from  appetites  and  feelings  a-t 
rifing  from  the  body. 

This  is  the  natural  ftatc  of  man  when  he 
firft  appears  upon  this  ftage  :  And  the  que- 
ition  is,  How  he  undergoes  fo  great  a  change, 
as  to  become,  of  a  creature  merely  paffive 
aiid  fenfitive,  adjve  and  intelligent?  By 
what  means  does  he  enter  into  this  intellec- 
tual world,  fo  different  from  the  natural,  ancj 
become,  as  it  were,  a  new  creature  ?  Is  it  by 
nature  merely  that  this  metamorphofis  is 
brought  about,  as  the  worm  is  changed  into 
a  butterfly  ?  or  is  it  by  habit  which  he  ac- 
quires ?  Do  not  we  at  firft  learn  to  thinks  aa 
we  afterwards  2s:c\a\rtarts2indfci€nces?  and 
does  not  the  mind,  by  flow  degrees,  and  ve- 
ry feeble  attempts  in  the  beginning,  at  laft 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  entanglements  of 
matter,  and  learn  to  exert  its  native  power 
ofintelleQ:? 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  reafoning 
upon  this  fubjedt,  let  u?  try  what  is  to  be 
learned  fr6m  ihOi  and  experience,  beginning 
with  the  infants  of  our  own  fpecies.    That 
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they  have  at  firfl;  no  ideas,  and  but  very  im* 
perfed  fenfations,  is  a  matter  of  fadt  that 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
they  acquire  their  ideas,  not  by  nature,  as 
they  do  their  bodily  faculiies,  but  by  inftruo- 
tion,  and  byconverling  with  elderly  perfons. 
Now,  Ajppofe  them  deprived  of  this  method 
of  communication,  how  long  may  we  fup- 
poTe  that  their  infancy  of  mind  would  lad? 
I  have  been  informed  of  an  inftance  of  a 
child,  who  was  come  to  be  betwixt  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  learned,  not 
only  to  fpeak,  but  to  read,  and,  by  confe- 
quence,  muft  have  had  ideas,  however  inv- 
perfedt,  when  be  loft  his  hearing  by  the 
fmall-pox,  and  continued  deaf  all  his  life 
after.  At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braidwood,  whonoi 
I  mentioned  before,  and  who  profeflfes  a 
moft  curious  art,  of  which  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  make  frequent  mention  afterwards^ 
I  mean  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  fpeak. 
Mr  Braidwood  told  me,  that,  as  he  had  been 
much  negledled  after  the  lofs  of  his  hearing, 
without  the  pains  being  beftdwcd  upon  him 
that  are  commonly  beftowed  upon  deaf  per- 
fons, he  found  him,  even  at  that  advanced 
age,  almoft  totally  void  of  ideas,  and  was 
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obliged  to  teach  him  to  think  as  well  as  to 
fpeak.  Yet  this  young  man  had  been  fup- 
plied  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  thofe  ne- 
ceflaries  to  furnifh  for  hjmfelf,  can  we  be- 
lieve, that,  if  he  had  been  fo  employed,  he 
ever  would  have  learned  to  think,  or  have 
become  a  rational  creature,  even  fuppofing 
that  he  had  lived  ip  company  with  fuch  as 
himfelf? 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgement  of 
this  matter,  let  us  confider  the  ftate  of  fa- 
vagc  and  barbarous  nations.  Thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  mariy  not  of  par- 
ticular nations  only,  that  is,  have  ftudied 
hiftory  in  the  liberal  and  extenfive  view  of 
difcovering  the  nature  of  man  from  fact  and 
experience,  know  very  well,  that  all  nations, 
even  the  moft  poliftied  and  civilized,  of 
which  we  read  in  hiftory,  were  originally 
barbarians ;  and  that,  as  all  the  vegetables,  fuch 
as  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  are  now 
cultivated  and  improved  by  art,  and  in  like 
manner  the  brute  animals  that  are  tamed, 
were  at  firft  wild;  fo  likewife  man  himfelf 
was  originally  a  wild  favage  animal,  till  he 
was  tamed,  and,  as  I  may  fay,  humanized^ 
by  civility  and  arts.     Wljocver,  therefore. 
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would  trace  human  nature  up  to  its  fourcey 
muft  ftudy  very  diligently  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  inftead  of  forming  theo- 
ries of  man  from  \\'hat  he  obferves  among 
civilized  nations.     Whether  we  can,  in  that 
way,    by  any  difcoveries   hitherto   made, 
trace  man  up  to  what  I  fuppofe  his  o-- 
riginal  flate  to  have  been,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  we  can  come  ve- 
ry near  it :  For  we  are  fure,  that  there  have 
been  in  the  world,  and  are  ftill,  herds  of 
men  (for  they  do  not  deferve  the  name  of 
nations)  living  in  a  (late  almoft  entirely  bra- 
tifh,  and  indeed,  in  fome  refpefts,  more  wild 
than  that  of  certain  brutes,  as  they  have  pei- 
ther  government  nor  arts  *.     Some  of  them 
who   are  advanced   fo  far  as  civil  fociety 
and  language,  have  neverthelefs  ideas  ex- 
ceedingly imperfed  :  For,  though  they  have 
general  notions,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  language,  they  can  hardly  be  iaid  to 
have  abfiraded  ideas,  as  fhall   be   fhewn 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barbarous 
languages.     From  fuch  beginnings,  how- 
ever, men  proceed  to  form  diftindt  ideas; 
then  they  advance  to  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fo  on  to  refinement  and  politenefs.    Now^ 

VoL.L  K 

f  Of  foch  natio&s  more  will  be  (aid  m  the  ftquel, 
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wherever  tlierc  is  a  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
a  beginning;  and  the  beginning  in  this  cafe 
ean  be  no  other,  than  the  mere  animal:  For 
in  tracing  back  the  progrefs,  where  elfe  can 
wcAc^?  If  we  have  difcovered  -  fo  many 
finks  of  the  chain,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe  the  reft,  and  conclude,  that  the  b^in-* 
mng  of  it  muft  hold  of  that  common  na-» 
mre  which  conneds  us  with  the  reft  of  the 
animal  creatioh. 

From  iavage  men  we  are  naturally  led  to 
confidcr  the  condition  of  the  brutes;  be^ 
twixt  whom  and  the  favages  there  is  fuch  a 
nfemUance,  that  there  are  many  who  will ' 
hardly  admit  of  any  difference ;  and  even 
betwixt  us  and  them  at  the  time  of  our 
births  and  for  fome  confiderable  time  after, 
there  is  not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  any 
material  difference.  The  mind  of  the  brute 
(fe  I  caH  the  inward  principle  in  him  that 
governs  his  motions  and  adions)  is  inlepa* 
irably  conneded  with  his  body,  and  bound 
in  tibe  chains  of  matter,  in  the  (kmc  manner 
that  we  are  when  we  firft  come  into  the 
world  And  accordingly,  in  the  firft  opera* 
tioBs  of  our  mind,  we  fee  the  very  fame 
|ttoceist  For,  they  have  the  fame  percepti- 
ons pf  fenfe  that  we  have;  they  preferve 
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thofe  perceptions  in  their  memory  or  ima« 
^nttdoD;  and  they  have  alfo,  as  well  as  we, 
a  aotkm  xXfamentfs^  likentfsj  or  dvuerfityf  in 
the  obje£b  of  fenfe ;  and  they  recognize  the 
J^ies  in  the  individual^  as  readily  as  our 
children  do.  Does  not  this  plainly  indicate, 
that  there  is  no  n^srr^/ difference  betwixt 
oor  minds  and  theirs,  and  that  the  fuperio- 
rirr  we  have  over  them  is  adventitious^  and 
from  acquired  habit?  How  far  the  brute 
might  go  in  that  way,  we  have  no  fufficient 
experience  to  determine  with  any  certainty. 
If  we  can  believe  fome  (lories  told  of  them» 
and  by  philofophers  too,  we  cannot  deny 
their  capacity  of  acquiring  the  habit,  not 
only  of  forming  feme  general  notions,  which 
may  be  called  ideas,  but  of  comparing 
them  together ;  that  is,  of  reafoning.  The 
(lory  told  by  Mr  Locke,  of  the  Brazil  parrot 
bdonging  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  i^ 
wdi  known.  And  Porphyry,  the  greateft 
philofopher,  as  well  as  beil  writer  of  his 
age,  relates,  that  crows  and  magpyes,  and 
pQUTOts,  (and  another  bird  that  he  calls 
<c^*m)f  were  taught,  in  his  time,  not  only  to 
imitite  human  fpeech,  but  to  attend  to  what 
was  told  them,  and  to  remember  it ;  and 
many  of  themi  fays  he,  have  learned  to  in* 
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form  againft  thofe  whom  they  faw  doing  a- 
ny  mifchief  in  the  houfe.  And  he  himfelft 
he  (ays,  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found 
fome  where  about  Carthage,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled 
with  him,  but  anfwered  him  when  he  fpoke 
to  it,  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in  which 
the  partridges  call  one  another ;  but  was  fo 
well  bred,  that  it  never  made  this  noife  but 
when  it  was  fpoken  to*.  And  in  this  work 
he  maintains,  that  all  animals  who  have 
fenfe  and  memory  are  capable  of  reafbn : 
And  this,  he  fays,  is  not  only  his  opinion, 
but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  t;  the  greateft 
philofophers,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  cxift- 
ed,  next  to  the  mafters  of  their  mafter,  I 
mean  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  he  adds, 
that,  befides  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of 
the  fame  opinion:^.  One  thing  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
improved  by  ufe  and  inftrudion,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  do  things  that  are 
really  wonderful,  and  far  exceeding  their 
natural  power  of  inftind.  There  is  a  maa 
in  England  at  prefent,  who  has  pra^tifed 

*  Porffyr.  De  Atjfin.  lib.  3.  cup.  4.  f  Bid.uf.  u 

X  Porffyr.  J)e  Abftin.  lib.  3.  cap.  •$•  in  file. 
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more  upon  them,  and  with  greater  fucccfs, 
than  I  believe  any  body  living ;  and  he  fays, 
as  I  am  informed,  that,  if  they  lived  long  e- 
sough,  and  pains  fufficient  were  taken  up- 
on them>  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what 
lengths  fome  of  them  might  be  carried;  for 
there  is  a  great  difference  among  them,  as 
well  as  us,  in  docility  and  natural  capacity. 

But  allowing,  that,  in  thefe  two  refpeds, 
wc  are  fuperior  to  all  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  we  can  go  farther  than  the  brute 
with  any  culture  can  go,  (which  I  believe 
to  be  the  cafe),  this  is  faying  no  more  than 
what  I  have  already  faid,  that  we  have  by 
nature  greater  capabilities  than  they,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  forming  and  improving 
habits;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any  other  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  them.  We  arc  for 
a  time,  like  them,  immcrfed  in  matter, 
inclufi  tcnebris  ct  carcere  caeco. 

ViRG.  JEn.  6. 
like  them  we  acquire  faculties,  and  improve 
our  nature  by  ufe  and  inftrudlion.  Where 
then  fhould  the  difference  be,  but  where  I 
have  placed  it?  The  maturity  of  age,  we 
fee,  makes  no  fuch  alteration  upon  their 
mind,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  natural  ftate: 
It  does  no  more  than  give  greater  ftrength 
K3 
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to  their  bodies,  and  the  perfcd  ufe  of  their 
fenfes ;  and  perhaps  by  ufe  and  experience 
it  may  improve  their  inftindt.  What  rea- 
fons,  or  what  fads,  can  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  it  fliould  have  any  other  efFedl  upon  us, 
fo  that,  when  we  come  to  a  certaih  time  of 
life,  we  ihould  inflantly  burft  our  prifon  of 
fleih  and  blood,  and  be  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  rational  creatures,  without  any 
ufe  or  inftrudion,  or  previous  habit  ac- 
quired ?  It  is  certainly  much  more  probahlcs 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  natuie, 
and  the  prpgrefa  which  we  obferve  in  our 
fpecies,  from  a  ftate  little  better  than  that  of 
the  vegetable,  to  fuppofe,  that  we  acquire  i- 
deas,  as  we  do  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  are 
founded  upon  them ;  and  that,  as  Nature 
has  not  given  us  the  one,  fo  ihe  has  not  gi- 
ven us  the  other ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon^ 
namely,  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  acqui- 
ring both :  For  Nature  is  always  frugal  in 
her  gifts;  nor  is  fhe  in  any  other  inftance  fo 
profufe,  as  to  beftow  upon  one  and  the  tame 
animal,  both  the  capaQty  of  acquiring  any 
faculty,  andiie  adual  poflefEon  of  that  fa« 
6Ulty« 
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C    H    A    P.      XL 

Continuation  of  the  SuljeSi.^— Ideas  of  Reficc^ 
tion  not  from  Nature. 

IN  order  to  examine  this  queflion  more 
dofelyt  we  muft  go  back  to  the  divi(ion 
that  I  have  made  of  ideas,  into  thofe  of /x« 
ternal  objeffsj  and  thole  of  the  operations  o£ 
our  own  mind^  or,  as  Mr  Locke  calls  them, 
ideas  of  refleSiion.  In  forming  the  ideas  of 
either  kind,  we  may  be  faid  to  ftudy  and  in-* 
▼efBgate  the  nature  of  things ;  for  we  diibo- 
yer,  in  things  of  which  we  form  the  idbt, 
that  common  nature  which  binds  them  toge- 
ther, and  conflitutes  the  genus  or  fpedes  mi- 
der  which  we  recognize  thenu  By  the  ide- 
as»  therefore,  formed  from  the  peroeptioot 
c^  fenfe,  we  inveftigate  the  nature  of  exter- 
nal obje^;  by  ideas  of  refledion9  we  ftody 
ourfelves,  and  difcover  the  nature  of  oor 
mindy  and  its  operations*  The  qpiefiioa 
then  is.  Whether  thofe  reflex  ads  of  the 
mind,  by  which  this  difcovery  is  made,  are 
the  mere  operation  of  nature?  m^  Whether 
K4 
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this  faculty  of  refledion  is  not  acquired  by 
ufe  and  eiercife,  like  other  faculties  of  which 
we  are  in  pofleflion. 

In  order  to  decide  this  queftion,  we  muft 
confider  the  ftate  of  favages ;  who,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  fo  much  nearer  the  natural 
ftate  of  man  than  we,  that  it  is  from  them 
only  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  on- 
ginal  nature  of  man :  And  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  form 
a  fyftem  of  human  nature  frpm  what  he  ob- 
ferves  among  civilized  nations  only,  will  pro- 
duce a  fyftem,  not  of  nature^  but  of  art ; 
and,  inftead  of  the  natural  man,  the  work- 
manftiip  of  Gody  will  exhibit  an  artificial 
creature  of  human  inftitution  *.  Now, 
though  we  ftiould  fuppofe,  that  the  mere  fa- 
vages, employed  altogether  either  in  gratify- 

*  Sec  Monf.  Roufrau,  in  h\sTrtatifeontl:e  inequality  of  Men, 
where  he  ridicules  the  folly  of  thofc  who  chink  they  un- 
derftand  human  nature»  becaufe  they  know  the  chara<5ler 
and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
theneighbouringnations;and  very  wifely  tell  us^  that  man 
is  the  fame  in  ail  ages  and  all  nations. 
"  I  am  Tcry  happy  to  find,  that  my  notions,  both  with  re- 
fpcft  to.  the  original  ftate  of  human  nature,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  language,  agree  fo  perfedly  with  the  notions  of 
an  author  of  fo  much  genius^and  original  thought^  as  well 
as  learning; 
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ing  their  natural  appetites,  or  procuring  the 
means  of  fuch  gratification ;  wanting  that 
leifure,  and  that  afliftance  to  knowIedge» 
wluch  civil  fociety  aflFordstofpeculative  men; 
without  curiofity  alfo,  or  any  defire  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  known  to  be  the  charadler 
of  all  favages,  would  neverthelefs  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  things  without 
them :  Is  it  polfible  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  carry  their 
philofophy  fo  far  as  to  ftudy  their  own  na- 
tures ?  If  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  do  this 
by  nature  merely,  we  may  likewife  fuppofe 
that  they  will,  in  the  fame  way,  invent  all 
arts  and  fciences  ;  for  ideas  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  arts  and  fciences,  which  cannot 
exift  without  definitions ;  and  thefe,  as  we 
have  fhewn,  are  nothing  elfe  but  perfed;  i- 
deas  of  the  things  defined,  which  necefTari- 
ly  muft  be  preceded  in  order  of  time  by  i- 
deas  lefs  perfedt :  And  particularly  of  this 
moft  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  the  fcience  of  man,, 
the  ground-work  are  the  ideas  of  refledion, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 

Not  only  is  fuch  a  fuppofition  altogether 
abfurd  in  theory^  but,  mfa£i^  it  appears,  as 
much  as  fuch  a  fad  can  be  known,  that  fa- 
vages have  no  fuch  ideas.    For  even  fucl^ 
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of  tbcm  as  have  formed  themfclves  itrto  fo- 
ciety,  and  have  got  the  ufc  of  language  and 
of  other  arts,  have  hardly  any  words  to  ex- 
prefs  the  operations  of  mind.     And  m  all 
languages,  even  thofe  the  moft  cultivated, 
the  words  of  that  kind  are  metaphors,  bor- 
rowed from  the  objedbs  of  fenfc  *.    Now,  as 
it  is  by  language  that  we  trace,   with  the 
greateft  certainty,  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  evident,   that   ideas  of  reflediob 
muft  have  come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and 
after  ideas  of  external  things  were  not  only 
formed,  but  had  got  a  iiame.     We  muft 
therefore  confider  this  kind  of  ideas^  not  as 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind   towards  fcience  and  philofophy ;   £> 
that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  nature,  we  cannot  flop,  but  muft 
likewife  fuppofe  every  other  ftep,  and  the 
,arts  and  fciences  themfelves,  to  be  the  work 
of  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be  produced 
by  acquired  habit. 

It  may  be  objeded.  That  cmfctoufnefs  is 
held  by  all  phtlofophers  to  be  eflential  to  hu- 
man nature ;  fo  that,  if  a  man  is  not  cpnfci- 
ous  of  what  he  does,  he  does  not  deferve  the 

•  Thii,  I  lUxdk,  if  an  €kftnat&«  tf  Ifr  Locb^ 
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a^idltfiooofa  human  creature.  NoW)  if 
a  man  knows  that  he  thinks^  deliberates^ 
dmfcs^  &UU  he  muft  neceflarily  have  the  idea 
^ttmiking^  dehberatioHj  &q.;  and  thefe  are 
ideaa  of  refledion. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  I  find  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  explain  the  nature  of  confcv- 
Qufheia  at  fome  length,  and  in  a  manner  dif* 
&rent  from  that  in  which  it  hitherto  has 
been  treated  by  our  philofophers. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Cmfcioufnefs. — That  it  is 
the  fame  ivith  Refie^ion^  and  belongs  to 
theintelleftualNature^^annotj  therefore^ 
have  place  in  a  mere  Savage. 


MR  Locke  has  faid,  that  "  Confciouf- 
"  nefs  is  infeparable  from  thinlc- 
•*  ing,  and  effential  to  it,  it  being  imp^jflible 
•*  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  percei- 
••  long  that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  fee, 
^^  bear^  imelli  tafte^  i^t\^  meditate,  or  will  a*- 
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•*  ny  thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo  *." 
And  a  later  philofopher  f  has  maintained, 
that  every  fentiment,  and  every  perception 
of  every  kind,  is  neceflarily  accompanied 
with  confcioufnefs.  Now,  as  there  can  be  no 
confcioufnefs  without  a  reflex  aft  of  the 
mind  upon  itfelf,  if  thofe  philofophers  are 
in  the  right,  it  will  follow  of  confequence, 
that  reJleSiion  is  as  early  as  any  perception, 
even  the  perceptions  of  fenfe;  and  therefore 
is  from  nature,  and  part  of  our  original 
conflitution.  If  this  be  good  philofophy, 
the  brutes,  having  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  confcious  of  what  they  do  as  well 
as  we,  a  confequence  which,  I  believe, 
few  perfons  would  be  willing  to  admit.  The 
argument,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
too  much.  But,  as  this  is  a  method  of  con- 
futation, not  very  convincing,  I  will  further 
endeavour  to  fhew,  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  confcioufnefs,  when  tho- 
roughly inveftigated,  and  an  exaft  defini- 
tion given  of  it ;  which  I  think  hitherto  has 
not  been  done. 

The  objed  of  confcioufnefs  is  underftood 

*  Eflay  on  the  Human  Underftandingi  hok  2.  chaf* 

17- 5  9- 

t  Mr  dc  Manpcrtuis^— 'Letter  5. 
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bj  all  to  be  our  own  adions  and  oparationSy 
and  chiefly  what  pafles  in  our  minds.  N0W9 
weare  not  confcious  of  the  future»  but  only  of 
the  paft.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  con- 
faoufnefs  cannot  be  without  memory,  in 
which  thofe  paft  adions  muft  be  preferred. 
Buty  2  Jb,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  thofe  ac- 
tions be  lodged  in  the  memory,  but  they 
muft^  be  called  up,  prefented  to  the  mind, 
and  made  an  object  of  its  contemplation ;  o- 
therwife  .we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  confcious 
'  of  any  thing  that  we  have  done. 

But,  3/19,  neither  is  this  all;  for  the  mind 
muft  not  be  excited  to  this  reminifcence  by 
any  call  from  the  body  or  its  appetites.  If, 
for  example,  a  horfe  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger to  jremember  that  he  was  fed  in  fuch  a 
field  or  fuch  a  ftable,  and,  upon  that  recol- 
lection, goes  to  the  field  or  ftable,  we  do  not 
therefore  fay,  that  he  is  confcious  of  having 
fed  in  fuch  a  place. 

4/^,  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  are  on« 
ly  confcious,  when  the  mind  of  itfelf,  and 
without  any  inftigation  from  the  body,  or 
its  appetites,  but  fingly  by  virtue  of  that 
felf-moving  power,  which,  as  I  have  faid, 
is  cflential  to  mind,  recoUeds  any  of  its  o- 
perations,  and  makes  them  the  fubjed  of 
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it8  contemplation ;  then,  and  then  only,  it  can 
be  properly  faid  tx)  refleil. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  the  definition  of 
confcioufnefs  or  reflediion  (for  t  make  them 
V3  be  fynonymous  terms)  may  be  thus  col- 
ledled.  Confcioufmfs  is  the  recolkSiion  of  our 
paji  thoughts  and  aSiions^  by  the  voluntary 
aB  of  the  mindy  not  prompted  by  the  body^ 
or  any  of  its  appetites.  The  meaning  of 
which  laft  words  i«,  that,  in  this  matter,  the 
mind  ads  entirely  without  the  body,  by  its 
own  innate  powers.  So  that,  according  to 
this  definition,  confcioufnefs  belongs  on- 
ly to  the  rational,  or,  to  fpeak  more  proper- 
ly, the  intelleftual  nature,  which  alone  adh 
in  that  manner.  When  feveral  rccolledions 
of  this  kind  are  compared  together  by  the 
mind,  and,  from  that  comparifon,  the  mind 
gets  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  them; 
then  it  is  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  rejleflion. 

If  this  be  a  true  definition,  then  it  follows, 
in:o^  That  thofe  philofophcrs  are  much 
miftaken,  who  maintain  that  every  percep- 
tion of  fenfe  is  neceffarily  attended  with  con- 
fcioufnefs, fince  it  appears  that  there  can  be 
no  confcioufnefs,  exept  when  the  mind  zGi% 
without  the  affiftancc  of  the  fenfes. 

2doj  They  are  alfo  miftaken  in  beliciang 
that  we  cannot  think  without  being  confci-^ 
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<M18  that  we  think  :  For  we  certainly  have 
many  thoughts  and  a&ions  too  which  are 
forgotten^  and  never  become  theobjcds  of  our 
refle^on;  and  nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
common  faying,  That  we  often  aft  without  • 
reflexion,  or  knowing  what  we  are  doing, 
going  on  in  a  courfe  of  adion,  often  for  a 
coniideraUe  time,  without  any  reflex  ad  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf. 

Sfto,  If  we,  who  are  accuftomed  to  review 
cur  thoughts  and  adions,  do  often  perceive 
and  think  in  this  manner,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  favage,  whofe  mind  is  moved  only 
by  impulfes  from  the  body,  muft  always  do  fo; 
even  if  we  fuppofe  him  come  fo  far  as  to  form 
ideas  of  external  things,  it  is  evident  that 
be  may  do  this,  and  I  think  mu/i  do  it  at 
firft,  without  any  reflex  ad  of  his  mind  up- 
«i  its  own  operations.  Nay,  further,  fup- 
pofe that  he  is  come  fo  far  as  to  refled  up- 
on  his  own  operations ;  yet,  till  he  has  com- 
pared thofe  refledions  together,  and  difcern- 
cd  what  is  common  in  them,  he  will  have 
no  idea  of  refledion. 

And  thus  I  think  it  is  clearly  proved,  that 
ideti  i£  refledion  are  not  from  nature* 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

That  Ideas  of  external  ObjeSls  are  not  from 
Nature. 

SO  far,  therefore,  we  have  proceeded  ia 
this  argument,  as  to  be  able  to  afiSrm, 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  refex  aii  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf,  by  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  operations,  is  not  from  nur- 
ture. Here  then  is  one  clafs  of  ideas  which 
muft  be  produced  by  acquired  habit ;  and 
this  creates  at  leaft  a  prefumption,  that  the 
other  fet  of  ideas  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
fame  fource :  For  in  that  way  the  fyftem  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  much  more  uniform 
and  confiftcnt,  than  if  we  were  to  divide  the 
matter,  and  fuppofe  that  one  clafs  of  ideas  a* 
rofe  from  nature,  and  the  other  from  acqui- 
red habit.  Both,  according  to  my  hypothe- 
{is,  are  from  the  laft-mentioned  fource;  and 
nature  has  done  no  more  than  to  furniih  the 
materials,  I  mean  the  perceptions  of  fenfe } 
from  which  are  derived,  mediately  or  immedi^y 
atefyf  both  clafles  of  ideas. 
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But  to  come  clofer  to  the  point,— it  will 
he  necelTary,  for  the  decilion  of  this  quefti- 
00)  that  the  reader  (hould  recoiled:  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  the  itv- 
tellc£lual  world,  and  the  formation  of  thofe 
ideas  which  conftitute  it.  We  have  feen 
how  different  in  every  refpedt  it  is  from  the 
natural;  we  have  feen  how  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  lad ;  and  the  queftion  is. 
How  the  intelkSiual  is  difclofcd  to  us  ?  To 
fuppofe  that  there  is  any  fecret  communica- 
tion betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  minds* 
by  which  it  is  revealed  to  us,  is  a  kind  of 
▼ifionary  and  enthufiaftical  philofophy  that 
is.  now  altogether  exploded.  The  fad:  tru- 
ly iSf  that  every  man  is  the  archited  of  his 
own  ideas,  and  forms  a  little  intelledual 
world  in  his  own  mind. 

How  artificial  the  operation  is  by  which 
he  does  fo,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain : 
And  indeed  it  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to 
be  an  unnatural  operation,  if  we  conlider 
that  every  thing  here  below  confifts  of  ;;/^/- 
tcr^xAform  joined  together.  It  is  from 
this  compound  we  receive  our  firft  imprcfli- 
ons;  and  it  is  with  it  only  that,  in  our  na- 
tural  ftate,  we  are  converfant.  To  fcparate, 
Vol.  L  L 
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therefore,  matter  firom  fom,  as  we  do  in 
framing  ideas,  may  be  iaid  to  be  an  wmatu^ 
ral  operation,  fince  it  is  duj<nmng  what  ii#* 
ttur  hz&  joined.  And  it  muft  appear  ftill 
more  unnatural  and  artificial,  if  we  fiortber 
coniider  how  long,  we  were  accuftomed  to 
view  this  compound  in  its  natural  Aate,  be- 
fore we  began  to  makefo  yiolent  an  abifaracr^ 
tion.  This  muft  make  the  operation  at  firft 
moft  painful  and  laborious.  It  appears  in- 
deed eafj  to  us,  who  are  accuftomed  to  it^ 
by  inienfible  degrees,  from  our  early  years,, 
and  affifted  by  ioftrudicm  and  ,conver(ation 
with  thofe  who  have  already  formed  the  har^ 
bit.  But  the  philolbpher,  who  can  carry 
himfelf  back  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  woiid^ 
muft  be  convinced,  that;  to  a  favage,  nothings 
could  be  more  di£5cult,  dian  an  <^)eration,  '1^ 
which  he  learns  to  think  in  a  way  fb  difie- 
rent  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  aicco<* 
ftomed.  Even  the  vulgar  among  us,  tho^' 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  educatied 
among  thinking  and  fpeaking  men,  makao 
this  abftradion  of  the  matter  from  the^imr 
very  clumfily,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  lo^ 
ufe  the  expreffion,  leave  always  fome  of  the  \ 
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imtter  Jlicking  to  the  form  *.  But  how 
imich  more  clamfily,  and  with  how  much 
fliOFe  difficultf  9  muft  it  be  performed  by  the 
rode  imtcmght  favage? 

Gftii  we  then  fuppofe,  that*  fo  unnatural 
aa  Gyration  is  the  work  of  nature  ?  or  that 
49^  is  petformed  with  fo  much  difficulty 
i§  8  Mtura!  energy  ?  The  operations  of 
mtture,  we  fee,  are  all  eafy,  and  they  are 
perfbrtMd  as  readFly,  and  as  welU  at  firft  as 
St  laift*  No^  this  is  certainly  not  true  of 
<Sie  ideas'of  eicternal  things ;  for  there  is  a 
prdgi^fe  in  the  formation  df  them,  as  (hall 
be -very  dearly  Ihewn  from  fadl  and  obfer- 
^fi&m^  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barba- 
Mhislangaagei^;  and  many  abftra&ionft 
L2 

*  The  pliilofophcrs  of  the  peripatetic  fchool  ttfed  .:i 
compsurifon  which  was  very  proper  to  explain  the  clear 
ieparadon»  that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  idea,  of  the 
ftirm  firotn  the  fnatter.  They  iaid  the  mind  was  to  he 
eenfidered  as  taking  off  the  form  or  image  of  the  thing* 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wax  takes  the  impreflHon  of 
Aeftal;  for  the  wax  takes  that  impreffion,  without  any 
p4tt  of  the  matter  of  the  feal.  See  Ahwton.  Herm,  in  his 
commentary  npdn  Porphyry  n^  t«^  ^i»ti  (^ivydK.  'Qo-irij  li 

tte  hint  appears  toliave  been  taken  from  the  Theaeteiur 
^tf  PlatOa  where  Tie  "has  the  fame  comparifon  of  ideas  tQ 
the  impreflibns  of  a  feal  upon  wax. 
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,  which  were  not  at  all  made  at  firft,  come  af- 
terwards to  be  made,  till  at  laft  the  idea  ri- 
pens into  that  perfeSl  idea  which  is  the  ob- 
jed  of  fcience.  Even  in  our  prefent  ftatc, 
we  are  daily  forming  new  ideas,  or  making 
more  perfedt  thofe  we  have  already  formed, 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  knowledge. 
For  every  man  that  learns  any  art  or  fcience* 
acquires  ideas  that  he  had  not  before.  Thus 
a  man,  who  ftudies  geometry,  gets  the  ideas 
of  figures  which  he  had  not  before ;  fuch  as* 
a  rhombus y  a  rhomboid^  a  paralUlapiped^  &€• 
And  of  the  figures  which  he  knew,  he  learns 
to  diftinguifh  fpecies  which  before  he  did 
not  attend  to ;  fuch  as,  equilateral  ifofcelcs^ 
zxAfcalene  triangles,  and  the  like.  And  as 
we  advance  in  this  and  other  fciences,  wc 
learn  to  correct  our  former  ideas,  and  to  ac- 
quire new  and  ihore  perfeS  ones  *.     But> 

*  Geometry  affords  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in 
tB^c  do^hrinc  of  proportions.  After  having  learned  that 
dbSrine  in  the  common  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in  our 
fchools,  if  we  fludy  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid^  we  there 
learn  an  idea  of  proportion  altogeth^  new,  and  muck, 
more  general  and  comprehenfive,  including  incommenfu*^ 
rahki  2^  well  as  commenfurahles.  This  idea  will  appear  to 
the  young  geometer  fo  new  and  ftrange»  that  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  apprehend  it,  and  more  difficult  dill  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him;  and,  before  he  perfedly  underftands  it» 
and  fees  the  confequences  of  it»he  may  be  difpofed  to  rc« 
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letting  afide  philofophy  and  fciencc,  how 
many  ideas  has  any  common  artift,  that  a 
man  not  (killed  in  the  art  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which  he  has  to  learn,  if  he  ftudies  the 
art  ?  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  fuch  progrefs,  corredlion, 
and  amendment,  is  a  natural  operation  ?  or 
how  can  we  doubt,  that  men  acquired  ideas 
at  firily  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  acquire 
them  now  ?  only  with  much  more  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  with  much  Icfs  accuracy, 
no  doubt,  as  being  unpradifed  in  the  art  of 
thinking. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  not  fo  much  crea- 
tures of  artificial  habit  as  it  appears  we  are, 
)t  plight  be  doubted,  whether  this  faculty^ 
as  well  as  others,  was  not  from  nature.  But 
the  account  I  have  given  of  human  nature 
dearly  Ihews,  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  artificial  habits;  and  that  even  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  which  one  ihould  think 
were  natural,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us 

jeS  it,  as  fome  modem  fmatterers  in  geometry  have  done. 
The  fame  thing  happens  in  other  fciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  philofophy,  till  we  come  np  to  the  SighefiphiiO' 
Hoiphjf  otfdence  offciencetf  as  it  may  be  called;  wJiere  we 
find  ideas  that  many  perfons  are  by  nature  incapable  of 
fonning,  becaufe  they  require  a  power  ofabftra^ioa 
w^i^h  few  perfons  are  pofleiFed  of. 

L3 
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were  fo,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  refuh 
of  acquired  habit  In  feeing^  for  cxampLet 
we  naturally  perceive  no  difiance,  and  fee  tha 
objed  inverted,  double,  and  of  no  gre^Uer 
magnitude  than  the  pidure  lipon  the  bottosi 
of  our  eye:  So  that  we- fee  objedis  as  we 
now  fee  them,  only  by  habits  oi judging  acr 
quired  from  experience  afid  obfervation; 
without  which,  that  moft  ufeful  fenfe  would 
hardly  be  of  any  ufe  at  all  *.  What  reafoa, 
then,  can  we  have  to  doubt,  that  our  ideas, 
which  are  fo  sQuch  farther  removed  from 
fenfe  and  matter,  are  not  the  work  of  nature ; 
and  that -there  is  nothing,  from  that  fource, 
except  the  bare  impulfe^  of  external  ebjedt^ 
upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  in  fome  way  that  we  cannot  explaift^ 

If  any  doubt  upon  this  fubjed:  could  re- 
main, it  aj^^eacs  to  be  entirely  removed,  by 
confidering  what  I  have  fo  much  kbouroi} 
u>  eftabli£b,  namely,  that  the  ideas  even  of 
es^temal  ob}e^  are  ako^ther  the  operation 

*  This  is  a  difcovery  of  m^dfrn  pliilofophy,  which  «ai| 
pnknoirn  to  AnfioUe:  For  he  ttxiaoitAfca^  among  thoi^ 
Umgj^  which  we  do  aniccly  hj  mttMn^  i^oc  by  cujhmm 
Qp  yn^  IS  TV  wXXmu$  §iu»9  I  wtXAJBMf  #JM»r«i/,  n»f  mtihtems 

tx*f^9f*     EtL  Nksm.  iib.  2  a^  i.    wh^^as  tt  appears  to 
be,  at  icaft  for  the  greater  pwt»  m^nufUam  io  ^  fyMug. 
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•f  mind*  The  body,  therefore,  and  its  fa- 
a^kiest  are  in  this  argument  entirely  out  of 
the  queftion.  So  that  we  are  not  to  inquire 
what  faculties  belong  to  the  body,  or  at  what 
time  of  life  they  are  moft  perfeft.  Such  in- 
quiry might  be  very  proper,  if  the  queftion 
were  concerning  the  perceptions  of  fenfe ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  queftion 
cx»ceming  ideas ;  in  forming  which  the  mind 
fingly  is  employed.  The  only  queftiofi, 
tfaerefbrey  is,  What  influence  the  growth  of 
the  body  has  upon  the  mind?  When  the 
mind  is  to  operate  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
body^  it  is  evident  that  it  will  have  a  great 
deal)  and  that  the  mind  will  perform  fuch 
operations  much  better^  when  the  body  has 
ccmie  to  maturity,  and  the  man  has  got  the 
perfed  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes.  But  how  can 
the  mind  be  thereby  aififted  in  thofe  opera- 
iL  toons  which  it  performs  by  itfclf  ?  It  may 
'J^  be  iaidt  that  during  the  time  in  which  the 
body  is  growing,  the  mind  improves  by  ex- 
perience and  obfervation;  and  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  does  fo.  It  learns  in  that  way,  as  we 
have  feen^  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes;  and  if  it  is 
ai^Bitted,  that  it  learns  in  the  fame  way  to 
form  ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftion. 
But  the  hypothefis  I  am  combating  is,  that 
L4 
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men  do  not  learn  to  think  by  degrees,  and 
from  pradlice  and  experience,  as  they  learn 
to  fee  \  but  that,  all  at  once,  when  we  come 
to  a  certain  age,  intellect  breaks  out,  like  an 
animal  out  of  its  (hell ;  and  the  mind, though 
converfant  before  with  material  forms  only, 
js  inftantly  enabled  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  its 
-  inftniments  of  perception,  the  fenfes,  to  dijf^ 
embody^  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the^nw,  and  to 
contemphte  the  idea  pure  and  unmixed. 
This  hypothefis,  when  attentively  confider-^ 
ed,  is  really  wild  and  phantaflical,  and  alto- 
gether unfupported  either  by  theory  or  fad. 
The  only  way  in  which  ideas  could  be 
conceived  to  be  from,  nature,  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  are  formed  by  what  we  call  m- 
Jiin^;  which  is  an  inward  principle  in  a- 
nimals,  moving  them  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions. But  I  fay,  imoy  That  the  operations 
of  inftindt,  being  from  nature,  are  inyolua^^ 
tdry;  for  they  are  not  from  the  mind  itfelf^fi 
but  are  certain  determinations  or  difpofittons 
of  the  mind  to  ad,  not  proceeding  from 
choice  or  deliberation,  but  impreffed  upon  it 
by  the  author  of  nature  for  certain  purpo- 
fes.  Whereas  the  forming  of  ideas  is  a  XHy- 
luntary  ad  of  the  mind ;  by  which,  firom 
certain  motives^  which  fhall  hereafter  be  ex«» 
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ptained^  the  mind  is  induced  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  things,  to  obferve  what  is  common 
to  the  numy^  what  peculiar  to  the  individu^ 
al;  and, in  that  way  to  form  notions  and  i- 
deas. 

But,  2dOj  Let  us  copfider  for  what  pur- 
poses inftinA  is  given  to  animals*  For  this 
we  are  to  feek  among  the  brutes,  in  whom 
it  is  ftill  the  governing  principle,  as  I  admit 
it  was  once  in  our  fpecies.  Now,  among  them, 
inftindt  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  di-  < 
refl:  to  what  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies;  nor  is  there  the  lead  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  ever  ferved  any  other  purpofe 
among  us.  Now  we  are  fure,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  brutes,  that  ideas  are  not  Aecef- 
fary  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes.  Arts,  in- 
deed, may  be  neceffary;  and  accordingly, 
fime  brutes  have  the  pradice  of  certain  arts, 
*  fiich  as  "weaving  and  building.  They  have 
not,  however,  ideas,  but  are  dire<3:ed  to  the 
pradice  of  thofe  arts  by  that  fuperior  im- 
pulfe  above-mentioned:  And  indeed,  it  is 
impoffible  to  conceive  how  ideas  by  them- 
felves^  without  arts,  can  be  either  neceffary 
or  uieful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal 
life  in  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
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of  it  in  the  fpeciest  Initiod,  therefoiC) 
would  not  have  aafwened  its  cod,  if  it  had 
beftowcd  upon  us  idcas^  without  giving  us 
at  the  fame  time  arts;  which  it  is  certain  it 
has  not  done :  For  there  is  no  dividing  the . 
<matter»  or  flopping  betwixt  the  two;  but 
we  mufl  fajf  either  that  nature  has  griAren  us 
both  ideas  and  arts»  or  that  flie  has  given  iis 
neither. 

It  may  be  thought  by  fome^  that  we  have 
firom  inftiuSi  a  love  for  knowledge^  and  that 
this  would  be  a  fuiiicient  motive  to  excite 
the  mind)  when  we  come  to  maturity,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  form  ideas. 
And  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  great  au- 
thorities from  philolbphers  mighc  be  quoted, 
to  p^gve,  that  the  defire  ot  knowledge  is  na- 
tural to  man*. 

But  I  anfwer,  imo^  That  this  is  uTmg  tibe 
term  inftinSl  in  a  fenfe  very  ditFcrent  firom 
the  common  acceptation  of  it ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  ufe  fuch  freedcnn  with  words,  we  may 
as  well  call  by  that  name  any  motive  dircd- 
ing  us  to  any  purfuit.    But,  2do^  The  love 

«AX«f«  ifAtmi.    Ariftot.  Poet.  cap.  4.     And  he  affigns  this 
as  one  ef  Ae  natural  caufes  yrYtf  foetry  and  the  other  tf/t# 
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of  )ai9w|edge  belongs  to  the  rational  nature 
nlMKi  ci  wluch  only  thc^e  philoibphers 
vnA  be  uoderfiood  to  fpeak :  For  the  mind^ 
Hi  fix>a  as  it  ccnnes  to  feel  its  own  vigour, 
§a4  to  exert  its  power  of  contemplation,  is 
drlicH^  with  the  exercife  of  this  its  nobleft 
Acuity;  and  if  it  attains  to  any  degree  of 
ftsSoQion  in  fuch  exercife,  is  infinitely  more 
^ghted  with  tt  than  with  any  thing  elfe. 
I  Silt  the  qudftioD  here  is.  How  our  nature 
JHWMtf/  r«tionaU  and  how  we  firft  get  that 
tafte  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  after- 
iniid»fi>£6nd?  Till  that  happens,  we  can 
lunec  no  deihe  of  it;  for,  according  to  the 
oommon  iaying>  Ignoti  nulla  cupido.    And 
accordingly  we  obferve,  that  the  moft  bar- 
haious  nations,  that  is,  thofe  who  are  near- 
eft  the  original  date  we  fpeak  of,  fhew  no 
defire  of  knowledge  at  all ;  which  is  one,  a- 
Bong  other  reafbns,  that  makes  them  pafs 
among  us  fat  animals  quite  ftupid  and  in- 
ftii6b)e>  and  little  better  than  idiots. 

If  then  ideas  are  not  from  inftinft,  they 
cunot  be  fiom  nature  in  any  other  way 
than  as  other  natural  operations  are,  fuch  as 
bicallmig  and  digeftion.  But  this  is  too  ab- 
fiird  to  be  maintained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  they  muft  he  from  what  I  call  acquired 
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balnt.     Now  this  habit  is' acquired  by  fre^ 
quently  doing  the  thing.     If  in  this  pradtice. 
we  have  the  afliftance  of  a  mafter,  or  if,  widi-i,; 
out  being  taught^  we  have  any  pattern  thsrt  i 
we  can  imitate,  we  learn  much  fafter.     Bm^ 
even  without  fuch  affiftance,  by  pra^icemere- .' 
ly,  and  by  obferving  what  is  done  wrongt  ■. 
and  corrediing  it,  and  fo  becoming  our  owA 
mafters,  we  learn  at  laft  toxlo  the  thing  t  and 
thus  the  habit  is  formed  by  Similar  or  homo* 
gjeneous  energies^  as  Mr  Harris  has  expref^ 
led  it,  that  is,  hy  doing  the  diing,  we  leani 
to  do  it  *.  And  in  this  way  men  have  Icsim^ 
td  to  builds  and  to  weave,  and 'to  pradife  o* 
ther  arts ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  form 
ideas.  ] 

If  it  be  obje&edi  That  it  is  impoffible  to '  . 
do  any  thing  before  we  have  learned  to  do  it)  ] 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  learn  to  do  any  1 
thing  by  doiilg  it;  the  anfwer  is.  That  wc  ! 
muft  have  from  nature  the  faculty  of  doing  | 
fomething  of  the  kind,  though  very  imper-  j 
fedly;  and  upon  that  foundation  going  oa»  i 
we  learn  at  laft  to  do  the  thing  as  it  fhould    : 

Etbic.  Nt€omachn  Di.  a.  €iif,  t. 
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be  done  *.    Thus  a  man  could  never  learn 

tD  build,  if  he  had  not  from  nature  the  fa- 

cult7  of  laying  a  ftone;  nor  to  weave,  if  he 

could  not  ftretch  out  and  arrange  threads ; 

nor  to  fpeak,  if  he  had  not  organs  for  that 

purpofe  from  nature,   and  could  not  move 

tihoCe  organs,  and  put  them  in  certain  poii- 

dons.     In  like  manner,  we  could  not  form 

ideaSy  if  we  had  not  fenfe  and  memory;  and, 

belidesthefe,  the  faculty  of  feparating  things 

diat  are  joined  in  nature,  and  of  comparing 

two  or  more  things  together.    This  irpara- 

tion,  and  this  comparifon,  will  at  fir  ft  be 

very  clumiily  performed,  like  the  rudiments 

ind  firft  beginnings  of  all  arts.     Things^ 

for  example,  will  not  be  fufficiently  fepara-^ 

ted  or  fifted,  but  taken  together,  as  it  were, 

in  great  lumps ;  and  the  comparifons  will  be 

inaccurately  made;  fo  that  fimilitudes  will 

be  obferved  which  do  not  exift,  and  many 

will  be  overlooked  that  do  exift.     In  this 

way,  the  ideas  at  firft  will  be  exceedingly 

imperfed,  and  hardly  deferving  the  name. 

*  Thb  objedion  was  made  by  the  Sophifts  in  the  days  of 
Ariftotk»  as  appears  from  his  Metapb^csy  lib.  9.  cap.  8. ; 
wbere  it  is  anfwered  very  ihortly ,  and  indeed  but  in  a  word, 
according  to  the  manner  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Efotcricworksi 
but  1  think  in  the  fame  way  that  I  have  anfwered  it. 
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But  the  prafttce  being  conflantly  coiitintied^ 
they  will  be  improved  by  degrees^  till  Aef 
come  CO  be  good  enough  for  the  orAimrf  1 
purpofes  of  life,  and  at  laft  fo  petf ed,  m  fo  ] 
be  fit  for  the  dbjcas  of  fcience. 

And  thu^,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  tliaX  * 
die  ideas  ef  the  objeds  of  fen%,  as  well  ni 
thofe  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind^mH 
not  from  iiatwe,  but  acquired;  and  if  lHaSA 
be  able  to  (hew,  from  fa^  and  exampless  bji^ 
what  degrees  they  have  been  acquired,  ai  I 
hope  I  fliall  in  the  fequeU  the  evidence  f 
think  moft  be  allowed  to  be  complete ;  for 
tben  the  propoihioa  will  be  proved^  both  or 
priori  and  apojieriori;  that  is,  from  £idl>«ft 
well  as  fma  theory. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 

OmclvfixM  of  the  SuljeSt  (^  Jdeaf.^^Generai 
Firw  of  Hiiman  NafuTTf  and  the  Rank  it 
p9^Jes  gi  the  Scale  of  Btingi-^-Kumpand 
wthfu^eribr  Natures. 

ICtonot  ccmckide  diis  fubjed,  without  ta^ 
kmg  a  genial  view  of  human  nature, 
according  tothe  account  that  I  haTC  given  of 
it;  which,  I  am  perfaaded,  will  be  found  a- 
greeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature : 
For  it  fcems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  no 
fpcdes  of  thintr  5?  ^ormed  at  once,  but  by 
fteps  arid  pi  ogrelfion  from  one  ftage  to  ano- 
ther, Thu?  naturaliftsobferve  feveral  different 
appearances  betwixt  thzfecddSid  the  vegeta^ 
bie^tht embryo  2ind  the animaf.  The  principles 
of  body  in  general^  Sircy  points^  lines^  and/ir- 
faces^  which  are  not  body  *;  and  of  number y 

*-  It  15  in  this  way  tksLt  the  antient  Sceptics  argued  a- 
gainft  the  principles  di  geometry.  What  is  a  point  ?  faid 
they:  Is  it  body?  or  is  xtfptrit?  And  if  it  be  neither 
one  uor  t'other,  \x.  has  no  exiflence  at  all.  The  anfwer 
is,  Tbat  thougk  it  be  net  hody^  and  much  Itkjjnritf  it 
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the  monads  and  duady  which  are  not  numbers; 
and,  in  general,  the  elements  of  things  are 
different  from  the  things  themfelves.  There 
is  the  fame  progrefs,  according  to  my  hypo- 
thefis,  in  the  formation  of  man^  and  the 
fame  diftindion  betwixt  the  elements  of  this 
fpecies,  and  xhtfpecies  itfelf.  The  progrefs 
of  his  body  I  am  not  concerned  with  at  pre- 
fent :  But,  with  refpedt  to  the  mind,  the  firft 
obiervabie  ftep  ;iti  its  progrefs  is  fenfation, 
or  perception  by  fenfe ;  but,  even  before  we 
arrive  at  that,  there  is  a  progrefs,  though 
not  commonly  obferved.  For,  as  we  have 
ktxx^fen/e  is  very  imperfedl  at  firft;  and  it 
is  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  this  primary 
faculty,  of  all  others  the  moft  natural,  ber 
comes  complete.  Next  m  order  comes  the- 
faculty  by  which  thofe  perceptions,  other* 
wife  fleeting  and  tranfitory,  are  retained 
in  the  mind;  for  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
not  fo  early  as  fenfation,  and  therefore  does 
not  exift  at  all  in  new-born  infants,  nor  per- 
haps for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the 
birth.  This  retentive  faculty  is  of  two 
kinds ;  or  perhaps  only  aflumes  two  diflFe- 

Is  xbt.^Umc»t  of  body.    Sec  Stxtus  Efftfiricus  athcrjus 

jfiOWiCtm 
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rent  names^  according  to  the  different  ways 
ia  which  it  retains  the  fenfations  :  For,  if 
they  arc  iherc  fainted^  (to  ul'e  a  metaphor  qf 
Plato  *),  it  is  called  fancy  y  or  vnagination^ 
but,  if  they  are  only  ivritteih  that  is,  fim- 
{dy  prefenred,  without  colour  or  £hape,  it  is 

•  Tkc  paflkge  is  in  the  Phiichuf,  /.  388.  Edit.  Ficim. 

Sn«  *H  fifnftn  smtf  us^'S^no-i  {v^irA^rltfvrM  %tf  ractrrtf,  mc* 
cms  M  wt^t  r»vla  trrt  r«  9-«tlii|i«I«,  ^^indtn  fjfi  r;^i2«v  •/•» 
Vg«f«fp  n'/Mv  ff  rmii  '^vx»*%  f#Ti  A«yttf(»  «.  t.  A. 11 PO. 

UU  ^i^9f  y^^MfUft*    nrn.  TiN»i     212.  Zmf^m^»fy  if  f/ttrm 
*Of»f  «v*«>)^M>f,  $rip«$  «AAw  «i«^«n4»(,  r«  r«ri  fcg«K^«^F« 

This  is  well,  but  ihortiy  faid,  and  only  by  way  of 
mgtufiiQr  or  Jimlkude  ;  which  is  one  great  fault  that  Ari- 
ilotk  finds  with  his  mafter.  For,  fays  he,  he  docs  not 
\t\\  us  ^libas  a  thing  //,  but  ivkat  it  is  like.  But  even  A- 
riftode  himieif  does  not  fatisfy  me  entirely  by  what  he 
has  iaid  upon  this  fubje^l,  though  he  has  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains  upon  it  in  his  books  Dt  Anima  et  de  Mevio^ 
Tim*  The  reader,  if  he  likewife  be  not  fatisfied,  iruiy  con- 
test himftlf  with  the  following  obfervations,  till  iic  fhull 
find  ftmethiDg  better, 

Bfemory  and  imagination  (confidcring  thcni  as  dif- 
&re&t  facnlties)  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  botli  fubfe- 
qoent  toienfe,  and  prior  to  reafon  andintcllc<5l;  aJIy, 
they  both  prefenre  in  the  mind  the  perceptions  brought. 
i&to  it  by  the  ien&s,  which  would  be  tranfitory  and  eva- 
nefcent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aid  of  thefe  two  faculties. 
Bat  they  differ  in  the  following  particulars. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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called  memory.  And  thus  fenfation,  memo-^ 
ry,  and  imagination,  together  with  certain 
natural  appetites  and  defires,  complete  the 

\mo^  Memory,  as  Ariftotle  has  obfervedy  always  re- 
fers to  what  the  mind  formerly  perceived  or  knew; 
whereas  the  imagination  only  prefents  the  objedt  to  the 
mind,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  pad,  except  it  be 
accompanied  with  memory,  which  it  is  not  always ;  for 
imagination  fo  far  refembles  fenfe  more  than  memory,, 
that  it  reprefents  the  obje<5l  as  prefent,  and  affeds  the 
mliid  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  prefent;  and 
fnom  theAce  is  called,  by  fome  ancient  philofophers,  a 
nvtaker  fenfation. 

2d&,  The  imagination  preferves  in  the  mind  the  per-. 
ceptions  of  fenfe  only;  whereas  the  memory  retains  not 
only  tlfefe,  but  alfo  ideas,  and  theorems,  or  propofitioas^ 

3/w,  The  image  of  the  objed  preferved  in  themeihory 
is  not  near  fo  lively  and  ftrongr  ^^  that  which  is  preient- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination :  For  we  often  remem- 
ber things  in  general  onTy;  or,,  if  we  remember  alfo  the 
particular  circumllances,  they  do  not  zSt6t  us  near  fo 
much  as  the  original  perception  of  them  by  the  fenfesp 
whereas  imagination  paints  them,  as  I  have  faid,  and  ex- 
hibits them  CO  the  mind  with  all  the  colourings,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  with  which  they  appear  to  the  fenfes, 
and  with  very  near  as  nMich  emotion  as  they  at  firft  pro- 
duced. The  confequence  ol  this  is,  that  having  feen  aw 
ny  objed  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  kind,  if  I  have 
a  good  memory  only,  I  can  give  a  particular  defcriptioa 
of  it,  which  will  be  very  well  underilood,  but  fuch  as  will 
not  much  a£Fed  the  hearer :  But  if  I  have  the  eye  and  ima- 
gination of  a  painter  or  a  poet,  I  can  defcribe  the  objed! 
in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  it  will  produce  in  the  hearer 
very  nearly  the  fame  emotions  that  it  produced  in  me 
whea  I  firft  faw  it. 
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ammal.  Then  he  acquires  the  compara^ 
true  faculty,  called  by  the  antient  philofo- 
pherSy  the  rational  or  logical  faculty;   by 

4/dy  This  lively  painting  of  the  Imagination,  and  the 
emotions  which  it  produces  in  tlie  iuiuJ,  of  joy,  grief, 
terror,  or  whatever  other  pafllon  was  excited  by  the  ob- 
yA  itfelf,  have  a  very  great  effe«5l  upon  the  happincfs  or 
mifery  of  our  lives ;  fo  that  the  man  puirefFcd  of  fuch  an 
imagination,  muft  neccfTarily  be  more  happy  or  more  mi- 
ftrable  than  other  men. 

j/tf.  The  imagination  has  not  only  the  power  of  reten- 
tion, as  well  as  memory,  but  it  has  a  creative  power, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  anddidinguifhes  it  cfFentially  both 
firom  fcnfe  and  memory  :  For  feufe  is  only  converfant  with 
the  prefcnt,  memory  with  the  pall ;  whereas  imagina- 
tion, by  the  means  of  this  faculty,  is  converfant  with  tlie 
future  as  well  as  the  paft,  and  paints  to  itfelf  fcenes  that 
never  did  exifl,  and  it  is  likely  never  will;  for  it  may  be 
fiid  to  create  even  the  materials  of  thofe  fcenes,  being 
fach  as  are  not  direv5lly  and  immediately  fumifhed  by  the 
ienfe,  but  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  objeds  that  Iiavc 
been  prefentcd  by  the  fcnfe,  and  arc,  as  it  were,  imita- 
tions of  them. 

This  is  that  great  work  of  imagination,  which  is  the 
fonndation  of  all  the  /;;*  arts,  and  llamps  men  truly 
foetSf  or  makers.  By  this  faculty  w-  are  enabled  to  exhi- 
Int  fcenes  both  of  natural  and  human  things,  which, 
though  they  are  {.w  beyond  real  life  and  nature,  are  ne- 
tcrthelefs  naturai\  becaufe  they  are  imitated  from  things 
that  have  reajly  cxillcd.  I  fay,  mUaied\  for  if  they  arc 
ftnrilely  copied,  it  is  not  poetry  or  painting,  but  hillory  or 
portrait  drawing.  And  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  thofe 
jme  arts  arc  very  properly  called  arts  of  wiltathu. 

As  the  imagination  is  often  joined  with  memory,  as 
ire  have  already  obferved  ;  fo  it  is  very  frequently  accom- 
paxued  with  cflnion^  particularly  with  refpect  to  thofe 

M  2 
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which  he  compares  the  perceptions  of  (enfe; 
being  all  the  materials  with  which  hie  mioA 
is  yet  ftocked.     But  this  faculty  he  has  ia 

pidures  of  futurity  which  the  imagination  prefents  to  the 
mind ;  for  we  often  beliere  that  the  things  are  really  to 
happen.  And  this  has  iikewlfe  a  great  effed  with  refped 
to  the  happmefs  or  miferj  of  life :  For,  if  the  events  which 
we  fuppofe  are  to  happen,  are  of  the  joyful  and  profjpe- 
rous  kind,  we  have  all  the  pleafures  of  hope,  which 
makes  a  man  of  a  warm  lively  imagination  happier  while 
it  lafls,  than  the  adual  enjoyment  would  do.  But  what* 
he  hopes  for  may  never  happen ;  and.  then  he  fuffers  the 
pain  of  difappointment ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  fo  in- 
fufferable*  that  men  rather  chufe  to  go  out  of  life  tham 
endure  it :  Or  he  may  obtain  the  objed  of  his  hopes  and 
wifhesf  but  it  may  not,  and  in  fad  it  very  feldom  does> 
anfwer  his  expectations ;  and  then  there  is  another  difs^- 
pointment  often  more  cruel  than  the  firft. — ^If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  events  I  believe  wilV happen  are  of  the  nn- 
profperous  kind,  the  fear  of  them  muft  make  me  very  un- 
happy ;  and  if  they  are  (Irongly  painted  on  my  imagima- 
tion,  and  appear  unavoidable,  they  make  me  as  unhap- 
py, perhaps  more  unhappy,  than  if  they  were  adually 
prcfent,  and,  by  anticipation,  reduce  me  to  that  ftat« 
of  mind  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  dej^mr. 
If  fuch  belief  is  taken  up  rafhly,  and  without  fufficient 
grounds,  it  is  the  cfFed  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  curak 
of  mind ;  which  fometimes  makes  men  miferable  in  th^ 
greateft  feeming  profpertty. 

Further,  we  may  fuppofe  the  piAure  of  thofe  fiury 
fcenes  by  the  imagination  fo  very  lively,  that,  inftead  of 
believing  the  things  wr/Z  Ai/^,  we  think  they  Amr  4?/^ 
rtady  happened.  Thus  a  man  believes  himfelf  to  be  a' 
king,  or  to  be  poflcffcd  of  great  wealth  and  power,  who. 
perhaps  b  a  beggar;   and  he  a^s  accordigglj'.    ThU 
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tOHIiiion  with  feveral  other  animals;  fo  that 
be  18  yet  only  a  more  perfedl  animal^  but  not 
DUMy  excqpt  in  capacity.  Next,  he  proceeds 
ID  tcquire  inteUcH ;  the  firft  exertion  of  which 
is  the  forming  iom^  general  notions.  Of  thefe 
he  frames  what  we  call  opinion:  And  in  this 
ftagc  of  his  progreilion  he  is  very  properly 
called  by  a  Greek  autl^or  an  opinionr-making 
*  ammal  *.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  ac^ 
tualfyz  man.  The  laft  ftep,  and  which  com- 
pletes the  procefs,  is  the  forming  perfeii  i- 
deas^  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  of  intel^ 
leH  vAfcience.  And  thus,  out  oijenfe^  nte^ 

flate  of  the  imagination  is  what  we  call  vtadnefs.  But  if 
die  pcrfon  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fancy  himfclf  a^ually 
poflbilfcd  of  thofc  tilings  he  de(xres»  but  only  believes,  up- 
on Tery  (fight  grounds,  or  no  grounds  at  all,  that  he  is 
CO  be  poflefled  of  them,  fuch  a  man,  in  common  lan- 
giAgei  is  called  a  JooL  So  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
comity  madnefs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  imagination ;  folly  an 
cRor  of  the  judgement. 

To  conclude  this  note,  which  has  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  it  thus  appears  that  the  mind  operates 
in  two  very  different  ways  upon  the  materials  which  fcnfe 
brings  into  it.  For,  cither  it  abftradts  from  them  ideas, 
irfaich  ierve  for  the  materials  of  fciencc,  when  thorough- 
ly purged  and  refined  from  matter;  or  it  forms  reprefen- 
tations  and  pidures  of  them,  which,  properly  chofen, 
and  well  painted,  make  the  fubje^s  of  the  moll  delight* 
ibl  aru  among  men. 

*  Z«ff9  )»{#5r#ifl<»#F.  Polyb.  lib.  6. 

Ms 
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mory^  imagination^  reafon^  and  opinion^  is  pror 
duced  that  beft  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  therefore,  in  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  ought  to  come  laft,  I  mean  intel^ 
/^(J7,  of  which  the  difcurfus  is  what  we  call 
fcitnce.  And  thus  man  is  completed,  and 
brought  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature.. 

This  is  thefcale  of  beings  rifmg  by  pix>- 
pcr  gradations  from  mere  matter  ^nAfenfe 
to  intelle^^  through  the  medium  ofmemofy^ 
imagination,  and  opinion.  Some  animals  ap- 
pear to  have  only  /enfe^  fuch  as  mufcles,  and 
other  ftiell-fifh.  I'here  are  others  that  ne- 
ver attain  even  to  fenfe  in  any  degree  of  perr 
fcdion,  but  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the 
vegetable  and  animal^  participating  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  each,  from  which  they 
have  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  Other  animals, 
befidesy^^,  have  memory  and  imagination  ; 
and  fome  perhaps  only  one  of  thefe  two;  but 
man,  being  a  little  ivorld^  as  the  antients 
called  him,  has  in  his  frame  a  portion  of  e- 
verv  thing  to  be  found  in  nature.  {Ic  ha? 
in  his  body  all  the  elements  of  which  the  i»- 
dnimate  world  is  compofed ;  he  has  thegrowth 
and  nutrition  of  the  'uegetalle ;  and  he  has 
fenfe,  memory,  and  imagination,  belonging 
to  the  animal\\it\  and,  laft  of  all,  he  acquires 
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icafon  and  intelleft.  Thus  is  man  formed, 
not  however  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  in 
fucceflion :  For  he  appears  at  fir  ft  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mere  vegetable,  hardly  de- 
ferving  the  name  of  a  Zoophyte;  then  he 
gets  fenfe,  but  fenfe  only,  fo  that  he  is  yet 
little  better  than  a  mufcle;  then  he  becomes 
An  animal  of  a  more  complete  kind;  then  a 
rational  creature;  and  finally  a  man  of  in- 
telleA  and  fcience,  which  is  the  fummit  and 
completion  of  our  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  try  if  we 
can  difcern  the  difference  betwixt  us  and 
higher  intelligencies.     We  begin  with  mat" 
ter  and  material  objeSls^  and  through  parti-- 
culars  and  individuals  inveftigate  generals. 
They  (fo  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  their  o- 
perations)  proceed  in  a  method  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  this :     For,  beginning  with  gene-- 
ralsj  they  through  them  recognife  particu^ 
lars.     In  this  way  we  too  proceed,  after  we 
have  attained  to  tntelledt  and  fcience;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  more  perfefl: 
minds  fee  the  particulars  in  the  generals  m- 
ttdtively ;  whereas  we,  for  the  greater  part, 
are   obliged  to  invejligate  them,  and  find 
them  out  by  circuit  and  colledion.     If  it 
were  otherwife,  and  that  in  the  univerfah 
M  4 
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we  could  fee  at  once  the  (csftr2\fuhordmaU 
fpeciefesy  and  their  feveral  properties^  con- 
nedtions,  find  dependencies,  we  fhou)d  then 
indeed  be  divine  intelligences,  and  be  ranked 
with  beings  of  fuperior  order,  But,  if  we 
cannot  be  gods^  let  us  continue  metiy  and  not 
be  degraded  to  brutes  by  being  ftrippcd  of 
that  prerogative  which  chiefly  diftinguifheii 
us  from  themy  I  mean  intettcii. 


CHAP.    XV. 


That  Articulation  is  not  natural  to  Man. 


WE  are  now  to  defcend  from  thoTe 
high  fpecvdations  concerning  ideas 
which  conflitute  ihejorm  of  langu^ige,  to 
founds  which  are  the  nuUter  of  it.  AxkI 
though  I  nuy  have  failed  in  my  endeavours 
to  convince  the  reader,  that  theoperatica  of 
abftrsUling  the  percfeptiona  of  fenfe,  and  forr 
ming  of  them  geaerals  and  univer&ls,  (for 
as  to  ideas  of  refie^lifui  |  thtiik  therccan  be 
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BO  dtKibt)^  is  not  perfiMmed  by  any  natural 
fH<tfnA^  but  has  arifen^  like  the  arts  that  arc 
ioaodoA  upon  its  from  experience  and  ob» 
iamSaoOf  and  by  ofe  has  been  formed  into 
hdbit;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  fhall  con- 
vince every  one  who  vrill  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  read  what  folbws,  that  articulation 
isaltogqtlief  theworkof  art,  atleaftof  aha* 
Int  acquired  by  cuffom  and  exercife,  and  that 
we  are  truly  by  nature  the  mutum  pecus 
that  Horace  makes  as  to  be.  This  I  thii^ 
I  am  able  to  prove,  both  from  theory  and 
fa£U;  I  will  begin  with  the  £i^«  which  will 
jfenre  to  exfdain  my  theory. 

It  is  a  clear  cafe,  tliat  we  do  not  fpeak  in 
that  ftate  which,  of  all  others,  beft  deferves 
the  appellation  oi  natural^  I  mean  when  we 
are  bom,  nor  for  a  confiderable  time  after; 
and  even  then  we  learn  but  flowly,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  labour  and  difiBculty.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  we  begin  to  form  ideas. 
But  the  fame  anfwer,  I  know,  is  made  to 
£brve  for  both ;  namely.  That  our  minds,  as 
well  as  our  bodily  orgafns,  are  then  weak, 
l»d  therefore  are  unable  to  perform  feverai 
of  their  natural  functions ;  but,  as  foon  as  they 
become  ffarong  and  confirmed  by  age»  then 
^  botih  think  and  fpeak.    That  this  is  not 
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true  with  refpefl:  to  thinkings  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  fliow;  and,  as*  to  /peak-- 
ing^  i  lay,  in  the  firft  place,  that  of  all 
thofe  favagcs  which  have  been  caught  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  *,  not  one  had 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though  they  '-.ad  all  the 

*  See  an  account  of  them  in  Rouflcau'r.  ireatiieiyitr 
rinegatitg  des  bommeSi  note  3.  and  in  Liiiuacus's  Sjjif 
ma  naturae.  The  firft  of  thefe  favag/es  was  caught 
near  HcfTe-Caflel  in  1344,  and  was  taught  to  fpeak* 
Another  was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Lithuania  in  the 
year  1694.  He  too  was  mute  when  he  was  found; 
andy  whether  he  ever  learned  to  fpeak,  does  not  appear, 
in  I7I9»  two  favagcs  were  found  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains ;  and  the  Hanoverian  fa^^ge  was  caught  and 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  George  1.  AU  thefe, 
when  tliey  were  firft  caught,  were  not  only  mute,  that 
is,  had  no  articulation,  but  appeared  to  be  truly  qua- 
drupeds; and  the  firft  mentioned,  our  author  fays,  was 
taught  with  much  difiicuity  to  walk  upright*  When  we 
join  to  this  a  fa£l  which  Monfl  Rotiileau  iikewife'  avers, 
that  the  children  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caribbees  walk 
fo  long  upon  their  hands,  that  they  are  with  much  dH*- 
ficulty  taught  to  walk  uprigHt,  it  would  feem  that  we 
muft  add  to  maa's. other: acquired  habits  his  quality  of 
hipedt  which  has  been  generally  thought  an  effential  part 
of  his  original  nature,  and  accordingly  is  made  part  -of 
fome  definitions  of  him.  But  Ariftotle  knew  better;  for 
all  that  he  has  faid  is,  that  by  nature  mxa  is  more  a  tn- 
ped  than  any  other  animal, — f^xiAm  ym^  xdlm  ^19  nJIt 
}iwf.  DeanimaiiuminceJUiC^^.^.  Tj^  meaning  of  which 
1  take  to  be,  that  he  lias  by  nature  a  greater  aptitude  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  walking  on  Attv  than  any  other  ani- 
jnal.  A^d  MonC  Rou/felu's  arguments  in  fupport  of  bis 
natural  ercAnefs  appear  to  me  to  prove  no  more* 
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organs  of  pronunciation  fuch  as  we  have 
tfaem^  and  the  underilanding  of  a  man,  at 
leaft  as  much  as  was  poflible,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  their  minds  were  not  cultivated 
by  any  kind  of  converfation  or  intercourfe 
with  their  own  fpecies;  nor  had  they  come 
ib  faff  according  to  my  hypothecs,  as  to 
fi>rm  ideas,  or  think  at  all.  One  of  thefe 
was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  I.  and,  tor  any  thing  I 
knowi  is  yet  alive;  at  leaft  I  am  fure  he  was 
io  fome  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  peribn  who  lived  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farir^er's  houfe 
where  he  was  kept,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him  almoft  every  day,  not  an  idiot, 
as  he  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  who  can- 
not make  allowance  for  the  difference  that 
education  makes  upon  mens  minds;  yet  he 
was  not  only  mute  when  firft  caught,  but  he 
never  learned  to  fpeak,  though  at  the  time 
the  gentleman,  from  whom  1  have  my  infor- 
mation, faw  him,  he  had  been  above  thirty 
ycsw's  in  England. 

.  JFurther,  not  only  folitary  favages,  but  a 
whole  nation,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  have 
)?ecn  found  without  the  ufe  of  ipeech,  This 
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is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outangd  that  arc 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.    Thcj  are  ex* 
z&\j  of  the  human  form;  walking  ered^ 
not  upon  all^four,  like  thefavages  that  hive 
been  found  in  Europe;  they  ufe  ftickB  for 
weapons.;  they  live  in  fociety;  they  make 
huts  of  branches  of  trees,  and  they  carry  off 
negroe  girls*  of  whom  they  make  (laves,  and 
ufc  them  both  for  work  and  pleafure.    Thcfe 
fkfts  are  related  of  themf  by  Monf.  Buffon 
in  his  natural  hiflory*     And  I  was  further 
told,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Ango^ 
la,  that  there  were  feme  of  them  feven  feet 
high,  and  that  the  negroes  were  extremely 
afraid  of  them ;  for,  when  they  did  any  miP- 
chicf  to  the  Orang  Outangs,  they  were  fure 
to  be  heartily  cudgelled  when  they  were 
caught.    But  though,  from  the  particular's 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  certain,  that  they 
are  of  ow  fpecics,  and  .though  they  have 
made  feme  progrefs  in  the  arta  of  life,  they 
have  not  advanced  fo  f ar  as  to  invent  a  lan- 
guage ;   and  accordingly  none  of  them  that 
havebeen  broughtto  Europe  could  fpeak,aiid, 
what  fcems  fbrange,  never  learfled  to  fpeak.  I 
myfelf  few  at  Pkris  one  of  them,  wh^  ftm 
was  ikoffed)  ilaading  upon  k  fkeK  in  the 
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King's  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities.  He 
bad  ezadly  the  ihape  and  features  of  a  man ; 
axid  particularly,  I  was  informed,  that  he 
Ittd  organs  of  pronunciation  as  perfed  as 
we  have.  He  lived  fereral  years  at  Verfailles, 
and  died  by  drinking  fpirits.  He  had  as 
omdh  of  the  underftanding  of  a  man  as  could 
tie  fispe^Sed  from  bis  education,  and  perfor- 
med many  little  offices  to  the  lady  with 
whom  he  lived ;  but  never  learned  to  fpeak. 
I  was  well  informed  too,  of  one  of  them  be*- 
kmgingto  a  French  gentleman  in  India, 
who  ufed  to  go  to  market  for  him,  but  was 

likewife  mute  *. 

Further,  to  Chew  the  difficulty  of  [Hronun- 
dadon,  the  fad  is  mod  certain,  that  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fpeak  all  their 
lives,  cannot,  without  the  greateft  labour  and 

*  Mfoaf.  Rouffeaut  in  his  work  above  quoted,  note  lo. 
has  coile^ed  the  feveral  accounts  given  of  this  animal  by 
travellers,  and  feems  to  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  he 
bdcMigsto  our  fpecies,  reje^ing  with  great  contempt  the 
notion  of  thofe  who  think  that  fpeech  is  natural  to  man. 
Now,  if  wc  get  over  that  prejudice,  and  do  not  infift,  that 
other  arts  of  life,  which  the  Orang  Ouungs  want,  arc 
fikewife  natural  to  man,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  refufe 
tiem  the  appellation  of  men.  See  what  I  have  further 
&id  iqpoa  the  fabjeft  of  the  Orang  Ouung,  cb.  4. 
books. 
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pains,  learn  to  pronounce  founds  that  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  that  has  not  been  taught  Eng- 
lifti  early  in  his  youth,  can  hardly  ever  learii 
to  pronounce  the  afpirated  A  that  is,  the  /Aj 
and  an  Englifhman  cannot  pronounce  the 
afpirated  K,-  or  x  of  the  Greeks,  which  we 
in  Scotland  pronounce  with  the  greateft  eafe* 
And  the  Baron  Hontan,  who  travelled  fo 
much  in  North  America,  tell»  us,  that  he 
fpent  four  days  to  no  purpofe  in  trying  to 
teach  a  Huron  to  pronounce  the  labial  con*^ 
fonants  ^,  />,  and  my  which  we  reckoa  fo 
cafy,  and  which  are  among  the  firft  confo-* 
nants  that  our  children  pronounce ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  was,  that  the  Hurons  have 
no  fuch  confcnants  in  their  language. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  cafe  of  deaf  per- 
fons  among  us.  And  their  cafe  deferves  to 
be  the  more  attentively  confidered,  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  men  to  have  been  in  the  natural  ftate. 
For,  like  them,  they  have  the  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  like  them  too,  they  have, 
inarticulate  cries,  by  which  they  exprefa 
their  wants  and  defires.  They  have  like- 
wife,  by  conftant  intercourfe  with  men  who 
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have  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  who  converfe 
with  them  in  their  way,  acquired  the  habit 
of  forming  ideas;  which  we  muft  alfo  fiip- 
pofc  the  ftivage  to  have  acquired,  tho'  with 
infimtely  more  labour,  before  he  could  have 
a  language  to  exprefs  them.  They  want 
therefore  nothing  in  order  to  fpeak,  but  in- 
ftru£tion  or  example,  which  the  favages 
who  invented  the  firft  languages  likewife 
wanted.  In  this  fituation,  do  they  invent  a 
language  when  they  come  to  perfeft  age,  as 
it  18  fuppofed  we  all  fhould  do,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  one  in  our  infancy  ?  or  do  they  ever 
come  to  fpeak  during  their  whole  lives? 
The  faA  mod  certainly  is,  that  they  never 
do;  but  continue  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  looks  and  geftures,  which  we 
C2X[Jigns^  unlefs  they  be  taught  to  articulate 
by  an  art  lately  invented. 

The  inventor  of  this  wonderful  art, 
which,  I  think,  does  honour  to  modern  times, 
was  Dr  John  Wallis,  one  of  the  firft  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  moft  in- 
genious, as  well  as  learned  man.  He  has 
written  an  excellent  Englifh  grammar,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1765,  and  fubjoined  to  it  is 
a  letter  of  the  author  to  one  Beverly,  where- 
in he  gives  an  account  of  this  art  which  he 
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bad  invented^  and  mentions  two  perfohs  u- 

pon  whom  he  had  pradlifed,  it  with  fuc- 

cefs.    I  knew  two  profeflbrs.of  the  art  in 

Paris^  one  of  them  Monf.  PJbbe  dt  PEpie^. 

with  whom  I  was  feveral  time8»  and  whofc 

civility,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  fhew  me 

his'  method  of  teaching,  I  take  this  opportu* 

nity  of  acknowledging.     He  had  brought 

foine  of  his  fcholars  a  furprifbg  length;  and 

one  of  them  I  particularly  remember,  a  girU 

who  fpoke  fo  pleidantly,  that  I  fhould  not 

have  known  her  to  be  deaf. — ^There  is  at 

prefent  in  Edinburgh  a  profeffor  of  the  fame 

art,   Mr  Braidwood,  whom  I  know,  and 

who  has  likewife  been  at  the  trouble  of 

(hewing  me  his  method  of  teaching ;  of  which 

I  very  much  approve.  He  has  taught  many 

with  great  fuccefs;  and  there  is  one  of  his 

fcholars  particularly  who  is  at  prefent  carrying 

on  the  bufinefs  of  a  painter  in  London,  and 

who  both  fpeaks  and  writes  good  Englifli.  * 

But  it  is  furprifing  what  labour  it  cofts  him  to 

teach,  and  his  fcholars  to  learn :  Which  puts  it 

out  of  all  doubt,  that  articulation  is  not  only 

an  art,  but  an  art  of  mod  difficult  acquitition, 

otherwife  than  by  imitation,  and  conftant 

practice,  from  our  earlieft  years.    For,  in 

the  firft  place,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  fuch 

*  His  name  is  Mr  Shirreff .  I  mentioned  him  before  iq>- 
on  another  occafion. 
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fdiolaf  8  to  make  any  found  at  alJL  They 
afr  firft  only  breathe  ftrongly,  till  they  are 
taught  to  make  that  concuffion  and  tremu-^ 
I0U8  motion  of  the  windpipe  which  produ^^ 
ces  audible  founds.  Thefe  are  very  harih^ 
low,  and  gutturaJ,  4t  firA)  and  more  like 
croaking  than  a  clear  vocal  found;  which  I 
tlu&k  will  account  for  what  Man/,  dc  la  Condor^ 
nunc  tells  us  of  the  ftrange  method  of  fpeak-^- 
ing  of  a  people  he  found  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amazons;  for  the  found  of  tlieir 
l^Dguage  was  fo  low,  and  i^  much  inward, 
mctfe  refembUng  iirvuttering  than  fpeaking, 
chat  he  imagined  they  fpoke.  by  draw- 
iflig;  in  their  breath ;  And  a  girl  whom  I 
my&lf  &w  io!  France,  that  had  been  caught 
wild  in  the  woods  of  Champaigne  *,  when 

•  Tlcrc  was  an  account  of  this  ftrange  phaenomcnon 
paMffaed  in  France  by  a  lady,  under  the  title,  Hif" 
idh$  JWr  f^  Savagfy  and  revifed  by  Men/,  de  la  Conda- 
^jww  It  ivas  trauflatcd  into  Englifli,  and  publiilied  ia 
fidinburgh^in  1 767 j  ^vith a  preface,  fliewing  it  to  be  very 
proEMible  diat  (he  came  from  a  country  upon  the  coaft  of 
Ha4ibn*s  bay,  >vhere  (he  was  taken,  and  carried  tn  one 
of  iWFrenek  ijQands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  from  whcu^ce 
fhe  wa$  again  imbarkcd,  and  the  Ihip  ^7as  N\Teckcd  fome* 
vbere  on  the  coaft  of  France  or  Flanders;  and  it  ap- 
pearss  that  only  Ihe  and  a  negro  girl  efcaped  by  fwim- 
iiig;    At  the  time  I  faw  her,  ibe  had  been  thirty  years 

Vol.  L  N 
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(he  {hewed  me  how  the  language  of  her 
country  was  fpoken,  made  a  low  muttering 
found  in  her  throat,  in  which  I  could  hardly 
diftinguiih  any  articulation.  After  this  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  not  fmall,  is  got  over,  then 
comes  the  chief  laboiir,  to  teach  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  feveral  letters;  in  do-^ 
ifig  which,  the  teacher  is  obliged,  not  only 
bimfetf  to  ufe  many  diftortions  and  grima* 
ces,  in  order  to  fhew  his  fcholars  the  pofi-- 
tions  and  adions  of  the  feveral  organs,  but 
likewife  to  employ  his  hands  to  place  and 
move  then:  organs  properly;  while  the  fcho* 
lars  themfelves  labour  fo  much,  and  beftow 
fuch  pains  and  attention,  that  I  am  really 
furprifed,  that,  with  all  the  defire  they  have 
to  learn,  which  is  very  great,  they  fliould  be 
able  to  fupport  the  drudgery.    And  I  am 
aflured  by  Mr  Braidwood,  that,  if  he  did  not 
take  different  methods  with  them,  according 
to  their  diffdrent  capacities,  and  the  di£Pb* 
rence  of  their  organs,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  teach  many  of  them.    And  this  very  well 
accounts  for  what  feems  fo  ftrange  at  firft> 
that  thole  Orang  Outangs  that  have  beea 

in  France,  but  remembered  many  particulars  concemiaf 
her  own  country. 
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brought  from  Africa  or  Afia,  and  many  of 
tfaofe  folitary  favages  that  have  been  caught 
in  Europe,  never  learned  to  fpeak,  tho' 
they  had  the  organs  of  pronunciation  as 
fcde&  as  we:  For,  as  it  is  well  known, 
ikrages  are  very  indolent,  at  leaft  with  re- 
fpcd  to  any  exercife  of  the  mind,  and  are 
hardly  excited  to  adtion  by  any  curiofity,  or 
defire  of  learning. 

If,  therefore,  this  art  be  fo  difficult  to  be 
learned  without  imitation,  even  by  the  af-* 
fiftance  of  the  mofl  diligent  inftrudion,  how 
much  more  difficult  mufl:  the  invention  of  it 
have  been;  that  is,  the  acquiring  of  it  with- 
out either  inftrudkion  oj  example? 

Having  thus  proved  the  fa£t,  as  I  think, 
laconteftably,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  af- 
fign  the  reafons,  and  explain  the  theory. 
For  we  need  only  confider  with  a  little  at- 
tention the  mechanifm  of  ipeech,  and  we 
JSiall  fooh  fin4,  that  there  is  required  for 
fpeaking  certain  pofitions  and  motions  of 
die  organs  of  the  mouth,  fuch  as,  the  tongue, 
the' teeth,  lips,  and  palate,  that  cannot  be 
froxn  natikre,  but  muft  be  the  eflTeft  of  art: 
For  their  adlion,  when  they  are  employed  in 
the  enunciation  of  fpeech,  is  fo  different 
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from  theit  natural  and  quiefcent  (ituatipiit 
that  nothing  but  long  ufe  and  exercife  Gaui4 
have  taught  us  to  employ  them  in  that  way. 
To  explain  this  more  particularly,  I  think  19 
not  necefiary  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  { 
ihall  have  occafion  to  iay  more  of  it  aft^r* 
wards;  but  who  would  deiire  ia  the  meap 
time  to  be  better  informed  about  it,  maj 
confult  Dionyfius  the  HalicarzMdfian,  in  lu9 
treatife  of  Gompofition,  where  he  has  moil 
accurately  explained  the  different  operatir'- 
oxxs  of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciatioa  of 
the  different  letters.  And  whoever  woul^ 
defire  to  be  (liU  better  informed,  let  himat^ 
tend  Mr  Braidwood  when  he  teaches,  who» 
from  his  praAice  in  tlu^t  way,  has  learned 
to  know  more  of  the  mechaniim  of  laqi- 
guage  than  any  grammarian  or  philoio* 
pher. 

I  (hall  only  fay  further  on  this  fufc^ed):^ 
that  pronunciation  is  one  of  thofe  art^  of 
which  the  inftruments  are  the  members  q^ 
the  human  body;,  like  dancing,  and  ai^ 
other  art  more  akin  to  this,  I  mean  fiogine;: 
And,  like  thofe  arts>  it  is  learned,  either  by 
mere  imitation,  man  being,  as  Ariftotl^  1^ 
told  us,  the  mpft  imitative  of  all  animals;.  q( 
by  teaching,  as  in  tl\p  cafe  of  deaf  menj  but 
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joined  inxh  very  conftant  and  afliduous  prac- 
tioe;  that  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
aoquiring  of  any  art,  in  which-ever  of  the 
nro  ways  it  be  learned. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  a 
teiy  falfe  condufion,  to  infer,  from  tne  fa- 
cility of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  is  a  natu- 
nl  operation.  For  what  is  it  that  we  do 
m»e  eafily  and  readily  than  fpeaking?  and 
jet  we  fee  it  is  an  art  that  is  not  to  be  taught 
without  the  greateft  labour  and  difficulty, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  mafter  and  the  fcho* 
hr;  nor  to  be  learned  by  imitation,  without 
oontiaual  pnidice,  from  our  infancy  up« 
wards.  For  it  is  not  to  be  learned,  like  o* 
ther  arts,  fuch  as  dancing  and  fmging,  by 
pra^fing  an  hour  or  two  a-day,  for  a  few 
years,  or  perhaps  only  fome  months;  but 
conftant  and  uninterrupted  pradice  is  re- 
quired for  many  years,  and  for  every  hour, 
I  may  fay,  every  minute  of  the  day.  And, 
cveo  after  it  is  learned  with  fo  much  trouble 
and  pains,  it  may,  like  other  acquired  habits, 
be  loft  by  difufe :  Of  which  I  mentioned  a 
ftmarkable  inftance  before,  in  a  boy,  who  did 
not  lofe  his  hearing  till  he  was  after  eight 
yean  dd,  and  had  learned,  flbt  only  to  fpeak, 
N3 
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pcrfedly,  but  to  read;  and  yet,  when  her 
came  to  be  taught  by  Mr  Braidwood,  w^iich 
was  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty^  he  had 
abfolutely  loft  the  ufc  of  fpeech,  and  had  if 
to  learn  as  much  as  any  of  his  fcholars.  So 
that  we  need  not  doubt  of  what  we  are  tokf 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  but  three 
years  in  the  defert  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez; 
and  yet,  during  that  fhort  time,  he  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  fo  much  as  to  be  hardly  in- 
telligible to  thofc  who  found  him  there; 
Thofe  therefore  who,  from  the  facility  of  ^ 
performance,  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  but  of  nature,  do  not  fufficiently  con-* 
lider  how  much  of  artificial  habit  there  is  in 
pur  natures,  in  the  flate  we  are  in  at  prefent, 
and  that  in  this  chiefly  we  differ  from  other 
animals,  that  the  moft  of  them,  I  mean  (uth 
as  are  wild,  arc  altogether  creatures  of  na- 
ture, and  even  fuch  of  them  as  we  have 
tamed,  and  affimilated  in  feme  degree  to  our- 
felves,  have  ftill  much  more  of  nature  in 
them  than  of  art ;  whereas  a  civilized  man 
is  fo  much  more  a  creature  of  art  than  of 
nature,  th?it  his  natural  habits  are  almoft 
ioft  in  his  artificial. 

I  will  make  another  obfer\'atipn  before  I 
conclude  this  article.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
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diis  new-invented  art  of  teaching  deaf  per- 
fons  to  fpeaky  hardly  any  body  would  have 
believed  that  the  material  or  mechanical 
part  of  language  was  learned  with  fo  much 
difficulty.  But,  if  we  could  get  an  Orang 
Outang,  or  a  mute  favage,  fuch  as  he  above 
mentioned,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of 
Hanover,  and  would  take  the  fame  pains  to 
teach  him  to  think  that  Mr  Braidwood  takes 
to  teach  his  fcholars  to  fpeak,  we  Ihould  foon 
be  convinced,  that  the  formal  part  of  lan- 
guage was  as  difficult  to  be  learned  as  the 
material.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully  per- 
fiiaded,  that  the  minds  of  men  laboured  as 
much  at  firft,  when  they  formed  abftradl  i- 
deaSf  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  did 
when  they  formed  articulate  founds ;  and, 
till  the  mind  be  ftored  with  ideas,  it  isaper- 
£e&  void,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  out  of 
which  it  is  roufed,  only  by  external  objeds 
of  fenfe,  or  calls  of  appetite  from  within. 
It  was  this  want  of  ideas  which  made  the 
Hanoverian  favage  pafs,  in  the  opinion  of 
rniany,  for  an  idiot;  and  it  accounts  for  that 
brutifh  infenfibility  in  a  nation  of  which 
JModorus  Siculus,  in  his  third  book  *,  has 
*  Of,  18.  ^t.  IVfffcUfig. 

N4 
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given  U6  an  account.  They  were  fituated 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  to 
the  ftraits  which  join  that  ocean  to  the  Ara-r 
bian  gulf.  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  the  third  of 
that  name,  having  heard,  he  fays,  much  of 
their  brutiflinefsandftupidity,  had  the  curio- 
fity  to  fend  one  of  his  friends  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  them;  who  accordingly  went, 
properly  attended,  and  brought  back  to  the 
king  a  report,  which  in  fubftance  amount- 
ed to  this :  That  they  neither  defired  the 
company  of  ftrangers,  nor  (hunned  it:  That 
no  appearance,  however  ftrange,  feemed  to 
move  them ;  for  they  kept  their  eyes  always 
fixt,  and  never  altered  their  countenance: 
That,  when  any  perfon  advanced  upon  them 
with  a  drawn  fword,  they  did  not  run  ^way ; 
and  they  bore  all  kinds  of  infults  and  injuries 
without  (hewing  the  lead  fign  of  anger. 
Nor  did  thofc  of  them  who  were  fpedators 
of  fuch  injuries  (hew  any  indignation  at 
what  they  faw  their  countrymen  fuffer.  He 
adds,  That  they  carried  their  infenfibility  fo 
far,  that,  when  their  wives  and  children  were 
killed  in  their  prefence,  they  were  even 
then  unmoved,  (hewing  no  figns,  either 
of  pity  or  angCT.  In  fliort,  fays  he,  in  the 
mo(l  terrible  fituations,  they  feemed  peTfeftr 
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\j  tranquiU  looldng  ftedfaflly  at  what  was 
doing,  and,  at  every  event  that  happened, 
gmng  a  nod  with  their  heads.  Thus  far 
Diodorus;  and  with  this  account  many  of 
the  relations  of  our  modern  travellers, 
oonceming  people  living  in  the  lowed  ilate 
of  barbarity,  agree.  And  I  know  a  gen- 
tknun  who  faw  in  Batavia  two  favages 
brought  fn3m  New  Holland,  that  appeared 
to  faim  to  be  perfe^y  ftupid  and  idiotical, 
though  he  had  no  reafon  to  think  that  they 
'were  more  (o  than  the  other  natives  of  that 
country,  -^ 


CHAP.        XVI. 

That  Language  is  not  natural  to  Man^ 
proved  aljofrom  Arguments  a  pofteriori. 

THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  demon- 
ftrate,  from  the  nature  of  language, 
confifting  of  ideas  and  thearticulate  founds  by 
v^hkh  they  are  expreffed,  that  language  is  not 
fioin  nature,  but  acquired  habit.  This  kind  of 
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demonftration  is  faid  to  be  a  priori^  being 
from  principles  and  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
and  though,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long 
and  tedious,  it  is  accounted  the  beft;  becaufe* 
it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  ix,  but  (hew8 
us  ivby  it  is.  But,  as  fome  of  my  friends,  for 
whofe  judgement  I  have  great  deference,  dill 
retain  fome  doubts  in  this  matter,  1  will  en* 
deavour  to  fatisfy  them  by  another  kind  of 
demonftration,  which  is  faid  to  be  ^  pofieri^ 
ori;  becaufe  it  is  not  from  principles,  but 
from  the  confequences  which  would  follow, 
if  the  contrary  hypothefis  were  true.    This  . 
method  of  demonftration,  is  well  known  to 
mathematicians ;  and  is  faid  by  them  to  be 
ex  abfurdo. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  the  age  of  maturity,  fpeaks  natu- 
rally; theconfequence,  I  think,  will  be,  that 
this  language,  thus  naturally  fpoken,  muft 
be  as  naturally  underftood:  For  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  conceive,  that  nature  (hould  have 
..given  to  man  a  method  of  communication 
which,  not  being  underftdod,  could  be  of  no 
ufe.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  thofe 
fjgns  of  communication,  which  are  acknow- 
ledgj^  to  be  natural,  fuch  as  looks,  gefturest 
and  inarticulate  cries,  are  readily  imderftood 
by  all  the  animals  of  the  iame  fpecies.  Now^ 
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diat  there  is  any  fuch  univerfal  language 
eziftiog  in  the  world  at  prefent,  or  that  it 
ever  did  exi&f  is  a  {a.Gt  that  certainly  cannot 
be  proved:  And  yet  it  muft  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  this  natural  language  fhould 
never  have  been  found,  not  even  among 
»die  moft  barbarous  nations;  but  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  (hould  have  agreed  to 
exchange  it  for  an  artificial  language,  which 
none  can  underftand  who  has  not  learned 
it  But,  further,  I  fay,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  any  fuch  language:  For  I  de- 
firc  any  perfon  to  try,  whether  he  can  form 
a  notion  of  any  number  of  articulate  founds 
exprefling  ideas,  which  will  be  immediately 
underftood  by  every  body  as  foon  as  uttered; 
and  they  muft  not  only  be  underftood  fingle, 
but  in  combination,  fo  as  to  form  difcourfe; 
otherwife  they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  language. 

But,  further  ftill,  I  aft,  whether  there  be 
only  one  univerfal  language  of  this  kind,  or 
more  ?  If  there  be  by  nature  but  one  which  all 
men  fpeak  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
maturity;  then  I  afk  of  what  kind  is  it  ?  Nor 
fhould  it  be  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 
For,  having  no  variety,  but  being  every  wh ere 
the  fame,  and  proceeding  immediately  and 
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direGtlj  from  nature,  it  (hould  be  ea^t 
one  would  imagine,  to  ekplain  of  wbait  kind 
the  founds  are  which  muft  neceflarily  fbrm 
this  one  language  naturally  ^oken  luid  na* 
turally  underftood.  Yet  this  is  what  no  bodf 
hitherto  has  attempted  to  do^  fo  ffar  as  I 
know;  and,  if  it  (hall  be  atteihpted,  I  wJH« 
venture  to  prophcfy  that  it  will  be  without 
fuccefs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fupjpde 
tbat'thereis  more  than  one  natural  languagt^ 
a  fuppoiition  whkh  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  it  is  hardly  podible  to  concave,  that 
different  herds  of  lavages,  in  different  partsof 
the  earth,  fhould  all  fpeak  the  iame  lan- 
guage, or,  if  it  could  be  conceived,  it  is  con-  * 
tradided  by  the  tad;  fince  it  is  well  known 
how  different  the  languages  of  barbaroua 
nations,  even  inhabiting  the  fame  coufitryt 
are  from  one  another;  then  I  aik  how  many 
there  are  of  thofe  natural  languages?  To 
this  queftion  the  only  anfwer  that  can  be 
given,  I  imagine,  is,  that  they  are  m  mafiy^ 
as  there  are  tribes  or  herds  of  favages,  who 
have  happened  to  affociate  together,  that  ia, 
almoft  infinite;  and  yet  this  fo  great  num- 
ber of  different  lai\guages  are  all  to  be  un^* 
derftood  by  every  one,  aa  naturally  as  they 
are  fpokea;  a  thing  which  2gppear«  lo  me 
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iJtqgether  abfur4 ;  it  is,  however,  the  necef- 
bgj  coufec|uence  of  the  hypothefis,  that  laor 
gunge  U  natural  to  man. 

I  have  hear4  it  obfervedi^  that  childreii| 
flhoaii^  iHUch  together,  make  a  kind  of  lap-* 
guage  forthemXelves,  which  they  under ftandj 
\iat  which  growp  perfons,  aot  accullomect 
to  tbfiir  prattle,  ^o  not  under  Hand.  3ut  this 
IjKiguagQ  can  be  no  other  than  an.  imper** 
tl^  LoQitationof  the  articuUt'S  founds  which 
Huy  have  b«rard;  from  which  vae  caiUK)t,  I 
thiAkfr  with,  9ny  degree  of  probability,  inter 
that  Cbey  woul4  have  iovenfed  articulation, 
ttta'  tl^ey  h^d  nevi^r  heard  it.  in  the  fame 
maaaec,  w«  io^  them  foHowing  analogy  in 
tb^  ^ofes  of  verbs;  for  they  (ay  drmvcd^ 
infleadof  drawth  tbinhcd^  inftead  oi  thought. 
Bitt  can  wq  from,  thence  i^fer,  that  they 
could  have  invented  this  way  of  exprelfing 
Hit  different  times  of  verbs>  by  varying  the 
wocdt  or  its^  tennination,.  ia  a  certain  aian^ 

Ag^a»  if  language  be  natural  to  maa^ 
the  confequence  is,  that  nature  has  beftowcyi 
upon  him  what  is  not  neceffary,  either  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies;  for  there  are 
countries  of  the  earth  where  men  may  fub- 
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fift  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
multiply,  to  a  certain  degree,  without  any 
art  at  all;  and,  in  fuch  countries^  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  human  race  firft  began. 
Or,  if  arts  of  fubfiftence  were  necefiary,  at 
they  certainly  are  in  fome  countries,  it  ihall 
be  proved,  in  the  fequeU  that  thefe  might 
be  carried  on  without  the  ufe  of  langu2^;e; 
Now,  there  is  no  other  inftance  can  be  gi-« 
ven  of  nature  having  bellowed,  upon  any  »- 
nimal,  more  than  is  neceflary  for  the  pre« 
fervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fu^^xife 
that  nature,  in  her  bounty  to  our  fpecies^ 
has  gbne  beyond  neceffity,  we  cannot  ftop; 
but  muft  farther  fuppofe,  that  (he  has  be- 
(lowed  upon  us  all  the  arts  which  minifier 
to  our  convenience,  utility,  or  even  pleafure; 
in  (hort,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

And  thus,  whether  vre  con(ider  the  mat-* 
ter  in  its  principles,  or  in  its  confequences,  it 
feems  to  be  demon(farated,  that  language 
dees  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  ac- 
quireid  bd>it. 


BOOK       n. 


INTRODUCTION, 

IN  the  preceeding  book,  I  have  endea- 
.voured  to  prove,  by  various  arguments, 
diat  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  If 
this  be  true,  one  of  two  things  muft  necefla-* 
rily  fidlow;  rither,  that  language  is  the  fruit 
of  human  art  and  induftry;  or,  that  it  muft 
have  been  revealed  from  heaven. 

Another  thing  alfo  appears  to  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  faid.  That,  if  language 
was  invented,  it  was  of  very  difficult  in- 
vention: For  if,  even  after  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  it  be  learned^  as  we  have  feen,  with  fo 
much  pains  and  labour,  it  muft  have  been 
htvented  with  infinitely  more.  And  indeed 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention  appears  fo 
▼ery  great,  that  it  feems  hard  to  account 
how  it  ever  happened;  and  it  is  the  more  fo, 
that  it  muft  have  been  among  the  firft  arts 
invented.  For  one  art  difcovered,  naturally 
leads  to  another;  but  the  beginning  in  all 
things  is  exceeding  difficult:    And  what 
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makes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved,  all  our  learning  at 
iirfl  is  from  imitation  ^.  Children  among 
us  do  certainly  leacn  ia  that  way ;  and  what 
is  commonly  faid  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 
men  learned  at  firft  to  build  from  the  fwal*- 
low,  or  any  other  bird  that  makes  fuch  an 
artificial  neft;  from  the  ^ider  ta  weave;  an^ 
from,  the  hird^  to  fmg.  Thi;^  laft  I  have  « 
ps^ticular  reiafoafor  believing  ta  be  true;  t»e« 
caufe  the  wild  ^rl  above  meiuipnedt  whoosk 
I  iaw  in  Framce^  toldme^  that  the  only  muiio 
ot'the  people  ofher  country  was  the  imitatioa 
of  the  fmging  of  bird».j  and  ihe  a&:me(U 
that  (h/s  hQvk\i  cottUonce  have  imitated^the 
nptes  of  afny  hir4.  .  But  this  faculty,,  as  w^aU' 
as  many  othecs^  whkh  (he  pofleflbd  ml  th0 
wild  ftate,.  ihp  had  loft;  for  it  was  t&3n^ 
whent  I  faw  heF,  ak>ve>  thirty  y«ara  after  flw 
waa  caiigjJ^H*  Ift  ^ort,  iit  ^ppear^  Uh  om,  f^ak 
w^  refeiAbk  very  muchr  an  American  of 
Weft-liuU^  birdi  that  I  ha/ve  bieard  oSi  called 
the  Moek-kirdiy  which  has  notimeofkaown^ 
bpC  iiBAUtq^  the  »ote9  of  any  otbn  bifdt 
Fof  we  ktm.  to  iet  out  m.  Hfe  widDout  aBB|r 
omigmi.  ftook  o£  qud  owq^  or  any  notUNl' 
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taibMt  btffides  that  faculty  of  imitation, 
w&ich  nature  has  beftovv'ed  upon  us  ifi  (0 
high  a  degree,  that  Ariftotle  has  denomina- 
Md  oikan'y  ver^  properly,  the  mofl:  Imitacive 
of  att  animals.  Now  while  man  was  learn- 
ing other  arts  by  imitating  the  inftind  of 
tb#  brute  ereatiooy  by  what  imitation  oould 
hs  leara  to  fpeak  ? 

.  Thefe,  and  many  other  confiderations  that 
might  be  mentioned,  have  induced  fom» 
learned  men  whom  I  have  known,  to  believe^ 
upon  philofophical  as  well  as  religious  prin- 
cq^les,  that  it  exceeded  the  power  of  naasvto 
indent  fb  wonderful  an  art;  and  that  there^ 
fore  itwaia  the  gift  of  God,  or  of  fome  fuperior 
nature^.  This  is  an  opinion  that  I  am  far 
from  rejecting  as  abfurd,  or  improbable;  nop 
woidd  I  have  it  believed  that  I  pay  no  re-* 
gard  to  the  account  given  in  our  facred  books 
of  the  origin  of  our  fpecies :  But  it  does 
not  belong  to  me,  as  a  philofopher  or  gra-« 

•  This  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion  as  old  as  the 
i2j9  o£'  Platp^  who,  in  his  dialogue  Upon  language,  I 
meaa  Ac  Crat^kt^  f%  29^.  ^dhi  Fieinl;  tellV  us,  that 
feoMt^in  order  to  iblv6  the  difficult7  abotlt  the  firft  naines 
or  Kfidieal  words'^f  language,  did,  a^  thtr  tragic  poets  do 
whtt'dieyT  cahnet-  0«keiKv4fe  unravel  their' fbUef,  briag 
dowiv  a  gjod,  as  in*  a  macblAeff  to  cut' tb^kilbti 
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marian,  to  inquire  whether  fuch  account  is 
to  be  underftood  allegorically,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  fome  divines  * ;  or  literally*   .. 

*  See  upon  this  fubjedl  BurneCs  Archaeologlae^pbikjophUm  . 
Jib.  2.  cifj>.  7.  and  the  authorities  by  him  there  quoted; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  firfl  centunes^ 
that  Xixt  circumftances  related  by  Mofes  concerning  the 
origin  of  man  are  to  be  confidercd  as  allegorical  or  para- 
bolical, like  the  parables  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  as 
many  other  paflages  in  the  Old  mud  be  underftood.  See 
alfo  two  tery  elegant  epiftles  of  the  fame  author,  annexed 
to  his  Archaeology. 

As  to  the  Jewifh  dodtors,  the  fmgle  authority  of  Jo- 
fcphus  is  worth  that  of  them  all.  For,  bcfides  his  Greek 
learning,  he  appears,  to  have  been  exceedingly  learned  in 
the  religion  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  having  fiu- 
died  diligently,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  the  dodrines  of  the 
two  moft  famous  fefts  among  the  Jews,  the  Pharifees  and 
theEflenians.  And,  in  order  to  profecute  his  (Indies  with 
more  leifure,  he  retired  to  a  defart,  where  he  fpent  three 
years  with  a  very  learned  hermit ;  Jojefki  zlta  ab  iffowi- 
fcripta^  m  initio* 

From  the  commentary  he  makes  upon  Mofes's  account 
of  the  primitive  ftatc  of  man,  it  is  clear  he  thought  it  an 
allegory.  He  introduces  it  with  thcfe  words:  JSimhttu 
^pri#A#f«i'  M^wruf  ^il«  TUP  fC}«/<4»  «({«I«  wt^^  ti«  r«  «v|^«f. 
trtv  wAKwxtym^  Xff«»y  •vTjff,  &c.  AtUiq.lih.  I.  caf.  2.  Now, 
f  oc-iAXtfHr  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  applied  to  a  plain  tass 
rative  of  an  hiftorical  fad;  but  muft  mean,  that  Mofo» 
by  the  ilory  he  tells,  intended  to  reprefenc  the  natural 
ftate  of  man.  And  from  what  he  makes  God  Almightf 
fay.  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  it  is  plain  that  he  underftokxl 
th^  garden  of  Eden  to  be  a  type  of  that  primitive  fiate 
•f  nen,  when  they  lived  upon  the  natural  A-uits  of  the  " 
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and  as  an  hiftorical  fa£l ;  an  inquiry,  befidest 
irtiich  I  am  very  ill  qualified  for,  not  un- 
derftanding  the  original  language  of  thofe 
books.     Bat  fuppoling  that  we  are  to  undern- 
eath, withont  toil  or  labour,  and  with  perfed  innocence 
nd  fimplicitj  of  manners.    As  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
fade  of  Mofesy  otherwife  than  by  authority,  I  muft  be 
hrgivtn  to  think  that  this  fo  learned  Jew  underftood  the 
boolDi  of  Mofes  as  well  at  lead  as  any  modern  divine. 
But,  even  among  thefc,  authorities  arc  not  wanting  ia 
(oppoit  of  this  opinion*     And  I  wiJl  give  one  among 
dicm  too,  which  I  think  may  (land  in  place  of  many. 
It  is  that  of  a  divine,  dill  living,  of  the  greateft  learn- 
ing, and  a  mod  able  critic,  both  of  facred  and  profane 
writings.    By  this  defcription  the  reader  will  eadly  gueis 
that  I  mean  Dr  Warburton,  the  author  of  the  Dhiat 
LigaiiM  of  Mofest  the  mod  learned  work  which  this  age 
has  produced.    He  has  faid,  that  the  dory  of  the  &11, 
as  dated  by  Mofes,  is  <'  a  real  fadt  told  allegorically.'* 
D'w.Leg.  hook  A*  §  4  W.  3./.  105.  in  a  note.    Supported 
by  fuch  authorities,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  credit  of  religion 
to  onderdand  literally  ail  the  circumdances  of  that  rela- 
tion, fuch  as  the  convcrfations  betwixt  God  and  man, 
the  woman  and  the  ferpent.  For,  if  we  arc  to  underdand 
tbefe  literally,  we  mud  underdand  in  the  fame  manner 
thofe  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  by  many  divines  is  fuppofcd  to  be  written  by  Mo« 
fes.    Sixch  literal  interpreutions  of  fcripture  have  been 
made  a  topic  of  ridicule  by  fome  libertine  writers,   of 
which  tho^  I  by  no  means  approve,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
^▼ing  them  a  handle  by  interpreting  improperly  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  manner  in  which  thofe  ancient 
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(land  the  ftory  in  the  literal  fenfe,  and  tha 
fo  undcrftood,  it  neceffarily  implies,  (for  k  i 
not  exprefled),  that  the  gift  of  fpeech  wa 
once  beftowed  by  God  upon  man,  it  may  af 
terwards  have  been  loft,  as  certainly  man; 
othpi;  gifts,  beftowed  upon  the  firft  paii 
were  loft,  after  the  fall,  and  not  tranfmitte 
to  their  degenerate  pofterity.  Or,  fhoul 
we  fuppofe  it  continued  to  the  race,  as  we] 
as  other  arts  which  he  firft  pair  pofleflbj 
fuch  as  that  of  tilling  the  ground,  whici 
was  their  occupation  in  Paradife ;  yet  botl 
this  art  of  language,  and  thofe  other  art£ 
may  fome  time  or  other  have  been  Joft,  b^ 
fuch  calamities  as  have  befallen  the  humai 
race,  in  many  parts  of  this  earth,  by  fire  o 
water,  pbgue  or  famine;  infomuch  that  the] 
have  been  cither  totally  deftroyed,  or  ver 

oriental  writcw  relate  fia6b.    It  is  from  the  oonirerff 

•  tionsy  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genefis,  and  froi 

thefe  only,  that  vre  can  infer  that  language  was  rereale 

to  the  firft  pair.    Now,  thofe  who  are  conTcrfant  m  th 

oriqital  writings,  and  even  in  the  mod  ancient  Greek  av 

thors,  know  well,  that  the   dialogue  introduced  int 

thofe  writings,  is  otjy  a-way  of  telling  a  ftory— and 

nioft  pleafant  way  it  is,  as,  befides  the  fads»  it  gjvcsi  u 

chaxaders,   and.  manners,  and  joins   to  the  truth  c 

luftory  the.plt^\ire  of  poetical  imiution.    Thii  ia  wha 

makes  Herodouu  the  moft  plea&nt  biftorian  that  crei 

wrote. 
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fodoll  rOEnams  left,  and  thefe  fcattered  and 
diiperfed :  So  that  all  arts,  and  even  lan- 
Ijuage  itfelfy  which  cannot  be  preferved  with- 
trat  fixial  iutercourfe,  were  in  procefs  of  time 
loft  among  them  *.  In  this  folitary  ftate  we 
my  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  for  fome 
time,  till  the  males  and  females,  by  natural 
inftinA,  going  together,  the  race  would  in- 
creafe,  and  at  lail  become  numerous  enough 
to  herd  and  aflbciat;;  together.  Or,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary 
acddents  as  the  deftrudion  of  whole  nati- 
ons by  fire  or  inundation,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  thofe  lavages  above  mentioned,  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
had  come  together,  (and  two  of  them  were 
aftually  found  together  in  the  P^rensean 
mountains),  and  had  multiplied.  In  fuch 
cafes  we  have  no  warrant  to  believe,  that  a- 
nother  miracle  would  be  wrought,  and  that 

*  See  Platt^s  Timaeus^  in  the  beginning,  where  the 
converfadon  is  related  betwixt  Solon  and  the  Egyptian 
profit  in  which,  among  many  calamities  that  have  be- 
fiiUen  this  earth,  at  different  times,  by  fire  and  water  chief- 
ly, bat  likewife  from  many  other  caufcs,  he  mentions 
particularly  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Atlantic  ifland,  by  the 
Fabfiding  of  the  earth,  and,  the  inundation  of  the  fea,  in 
the  fame  way  thsd  a  part  of  the  ciiy  of  Lifbon  was  htely 
dcftroyed* 
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language  would  be  again  revealed;  and 
therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  pot- 
fible,  and  I  fay  no  more,  tbat,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  might  have  invented  a  l^pguage. 
It  will  be  the  fubjed  pf  this  book  to  fhew, 
how  this  might  have  happened,  by  what 
(leps  and  degrees,  and  of  what  nature  the 
firft  invented  languages  probably  were, 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Qmneiiian  betivixt  Society  and  Law-' 
guage. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  ofSo^ 
dety  necejfary. 

THE  difficulty  of  the  invention  of  lan- 
guage muft  appear  fo  very  great  to  the 
philofophical  reader,  that  he  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  I  have  fpent  fo  much  time,  ^d 
muil  (till  fpend  more>  upon  the  prelimina- 
ries of  it.  I  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  that  it  was  an  inquiry  that  would  lead 
me  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  has  fo  happened.  For  I  could 
not  give  the  philofophical  account  I  propo- 
fed,of  the  origin  of  language,  without  inqui- 
ring into  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  This  made 
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it  neceflary  for  me  to  define  and  divide  them, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  two  feveral 
lands  of  them,  and  to  fliew  how  they  were 
formed,  without  fuppofing  them  to  be  the 
work  of  nature.  1  have  thought  it  proper 
alfoi  in  this  difquilition,  to  flate  the  feveral 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  ideas,. 
and  to  refute,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  maintain,  that  we  have 
no  ideas ^  but  only  perceptions  of/enfe. 
Tantae  molts  erafH  U  M  AN  AM  condcre  gent  em  •• 
But  with  all  this  labour  we  have  only  made 
of  man  a  rational  animal;  it  remains  dill  to 
make  him  z /peaking  znimzX.  For  this  pur- 
pofc  I  hold  fociety  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary :  For,  though  a  fblitary  favage  might  in 
procefs  of  time  acquire  the  habit  of  forming 
ideas,  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
would  invent  a  method  of  communicating 
themf  for  which  he  had  no  occafion.  Our 
fubjed)  therefore,  further  leads  us  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  fociety;  which  ap- 
pears to  Monf.  Roufleau  f  to  have  fo  necef- 
iarya  connedion  with  language,  that  he 

♦  Timtaemolis  erat  Romanam  condere  geniem. 

ViRG.  .£n.  X. 
f  See  his  treatife  on  the  mequality  of  mankind^ 
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prpppfes  it  2»  ^  qwftioa  IP  bp  Jf^v»J,  by. 
the  learpcid.  Which  ivqs  moft  f^i^^ary^  lan^ 
gmg^for  the  inpmipn pf/ticietyi.cr  focuty 
for  the  invcntign  of  language?  This  quellion 
I  hope  I  fhall  be  ablg  tp  folve,  by  Ihcwing, 
that  fociety  muft  hjve  been  firft  in  the  order 
of  things ;  and  that,  though  it  was  impoffible 
that  language  cpukl  have  been  invented 
without  fo<iety,  yet  fpciety,  and  even  political 
fociety,  may  bay?  /Ubfifted,  perhaps  for  a- 
ggs,  before  language  was  invented. 

This  |s  an  e^ttenfive  fubjedi  of  inquiry, 
and  belongs  to  a  greater  wo|-k,  which  I  have 
long  meditated,  but  probably  (hall  not  live 
to  execute,  I  ipea^i.  The  Hiftory  of  Man.  But, 
as  v^j  prefent  fubjedl  requires  that  I  Aould 
fay  fpipethipg  of  jt,  I  will  endeavour,  in  as 
few  Word§  as  poflible,  to  explain  my  notir 
ojjs  concerning  the  beginning  of  fociety. 

And  tbc  firft  quellion  to  be  confidered 
^pon  this  fubjedi  as  well  as  wjth  refpeft  to 
language*  is,  Whether  it  had  a  beginning 
at  911?  that  }s.  Whether  it  be  from  nature, 
or  of  hwnan  inftitutipn  ?  for  there  are  m«- 
ny  who  believe  that  we  are  naturally  a  por 
liticaU  as  well  as  ^Lfpeaking  animal :  And 
indeed  tbCK  b  fuch  a  connexion  bet?nxt 
the  two,  that,  if  it  $ov|d  be  (hewn  that  w^ 
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aic  Iff  natuK  potkical^  I  AouM  tfaii^  it  not 
iaiprobafalc  that  we  detired  firGm  the  fame 
fimnie  the  ^^  of  %)ecch. 


CHAP.      IL 

Drvifim  afJmmals  into  Solitary  and  Grega^ 
rious^  JPotitical  and  not  Folitical.^^Man 
io  he  ranked  in  neither  ofthofe  DivificnSf 
ha  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  them.^^^-- 
tber  Animals  of  the  fame  ampbibioHS 
Kind. 


ALL  animalst  fays  Arifbtle,  are  gregt^ 
riousjjblitaryj  or  betwixt  the  two  | 
that  18}  participating  of  the  nature  of 
hoth>  and  able  to  live)  either  in  folitude)  or 
in  companyy  as  occafion  requires.  Again« 
of  the  gregarious  kind,  fome  are  political ; 
that  is,  carry  on  together  one  common 
work;  others  have  no  fuch  bond  of  union, 
and  live  together  without  any  joint  (lock, 
or  common  good  of  any  kind  *.    The  que* 

*  The  paflkge  is  m  the  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book 
iif  AnfMlft  Hifi$rj  ff  dmmaft.   The  words  art,  T«  mf 
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fBoiit  is    what    place  we  are  to  affign 
to  man  in  thefe  two    dhrifions  ?      And 
with  refpeft  to  the  firft  divifion,  Ariftodc^ 
has  dedded)  that  he  is  by  nature  neither 

ym^  ttmlsn  (C'wv)  f^ff  miilmimr  r«  h  fumt^Mm^  mm  Vf^  mm 
Wl«>#f  MM  wXmlm'  TM  i§  infufSt^i^'H*  Mju  rm9  myt>mim9 
MM*  rm9  fufm^uun  rm  ftvt  wXtiatm,  r«  )t  ww^uim  §At. 
Ayt^mm  fin  t^f*  Mt»  fp  wh  wl^*^^f  t«  rmw  «i^<r7f^«»  7if«f« 

II#AiIiMi  )k  trlit  ^p  tf  Ti  JHM  M«M»  ytf&mt  wm»lm  t«  l^yty* 

Upon  this  paflage  there  are  feveral  obfenradoBs  to  be 
made.  In  the  Jirft  place,  I  hold,  that  an  error  has  crept 
other  into  the  MS.  or  the  printed  editions,  where  it  is 
iaid»  that  r«#r  mytXMtmt  umt  rmf  fufmltutm  rm  ^p  wiJiiMM, 
S(c.  For  it  is  impoffibk  to  conceire  that  any  of  the  ToK- 
tarj  animals,  that  is,  fiich  as  hj  nature  live  in  folitode, 
and  in  folitude  only,  Ihould  be  politicaL  It  is  therefore 
plam,  that  the  diTifion  only  relates  to  the  gregarious:  So 
that  the  text  flionld  run  thus,  r«v  h  mfOMmw  rm  ^m»  twrt 
wXtrmmy  r«  >#  Q^itiuuL^  where  we  may  obienre  the 
great  propriety  of  the  word  (V^^aJm,  which  denotes, 
Jcattered  like  feed  thai  isfinm  mfon  the  ground:  and  therefore 
very  fitly  exprefles  the  condition  of  thofe  animals  linng 
together  in  flocks  or  herds,  but  havmg  no  common  bond 
of  uaion^ 

idljt  In  this  paflage  Jrift^U  calls  man  zfoUiicai  «- 
ilimal,  and  dafles  him  with  the  bee  and  ai^t;  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Ariftotle  underftood  man  to  be 
by  nature  poIiUcal,  not  by  inftitutson  only.    But  with 
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gregarious  nor  folitaryi  but  participates 
pf  both:  And,  I  think,  rightly.  For 
maa  is  allowed  by  all  phyfiologifts  to  be 
of  more  various  mixture  and  compofition 

rdpe&  to  bis  applying  to  him  the  word  wXtl$»§u  it  if 
to  be  obftrvcd  that  thofe  adjeftive^i  in  -mm;,  whether  de« 
mpd  from  verbs  or  nouns,  ilgnify  the  capacity  of  do- 
ing, without  difUn^on  whether  the  thing  to  which  they 
'  are  applied  hare  the  actual  pofieflion  of  the  capacity,  or 
the  power  only  of  acquiring  it.    Thus  it  may  be  faid  of 
man,  at.  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  is  {[«•»  5f#^jiriMr,  as 
well  as  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  in  pofleffion  of  the  fa- 
culty.   And  in  the  Peripatetic  deEnition  of  moHt  he  b 
£ud  to  be  {[«•»  A«yi««r  'y  by  which  is  certainly  not  meant, 
that  he  is  rational  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  only 
has  the  capacity  of  becoming  fo :  And  Ariftotle  himfelf» 
in  his  Qaegmes^  has  ufed  the  words  }i%fu>u$  and  v»»Imm« 
to  denote  him  that  has  no  more  than  a  natural  ^iitude 
for  excelling  in  thofe  exercifes,  without  having  acquired 
ihc  habit.    See  Atnnumius  inCategor.  p.  135.    It  is  true, 
the  Greek  language  is  very  rich  in  words,  and  is  plainly 
the  work,  not  of  grammarians  only,  but  of  philofo- 
phers;  yet  it  has  not  made  all  thofe  accurate  diftindions 
anddivifions  of  things  which  philofophy  makes:  And 
accordingly,  though  it  has  diftinguilhed  betwixt  energy 
^a^A power:  yet  it  has  not  difUnguiihed  betwixt  that  kmd 
of  power  which  I  call  capaWity^  and  aiiual  opacity,  or 
faculty  s   fo  that  Ariftotle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  obliged 
to  ofe  the  fame  word  (}vr«^i()  to  expreft  both,  though  he 
very  accurately  made  the  diftindion.    I  hold,  therefore, 
that  ^iff  v«Xiri»«r  in  this  paflage  denotes  only  an  ani* 
mal  ofiMe  of  heing  political.    And  as  to  his  clafling  man 
with  ants  and  bees,  it  inuft  be  allowed  to  be  fomewha^ 
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dian  any  othtr  knimal  kfiowti^  as  ^e  hate 
already  feetu  He  is  rationd  and  ifriiti6bal ; 
he  has  InteUed,  and  he  has  hot  inteUeO: ; 
be  jb  a  bipedy  and  he  is  not  a  biped  ;  he  is 

ioafecurate^  ^at  ht  (fid  hot  there  make  the  diftfaitton 
Wtwixt  beiag  a^kually  political  By  natnrey  and  011I7  ca- 
foUe  of  becbmiBg  fb:  Bi^t  I  thmk  it  is  almoft  tmpoffiUe 
ti>Mieve  he  thought  man  naturally  poFitical  itithe  bmt 
fa&  that  a  bee  is^  when  he  reckons  him  not  eren  of  the 
gregarioos  ind^  tat  fomething  bpetwizt  them  and  the 
ttiitaqr. 

L^ji^  We  may  ofcfo^re  upon  this  parage  how  pro- 
ftriy  7ie9j&hit  ^axa^  the  tranflator  of  this  part  dT  A* 
riftMle's  woriKst  has  paraphrafed  the  word  i*w^^«rf(f^f i» 
vfilMr  gi/Kdv  ijiahmilUes)  tme^ihm  d^unt,  ut  eaedem  mo^ 
ftitMi^  IM*  folk^iduiiet  gaudeoHi.  This  theoSorus  Ca- 
ta  was  4me  ef  thofe  leaiiied  Greeks  who  fled  from  the 
tarhariaosp  after  the  takittg  cf  Conftantinople»  into  I- 
talf  ^  and  was  empl6ytd  hy  the  Pope  of  thofe  tithes 
ta  traaflale  cfae  Oreek  karting  into  Latin.  For  this 
fttrpofe  It  wasncceflary  Ihat  he  and  the.  reft  of  his  coun- 
,  tryotta  who  were  fo  employed,  (hoold  firft  learn  the  La- 
tin toague,  the  knowlec^  of  mrhich  Was  lU  totally  loft  m 
OeEaitasthatoft&eGtedcwasinthe  Weft.  We  may 
jodga,  dtetfoM,  l^b^  omch  w«  arc  obliged  to  the  la- 
booirs  of  thofe  kaftted  Greeks,  who,  if  they  had  not  fub- 
■atltd  la  the  dUidgcry  tf  leamitig  Latin,  as  our  boys  do 
as  iAmAf  (a  ttftft  Uiigracioils  talk  for  men  that  khew  a 
kagpuig*  fa  ittttch  bttter,  and  in  which  all  arts  and  fci. 
CDcesarft  to te  fi^ond  in  greater  perfeftion  than  In  Latin), 
t)Mk  nsiftt  khrc  taug^  us  Greek.  Some  of  them,  as 
it  i^peaH,  thought  themfelres  very  til  paid  t^  t&eii:  la- 
liotirs}  and  it  was  eitlifar  this  ncodohut  or  kis  countr^^ 
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a  hnd-aaknaU  and  he  is  a  water-ammal} 
zojij  aoaong  other  varieties,  he  is  focial,  aai 
he  is^  not  focial.  In  (hort,  he  appears  ta  be 
placed'  on  the  confines  betwixt  diWereat 
kinds  df  beings;  and  as  the  Zodphjt€  is  ia* 
tk«  mtddls  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  afii» 
mat^  fo  fiMn  appears  to  occupy  the  fpace  be-^ 
twist  the  feveral  claifes  of  animals. 

Bat  in  what  fenfe  does  man  pai«icipalie 
borti  of  the  gregarious  and  folitarjr  idQd^ 
Ariftotle  has  not  explained  this  :  Bat  it  » 
obvious,  that,  in  one  fenfe  at  leafty  he  is  a- 
kin  to  both ;  for,  as  he  can  live  in  fodetj, 
fo  he  can  live  without  it.  For  not  onljr  IJk' 
vages  can  procure  fbr  themfelves  the  means 
of'  fubfifience  in  a  folitary  Iife>  but  even  mea 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  focieties,  fuch  aa 
thofe  of  Europe,  and-confequcntly  were  inthat'- 
(late  of  indigence  and  dependence  which  it 
ncccflferily  produced^  i^y  fuch  an  cdlicatioi^ 
have  been  ablej  wlien  forced  to  it,  tx>  live 
by  diemfelves.     But  fur^r^  as^by  no  ne- 

man  Georgius  TrafemMinu  I  haFfr- (oQgoC/ wbkli»  Aafi 
iuviag  got  a  purfe  of  ^Id  from  one  of  the  fiopes,  ^vliiQl|[ 
he  thought  too  fmall  a  reward  for  the  trouble  it  had  ca||r 
him  to  tranflate  fome  Qretk  authbf,  Ithrew  it  into  the 
river  Tiber,    with  this  faying,  Periere  laboret:  pertat  a 
torum  ingrata  mcrccs.  Vid^  Bmskp^lii^k  BW^fifli 
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ceffity  of  his  nature  he  is  obliged  to  live  in 
fociety>  fo  neither  do  I  think,  that  hj  any 
propenfity  of  his  nature  he  is  determined  to 
live  in  that  way  more  than  in  the  folitary 
life.  And  in  that  refped  too,  I  think  he  is 
in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  kinds,  and 
diflPers  from  other  animals,  fuch  as  horfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  and  deer,  which,  though  they 
can  fubiift  without  one  another's  afiiftance, 
yet  have  a  ftrong  inclination  to  the  fellow- 
{hip  of  their  own  fpecies. 

When  I  (ay  fo,  I  would  not  have  it  under- 
flood,  that  I  believe,  as  Mr  Hobbes  does, 
that  man  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  man ; 
and  that  the  date  of  nature  is  a  ilate  of  war 
of  every  man  againfl  every  man  *.  This  is 
fuch  a  flate  as  neither  does  exifl,  nor  ever 
did  exift,  in  any  fpecies  of  animals :  And, 
however  ingenious  Mr  Hobbes  may  have 
beeo9  (and  he  certainly  was  a  very  acute  man» 
and  much  more  learned  than  thofe  who 
now-a*days  fet  yp  for  mafters  in  philofb- 
phy),  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  man  was  by  nature,  divefted  of  all  the 
habits  and  opinioos  that  he  acquires  in  civil 
life;  but  fuppgfedf  that,  previous  to  the  in- 

^  Bobbei's  LcTisthafi,  of.  xj. 
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fiitution  of  fociety,  he  had  all  the  defires  and 
paflipns  that  he  now  has.  But  my  opinion 
is,  that  man  participates  fo  much  of  the  gre- 
garious animal  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  the 
fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  far  lefs  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  his  own  fpecies,  a$  cer- 
tain fpeciefes  are  of  others ;  and  that  he  alfo 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  folitary  wild 
beaft,  that  he  has  no  natural  propenfity  to  enter 
into  fociety,  but  was  urged  to  it  by  motives  to 
be  afterwards  explained.  What,  among  other 
things,  induces  me  to  think  that  he  is  of  this 
mixt  Idnd,  is  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and 
intelHnes.  He  has  teeth  for  tearing,  and  o- 
thers  for  grinding;  whereas  the  folitary  beaft 
of  prey  has  only  teeth  for  tearing ;  and  the 
frugivorous  animals  (fo  I  call  thofe  whoieed 
only  on  grain  or  herbage)  have  only  grin- 
ders, fuch  as  the  ox  and  fheep ;  or,  if  they 
have  teeth  which  ferve  fometimes  for  tearing, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  they  are  not  near 
fo  much  incifive  as  thofe  of  man,  which,  by 
one  nation  that  has  been  difcovered  upon  the 
coaft  of  New  Guinea,  are  ufed  as  an  oSenfive 
weapon ;  for,  we  are  told,  they  bite  thofe 
they  attack,   like  dogs  *.      As  to  the  inte- 

•  This  is  related  by  Le  Mere.    See  the  paflage  quoted 
below,  when  I  fpeak  of  barbarous  nations. 
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lUnes,  the  animals  of  prey  have  fhort  guts, 
the  frugivorous  have  them  long ;  but  man 
has  them  of  a  middle  length  betwixt  the 
two.  And,  in  conformity  to  this  ftrufliure 
of  his  body,  it  is  well  known  that  man  can 
live,  either  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,,  or 
upon  the  fle{h  of  other  animals.  His  nails* 
too,  (eem  to  place  him  in  a  middle  ftate  b&- 
•  twixt  thofe  two  kinds  of  animals.  The  fru- 
givorous have  no  nails  at  all ;  the  carnivo^ 
rous  have  crooked  nails  or  talons ;  and  all 
fuch  animals  Ariftotle,  in  the  paflage.  above* 
quoted,  fays  are  fblitary.  But  man's  nails 
are  ftraight;  and  therefore,  though  not  {6  fit 
fbr  piercing,  or  holding,  as  thofe  of  the  beafts 
of  prey,  they  are  proper  enough  for  tearing; 
Accordingly  Sir  Francis  Drake  tells  us,  that 
be*  found  a  people  in  the  fouth  fea,  who  had 
the  nail?  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long^ 
which  ferved  them  for  ofFenfive  arms  *. 

But,  though  I  think  that  man  has  from 
nature  the  capacity  of  living,  either  by  prey, 
or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  it  appears  to 
mci  tiax  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  flalet 
he  is  a  frugivorous  animal,  Aod^hat  he  only  be* 


*  The  puticabr 
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comes  aa  animal  of  prey  by  acquired  ha- 
bit *.  The  hiflories  of  antient  nations  in* 
form  us,  that  the  people  in  the  firft  ages 
lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  f; 
and  that  man  is  not  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey,  feems  to  be  proved  by  what  Mon- 

*>  Man  did  not  become  camiirorous  till  he  became  a 
fcanter>  and  he  could  not  be  a  hunter  till  he  had  invented 
fome  land  of  arms ;  and  not  even  immediately  after  that; 
for  the  Orang  Outangs,  though  diey  ufc  flicks,  do  not 
Imnt,  bnt  live  npon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth.  It 
was  therefore  neceflity  which  drove  men  to  this  unnatu- 
ral diet,  and  luxury  has  continued  it;  at  lead  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch,  wt^i  ^•^Ko^^ffiKi   P*  45^*    ^^'^* 

-f-  Dhibnu,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory.  Hi.  i.  or/. 
8«  edit.  IVifeUfig.  gives  this  account  of  the  way  of  living 
of  the  firft  men.  He  iays,  they  fubfifted  upon  herbs,  and 
the  &niu  of  trees.  Paufanias^  in  his  defcription  of 
Greece,  iib*  S.  in  initio^  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Arcadians,  a  very  antient  people  of 
Greece,  the  firfl  inhabitanu  of  that  country  lived  in  the 
£une  manner ;  and,  even  in  the  times  of  hiitory,  we  fee, 
from  an  oracle  recorded  by  Herodotus  ^  that  they  were  then 
eaten  of  acorns,  lib.  \ .  af»  66.  The  poetical  tidions  con- 
0cnui|g  the  golden  age  have,  like  moft  of  the  Greek 
Bblea,  a  tbondation  in  hiilorical  truth ;  particularly  in 
that  circumibmcc,  of  men  living  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
111  without  blood  or  flaughter.  For  the  account 
the  antient  Gred^fl  ivho  were  their  firit  hiilo- 
,  a£  wdi  iks  f  luJI^PP      .d  divines,  give  us  of  that 
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fieur  Bougainville  relates,  (and  I  have 
heard  the  like  from  others),  that,  when 
he  landed  in  the  Malouine,  or  Falk^ 
land  TJlands^  as  we  call  them,  which  are  ^m- 
inhabited,  all  the  animals  came  about  him 
and  his  men ;  the  fowls  perching  upon  their 
heads  and  (boulders,  and  the  four-footed  a- 
nimals  running  among  their  feet.  Now, 
if  man  had  been  naturally  an  animal  of 
prey,  their  inftindl  would  have  diredied 
them  to  avoid  him,  as  experience  direds  the 
wild  animals  of  this  country  to  do.  But, 
though  he  be  not,  in  this  firft  flage  of  his 
nature,  an  animal  of  prey,  yet  I  hold,  that 
he  has  even  then  no  natural  propenfity  to 
fociety. 

age,  is  no  other  than  a  repreientation,  a  little  embellifhed 
and  exaggerated  after  the  manner  of  tlie  poets,  of  the 
iimple  and  natural  way  in  which  men  lived  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  feeding  upon  herbs  and  fruits,  which 
the  earth  produced  fpontaneoufly.  This  golden  age  may 
be  faid  yet  to  exift  in  fome  of  the  countries  that  hare  been 
difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the  inhabitants  Htc, 
without  toil  or  labour,  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  in  thofe 
fine  climates.  In  fome  of  thofe  coimtries  there  was  nothing 
elfe  that  the  inhabitants  could  fubfiftupon;  particularly,  ia 
the  Lmlrofie  iftands^  when  they  were  firfl  difcovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  was  neither  hog  nor  dog,  which  are  ani- 
mals commonly  found  in  the  iilands  of  the  South  Sea, 
nor  any  other  terreftrial  animal,  of  any  conflderable  fiz^ 
bcfidcs  man. 
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I  know  that  this  opinion  of  mine  is  very 
different  from  the  common  opinion,  and 
Aat  it  is  generally  believed,  that  men  are  ,by 
nature  as  much  or  more  united  to  tlieir 
Idnd,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  animal.  But 
Jet  thofc  who  believe  fo,  confider  one  thing 
belonging  to  our  fpecies,  and  which  feems 
to  be  a  peculiarity  that  diftinguifhes  us  from 
every  other  land^animal,  and  fets  us  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  our  kind,  than  even 
the  beads  of  prey  are  from  theirs ;  what  I 
mean  is^  the  pradice  of  men  feeding  upon 
one  another.  Thofe  who  judge  of  mankind 
only  by  what  they  fee  of  the  modern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  are  not,  I  know,  difpofed 
to  believe  this ;  but  they  may  as  well  not 
believe^  that  there  are  men  who  live  with- 
out cloaths  or  houfes,  without  corn,  wine, 
or  beer,  and  without  planting  or  fowing : 
And  if  there  were  any  doubt  before,  it  is 
now  entirely  removed,  by  the  late  difcove- 
ries  that  have  been  made  in  the  South 
Sea  *.    And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  moft  natir 

^  I  meaiiy  thofe  made  by  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander, 
in  their  late  voyage  to  the  South  Sea;  where  they  found, 
in  the  country  called  NewZeaJan(i,2,peoph  who  fed  on  hu- 
man fleih;  but  were,  in  other  refpe^s,  far  from  being  a 
P   2 
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ons,  at  fometimeor  another,  ^avebeen  canni- 
bals ;  and  that  men,  as  foop  as  they  bep^n^ 
animals  of  prey,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  they 
were  not  originally,  fed  upon  thofe  of  their 


barbarons  or  infanman  people,  but,  on.  the  contrary,  brave 
and  generoof.  CabHei  Sagard^  an  author  thpt  I  (hall  bave 
occafion  to  mention  frequently  in  the  fequel,  who  w^  mtf- 
iionary  among  the  Hurani,  a  people  of  North  America,  in 
1630,  informs  us,  that  it  ivas  then  an  eftabliihed  pra6Hce 
among  that  people  to  &slA  upon  their  prifoner^  of  war : 
And  I  myfelf  know  a  French  Jefiiit,  one  M^Kff  Rmk^^ 
who  was  mifConary  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  called  the  Atbinaqims^  and  who  told  me  he  faw 
eight  and  twenty  Britifh  men  eaten  at  a  breakftft  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  the  aflU^ce 
of  the  French  in  the  late  war,  from  a  remote 
part  of  that  country  towards  the  weft,  where  they  ftill 
preferved  the  cuftom  of  eating  men,  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  univerfal  among  th^  nations  of  ik^X  con- 
tinent. The  Britifh  had  been  taken  prifoners  by  this 
tribe ;  and,  though  the  French  general,  Monf.  Mencafmct 
was  at  great  pains  to  fave  them,  and  offered  the  Indians 
double  the  number  of  beeves  in  the  place  of  them,  he  cocdd 
not  accomplifh  it ;  for  the  Indians  iaidy.they  were  not iii^h 
fools  as  to  prefer  the  flefh  of  oxen  to  thai  of  Edgiifluneii.  I 
am  well  informed,  too,  that  there  is  a  nation  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  where  human  fleih  is  eicpofed  to  faie  i;i|Uie 
market,  as  beef  and  mutton  is  among  us.  CarciU^  dt  ia 
Vega^  (an  author  of  whom  I  (hall  give  a  particular  ac- 
count afterwards),  in  his  hiftory  k£  Peru,  fays  th«  fiuM 
thing  of  a  certiun  nation  in  South  America,  upon  tke 
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own  Idhd,  as  'Wrell  as  upoh  other  animals. 
So  that  it  appears  to  m6  evident,  that  man 
hii  not  that  natural  abhorrence  to  the  flefh 
of  inait,  that  fioiis  and  tigers,  and  other 
belds  of  pfey,  have  to  that  of  their  own 
fped£S  ;  ^ho,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  never 
feed  upon  one  another,  except  when  urged 
hj  the  extremeft  hunger. 

This  therefore  is  another  peculiarity  of 
our  fpecies,  which  diftinguiflics  us  from 
both  the  carnivorous  and  frugivorous  kinds 
of  animals ;.  and  proves  to  me  inconteftibly, 
that  what  is  faid  by  philofophers  of  the  at- 

andiority  of  a  Spanifh  writer,  one  Pedro  de  Cieca^  who  af- 
firms, that  he  faw  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  human 
fleflk  trftX&i  to  fak  in  the  fhambles ;  and  that  they  ate 
thdr  owik  oUtdren  whom  they  begat  upon  their  female 
captives  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  their  male  captives,  they 
gave  them  women  to  breed  out  of,  and  they  fattened  and 
ate  Ae  offspring  as  we  do  cafves  and  lambs  ;  book  r.  chap. 
5^  We  Med  not  therefore  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
flotUs  toki  by  Herodotus,  and  other  antient  authors,  of 
Indian  and  Scythian  nations  that  fed  on  men*s  flefli.  We 
.  are  not  ho^^er  to  believe,  that  there  ever  was  a  nation 
tut  ^  pr6mtfcuou{}y  upon  one  another ;  for  the  fadt  is» 
thlKall  fneh  nations  eat  only  their  enemies,  or  ftrangers, 
wborn*  they  treat  as  enemies,  and  fuch  of  their  own 
people  as  die,  or  become  ufeiefs  through  age  or  bfirmi- 
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tachment  we  have  to  our  common  nature^, 
and  of  thofe  ties  of  love  and  fympathy 
which  bind  us  fo  fail  together,  applies  only 
to  the  rational,  not  to  the  natural  animal ;  fbr^. 
as  Marcus  Antoninus  the  Emperor  has  ob- 
ferved,  we  are  focial,  becaufe  we  are  ratio- 
nal* 

Let  us  next  cbniider  how  man  ftands  with 
refpe£l  to  the  other  divifion  of  animals,  in* 
to  political  and  not  political:  hn^  I  fay,  that 
he  is  likewife  in  the  middle  betwixt  thefe 
two ;  for  he  is  political,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  inilitution,  and  acquired  habit.  And, 
indeed,  if  he  be  not  by  nature  even  a  herd- 
ing animal,  it  follows  of  confequence  that 
he  is  not  political :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that' 
any  thing  is  natural  to  an  animal  that  is 
not  necejjary  for  his  fubfiftence,  which  cer- 
tainly the  political  life  is  not  to  man ;  where- 
as, to  the  bee  and  ant>  it  is  natural,  becaufe 
it  is  neceflary  ;  and,  accordingly,  thofe  ani-» 
mals  have  never  been  found  iingle  or  de- 
tached. With  refpe£t  to  man,  it. appears  to 
me,  that  he  has  herded,  and  entered  into- 
the  political  life,  for  the  fame  reafons,  and' 
at  the  fame  time ;  and  therefore,  I  believe 

*  £m  T«  A«yM(«y>  f»lv$  JUKI  ar«AiT<xor.  MeditaL  lib.  lO.^ 
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no  men  have  been  found  herding  together 
who  did  not  likewife  carry  on  fome  com- 
mon work ;  which  is  the  definition  given 
by  Ariftotle  of  the  political  life,  as  was  be- 
fore oblerved. 

But  is  man  the  only  animal  that  is  in  this 
ftate»  with  refpedl  to  the  focial  and  political 
life  ?  If  it  were  fo,  it  would  be  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  fo  extraordinary  an  animal  as 
man.  But  there  are  other  animals  of  the 
fame  amphibious  nature.  hnA^JirJl^  there 
is  the  wild  boar,  which,  while  he  is  youngs 
iB  a'  herding  animal ;  but,  when  he  grows 
oldf  he  lives  by  himfelf,  and  becomes  what 
die  French  call  unfolitaire.  Then,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  political  ftate,  the  horfe  in  this 
country  is  not  a  political  animal,  though  fo- 
dal  and  gregarious :  But,  in  the  dcfarts  of 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  he  is  political;  for,  be- 
ing there  hunted  by  the  Tartars,  as  hares 
and  deer  are  in  this  country,  they,  for  felf- 
defence,  form  themfelves  into  a  kind  of 
community,  and  take  joint  meafures  for  fa- 
ving  themfelves,  which  they  commonly  do 
by  flight ;  and,  that  they  may  not  be  fur- 
prifed  by  their  enemy,  they  fet  watches, 
and  have  commanders,  who  direft  and  ha- 
fken  their  flight ;  fome  of  whom  have  been 
P4 
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feen  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  biting  and 
kicking  the  hindmoft,  in  order  to  make 
them  run  fafler. 

But  there  is  another  animal  that  refembles 
us  dill  more  in  this  refpedt,  and  that  is  the 
beaver ;  of  which  I  JQiall  fay  a  great  deal 
more  afterwards.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  he  is  prc- 
cifely  what  I  fuppofe  m^n  to  be,  amphibi- 
ous betwixt  the  folitary  and  the  focial  life : 
For,  in  certain  countries,  particularly  in 
North  America,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  he  is  found  living  in 
what  may  be  called  civil  fociety^  without 
metaphor  or  exaggeration ;  whereas,  in  o- 
ther  countries,  where  they  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous, or  in  thofe  very  countries  when  they 
happen  to  be  difperfed,  and  their  villages 
(for  fo  I  may  call  them)  ruined  by  the  men 
who  hunt  them,  or,  when  they  are  prevent- 
ed by  men  from  aflbciating,  as  they  arc  in 
all  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  they  lead 
a  folitary  life,  and  hide  themfelves  in  holes, 
without  any  community  or  public  good  *. 

Of  the  fame  amphibious  kind  is  an  ani- 
mal well  known  in  this  country,  viz«  the 

*  Bi^offs  Hifi.  Natur.  toL  8.  pag.  397. 
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hare,  which^  being  few  in  number  in  all  the 
cottatries  of  Lurope,  and  mtrch  perfecuted 
by  men,  lead  a  folitary  life,  and  never  af- 
ibciate  or  form  a  public ;  but,  in  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  they  are  gregarious.  The  fad 
we  arc  affured  of  by  the  fame  author,  who 
informs  us  of  what  is  above  related  con- 
cerning the  horfe,  viz.  Mr  Bell,  who  has 
publiihed  his  travels  through  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  which  he  made  with  the  Ruflian 
caravan  that  goes  to  China.  Now,  I  cannot 
concdve  that  the  hare,  which  by  its  nature 
appears  to  be  folitary,  fhould  aflTociate  in 
Tartary  for  any  other  reafon  except  fufte- 
nance  and  felf-defence ;  which,  as  I  fhall 
ihew  afterwards,  are  the  reafons  that  made 
men  firft  herd  together,  and  enter  into  the 
political  life.  What  kind  oi policy  the  hares 
have,  in  their  aflbciated  ftate,  Mr  Bell  has  not 
told  us;  but  I  am  perfuaded  they  have  fome- 
thing  of  that  kind ;  otherwife  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  have  come  togeiher.  For  even 
tihofe  animals,  fuch  as  the  (heep,  which  are 
not  political  while  they  are  fed  and  protect- 
ed by  us,  become  fo  when  they  live  in  a 
kind  of  natural  ftate  by  themfelves  in  the 
hills:  And  accordingly  they  are  obferved 
to  fet  watches  in  the  night-time  againd: 
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their  enemy  the  fox,  who  give  notice  of  his 
approach ;  and,  when  he  attacks  them,  they 
draw  up  in  a  body,  and  defend  themfelves* 
And,  in  general,  as  nature  appears  to  me 
to  have  always  fome  further  intention  than 
pleafure  merely,  and  the  gratification  of 
appetite  and  inclination,  I  think  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  (he  has  not  given  to  any  animal 
that  defire  for  fociety,  without  intending 
that  it  fhould  be  ufeful  for  fome  political 
purpofe,  either  of  fuftenance  or  defence: 
So  that  I  doubt  whether  gregarious  and 
political  animals  differ  entirely  in  their  na- 
tures, or  only  in  the  more  or  lefs ;  fo  that 
fome  by  the  neceflities  of  their  nature  are 
more  political,  others  lefs. 

But  that  the  fierce  and  ravenous  animals, 
which  fubfift  entirely  by  prey,  are  natural^ 
ly  folitary,  and  averfe  to  all  fociety,  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they 
can  both  fiibfifl  and  defend  themfelves  with- 
out it.  For,  though  fome  wild  beafts  are 
much  ftronger  than  others,  yet,  as  they  do 
not  prey  upon  one  another,  the  weaker  have 
no  occafion  to  afibciate  in  order  to  protedt 
themfelves  againft  the  ftronger.  But,  though, 
they  have  no  fociety  on  that  account,  they 
are  by  nature  directed  to  aflbciate  with  the 
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female  at  certain  times,  for  the  purpofe  of 
propagating  the  fpecies;  byt  this  inter-^ 
courie  continues  no  longer  than  is  neceflary 
for  that  purpofe.  That  time  is  longer  or 
{horter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal. Among  the  birds,  it  continues  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  becaufe  both  the  parents 
muft  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the 
young;  whereas,  among  certain  beafts,  it 
18  over  immediately  after  the  a£t  of  coition, 
the  care  of  the  oflFspring  being  entire-. 
ly  left  to  the  mother.  Of  what  kind  our 
commerce  with  the  female  is  in  the  na- 
tural (kte,  whether  we  be  of  thofe  animals 
which  Linnaeus  calls  bigamous;  that  is  to 
lay,  which  pair  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  and  continue  jointly  their  care  of 
the  offspring;  or  whether  we  are  not  in 
this  refpeft  rather  to  be  clafTed  with  the  ox, 
the  iheep,  the  deer,  and  almoft  all  the  other 
beafts  of  the  frugivorous  kind,  is  a  mattter 
of  curious  inquiry,  of  which  I  ftiall  fay  fome- 
thing  afterwards. 

I  (hall  add  only  one  obfervation  more  be-? 
fore  I  conclude  this  chapter :  That  though 
we  ihould  fuppofe  that  men  herded  toge- 
ther before  they  entered  into  civil  fociety, 
;^et  1  think  it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that,. 
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wllite  tb^y  only  herded  together ^  tfity  e*^ 
cotdd  inwnt  a  langtiagCf  whkh  cduld  only 
hi  the  fhik  6f  that  ftria  intertotfrfe  pfH^ 
duced  by  the  p«Ktie«l  life.  Out  bufittefe 
therefore  at  prefent  is>  to  iriquife  hoW  tht 
pdtkicri  \ik  kg^. 


C    H    A    ?.      III. 

Examples  from  antieitt  and  modem  Hijlory  <^ 
Men^  livifg  w  the  Bruti/h  State^  without 
Arts  or  Civility. 

BUTi  before  I  enter  upon  this  mquiry,  t 
think  h  proper  to  fupport  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  original  ftate  of  humafl^ 
nature^  both  with  refped  to  rationaUty  and 
foeiety^  by  fafts  as  well  as  by  arguments': 
For  it  is  very  different  from  the  ikXiotis: 
commonly  received,  and  will  no  doubt  ap^u 
pear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  been 
taught)  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational  as 
well  as*  a  Ibcial  and  political  anifnaly  and 
have  F^>  large  volurbes  on  the  fubjehQ:  o£ 
the  kn/o (^ nature^  feuiided  sdl  upondtefnp^* 
p^fifioA  that  cvriyii  Iteidy^  or  tbrpblkiMi 
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]|fe^  16  the  original  and  natural  date  of  man. 
J  hgve  already  given  fundry  examples  of 
JSiiUtary  lavages  who  have  been  found  at  dif- 
^jxient  times,  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
wi^bout  language  or  arts  of  any  kind,  and 
even  without  the  ered  form ;  and  I  will 
iiow  proceed  to  ftiew,  from  the  hiftory  both 
of  the  antient  and  modern  world,  that  there 
have  be^  fi>uad  whole  nations,  not  indeed 
altog;ether  without  arts  or  civility,  (for  that 
is  impoimtile,  dncf ,  according  to  my  hypor- 
ii^%%  they  a0bciated  together  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  fome  joint  work), 
but  with  fo  little  of  cither,  that  we  can  be 
at  no  lofs  to  fuppofe  a  prior  date,  in  which 
tibiere  w^re  none  at  all. 

An4  \  will  begin  with  inftances  fumiflx* 
s4  m^  by  an  antient  author,  namely  Diodo- 
nis  l^iculijLS,  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
an  hiftorian^  apd  whoie  work,  the  greateft 
p^  of  which  is  unhappily  lofl:,  was  the 
fruit  pf  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  which  he 
fpent  in  coUeding  materials,  and  travels 
ling  into  thofe  countries  that  he  had  00- 
caiioQ  to  mention  in  his  hiftory  *.  I 
fiffk  the  more  inclined  to  lay  weight  upon 

*  Dhdor.  BsUiotb.  lib*  I.  in  initio. 
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the  fads  recorded  by  him,  that  his  ftyle  is 
very  plain  and  fimple ;  fo  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  fpent  that  time  in  preparing 
and  digefting  the  matter  of  his  hiflory, 
which  many  hiftorians,  antient  as  well  as 
modern,  have  fpent  in  adorning  xhtirjlyle. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  he  fays, 
that  men  at  firft  lived  difperfed,  and  fub- 
iifted  upon  the  natural  produftions  of  the 
earth ;  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
uttered  only  inarticulate  cries ;  but  that  ha- 
ving herded  together,  for  fear,  as  he  fays, 
of  the  wild  beafts,  they  invented  a  language, 
and  impofed  names  upon  things  *.  This 
opinion  of  the  original  ftate  of  man  he  no 
doubt  formed  from  the  ftudy  of  many  anti- 
ent books  of  hiftory  that  are  now  loft.  But, 
befides  this,  he  relates  particular  fa£ts  con- 
cerning certain  favage  nations  which  lived, 
either  in  Africa,  or  upon  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  or  thatgulf  of  it  which 
is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.  Of  thefe  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  very  well  inform- 
ed, by  the  curiofity  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
fent  men  v^om  he  could  truft,  on  purpoi^ 

f  lib.  I. cap.  8.  edit.  Wejfdirt^. 
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to  be  informed  concerning  fuch  nations; 
and  befides,  the  paiTion  he  had  for  hunting 
elephants  led  him  to  difcover  more  of  A- 
frica  than  I  believe  has  been  difcovered  in 
modem  times. 

The  firft  inftance  I  fliall  mention  from 
Diddorus  is  of  a  nation,  if  a  herd  of  men 
may  be  called  fo,  of  'x*««<p«y*i,  or  f/h-eatersj 
who  lived  near  the  ftrait  which  joins  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  gulf, 
upon  the  Afiatic  fide.  They  went  naked, 
and  lived  entirely  by  fifhing,  which  they 
praSifed  without  any  art,  other  than  that 
of  making  dikes  or  mounds  of  ftones,  to 
prevent  the  fi(h  which  had  come  with  the 
full  tide  into  the  hollows  and  gullies  upon 
that  coaft,  from  going  out  again  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  then  catching  them  in 
thofe  ponds  as  in  a  net  *.  In  this  way  they 
employed  themfelves  for  four  days,  and  the 

•  This  is  prccifdy  the  way  of  fifliing  praaifed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  as  defcribed  by  Dampier  in 
his  Travels.  This  Dampier  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
.the  moft  accurate  and  judicious  of  our  modem  travel- 
lers; fo  that,  when  we  find  him  agreeing  in  his  account 
of  the  cuftoms  of  barbarous  nations,  with  an  antienthi- 
ftorian,  whom  I  am  perfuaded  he  never  read,  nor  perhaps 
ever  heard  of,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
U9u 
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fifth  day  they  ^U  fet  out  for  the  upland 
'  country,  where  there  were  certain  fprings 
of  frefti  water,  of  which  they  drank,  after 
having  filled  tBeir  bellies  with  fi£h.    This 
journey,  fays  our  author,  they  performed 
juft  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  making  a  great 
noife,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  but  all  inar-- 
ticulate;  and,  after  having  filled  their  bellies 
with  water,  fo  that  they  could  hardly  walkf 
they  returned  to  their  habitations  upon  the 
ooaft,  and  there  pafled  a  whole  day  inca- 
pable to  do  any   tiling,  lying    upon  the 
ground,  and  hardly  able  to  breathe  through 
fiilnefs ;  after  which  they  returned  to  |hcir 
only  occupation,  of  fifhing  in  the  maaner 
.above  defcribed:    And  this  was  the  round 
of  their  life.    The  women  and  children 
were  common,  belonging  to  the  herd.  They 
had  no  fenfe  of  what  is  jufl,  honcfi,  or  de^ 
cent,  living  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
inftind  and  appetite.     They  had  no  arts, 
unlefs  we  give  that  name  to  their  way  of 
fifhing  above  mentioned,  and  a  certain  me- 
thod which  they  had  of  curing  and  prefer- 
ving  their  fifh,  very  particularly  deferibed 
by  Diodorus.    They  ufed  no  weapons  ea>- 
cept  ftones,  and  the  fharp  horns  of  goatSy 
with  which  they  killed  the  ilronger  BQh 
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Tbey  had  no  ufe  of  fires  but  roafled  their 
fifli  upon  die  rocks  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Ncidier  do  they  appear  to  me  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  fpeech ;  for,  though  our  au- 
tbor  does  not  CKprefsIy  fay  fo,  yet  I  think  it 
18  his  meaning,  from  the  account  he  gives 
of  thdr  journey  to  the  fprings ;  and  it  is 
dear  that  they  had  nothing  like  religion  or 
government  *. 

The  next  nation  he  mentions  is  that  of 
the  hfenfibles  f,  as  he  calls  them,  of  whom 
I  have  already  fpoken.  Of  thefe  he  fays 
cxprefsly,  that  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
bat  made  figns,  like  our  dumb  people,  with 
their  heads  and  hands.  They  lived,  he  fays, 
fifomifcuoufly  with  other  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly with  feals,  which,  he  fays,  catch 
the  fifli  in  the  fame  manner  that  thefe  men 
S^  who  were  alfo  of  the  race  of  fifli-eaters ; 
and  he  adds,  that  they  lived  with  thofe  o- 
ther  animals,  and  with  one  another, 
with  great  good  faith,  and  in  great 
peace  and  concord.  The  moft  extraor- 
dinary particular  he  tells  concerning  them 
is,  that  they  never  ufed  water,  nor  any  kind 

•  aDM.  lib.  p.  106.  Stephmu. 
^  AHi«r9i|v«i. 

Vol.  I.  O. 
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of  liquid)  not  having  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
that  fort  of  nourifiimcixt  *  f  though  eren 
thiS)  I  think, .  is  lefs  incredible  than  what 
more  than  one  modern  traveller  has  told  us 
of  people  in  the  South  Sea,  that,  when  they 
had  occafion  to  be  long  at  fea,  fupplied  the 
want  of  liquids  by  drinking  fea-waten 

The  next  nation  mentioned  by  DiodoruSf 
that  I  ihall  take  notice  of,  is  one  upon  the 
African  fide,  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which 
is  above  Egypt.  They  were  of  a  quite.dif- 
ferent  race,  being  what  he  calls  ix^myu^  or 
tvood^aters  j  for  they  fubfifted  entirely  up- 
on the  woods,  eating  either  the  fruits'of  the 
trees,  or,  when  they  could  not  get  thefe^ 
chewing  the  tender  fhoots,  and  young 
branches,,  as  we  iee  cattle  do  in  this  coun- 
try. This  way  of  living  made  them  very 
nimble  in  climbing  trees ;  and  they  leaptt 
iays  our  author,  with  amazing  agility,  from 
one  branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  ufing 
both  feet  and  hands ;  and,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  fall,  their  bodies  were  fo  light  that 
they  received  no  hurt  f-     They  too  went 

•  Dhd.  lib.  I.  p.  10%. 

f  Hie  wild  girl,  whom  I  mentioned  above,  muft  have 
been  of  a  race  of  people  very  like  this  mentioned  by  Di* 
•dorus:  For  die  climbed  trees  like  a  fquirrel,  and  les^ 
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naked,  had  no  arms  but  (licks,  like  the  O* 
rang  Outangs,  who  are  ftiU'to  be  found  on 
the  £iroe  continent,  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  common.  Diod. p.  \ii. 

Diodorus  concludes  his  account  of  thofe 
favage  African  nations,  by  telling  us,  that, 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  great  peninfula, 
there  are  races  of  men,  who,  in  the  human 
form,  live  a  life  altogether  brutal,   p.  115. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus ;  from  whofe 
aecount  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  in  Afri- 
ca, and  the  oppofite  continent  of  A(ia,  in 
Ids  time,  herds  of  people  that  lived  without 
Miy  dvil  fociety,  even  the  domeflic  fociety 


from  oae  branch  to  another,  upon  all-four,  with  wonder- 
ful agilitjTj  as  I  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Songe  in  Cbampaignt^  where  (he  was  caught :  And  fhe 
ftill  retsuned,  when  I  faw  her,  a  mark  of  the  ufe  of  her 
kuKk  as  feet  in  leaping;  for  her  thumbs  were  of  an  un- 
ufiial  breadth«  When  fhe  happened  to  fall,  too,  (he  was 
fo  light  and  nimble  that  (he  received  very  little  hurt.  For 
tlie  Abbcfs  of  the  convent  of  Chalons^  (near  to  S^nge), 
where  fhe  was  confined  for  fome  time  after  (he  was  taken, 
temed  me  a  very  high  window  from  v^hich  fhe  leapt  in- 
to the  ibcet)  without  receiving  much  harm  ;  and  wh;it 
ilie  did  receive,  fhe  imputed  to  the  grofs  aliment  they  had  ] 
givea  her,  which  fhe  faid  had  made  her  fo  much  hea* 
tier  than  wbea  (he  lived  upon  wild  food. 
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of  man  and  wife^  which  is  the  firft  flep  to- 
wards forming  a  ftate  or  political  fociety. 

With  Diodorus,  in  this  account  of  the 
favagenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  people 
of  Africa,  agrees  Herodotus ;  a  man  of . 
the  greateft  curiofity  and  diligence^  and 
whofe  authority  may  be  depended  up- 
on, when  he  relates  a  thing  fimply  as  an 
hiftorical  fadl,  and  not  as  a  hearfay.  He 
fpeaks  of  herds  of  people  in  this  peninfula 
that  coupled  together  promifcuoufly  {n^nfiUkf) 
like  cattle,  lib.  4.  c.  1 80. ;  and  of  men  and 
women  abfolutely  wild,  lib.  4  c.  iQt. ;  and, 
particularly,  of  the  Troglodytes  he  fays,  that 
(hey  fed  upon  ferpents  and  other  reptiles, 
were  hunted  like  wild  beafts  by  the  Gara- 
mantes,  and  by  way  of  language  made  a 
kind  of  murmuring  inarticulate  found,  which 
he  comparts  to  the  cry  of  a  bat,  ibid.  c.  183. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  fame 
kind  of  language  thatMonf.de  laCondamine 
reports  to  have  been  fpoken  by  a  nation 
that  he  met  with  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Amazons  :  For  it  was  a  muttering  mur- 
muring kind  of  noife,  as  he  has  tlefcribed  it, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  tq  be  formed  by 
drawing  in  the  breath  ;  probably  becauie  it 
waSk  a  low  and  obfcure  found,  not  unlike 
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that  which  a  man  makes  who  is  very  hoarie 
hj  reaibn  of  a  cold  *. 

As  tp  modern  authorideS)  I  will  begin 
with  that  of  Leo  Airicanus^  an  African 
Moor  ot  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  coming 
to  Rome)  did  there  abjure  the  Mahometan 
£3Uth,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  the 
pootiflF  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  Leo 
X.  He  had  travelled  much  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Afirica  with  caravans  of  merchants, 
and  appears  to  me  to  have  known  more  of 
that  country  than  any  modern.  He  wrote 
adefcription  of  it  in  Arabic,  which  is  trans- 
lated into  Latin^  and  publifhed  in  nine 
books,  containing  a  very  accurate  account, 
boili  of  the  men  and  manners,  and  natural 

^  There  is  a  race  of  men  yet  to  be  found  in  that  part 
^aatient  Ethiopia  that  we  call  Ahyjpniat  whofe  language 
fciemUes  ftill  more  that  of  the  TroghJ^tes^  as  defcribed 
hj  Herodotus;  for  it  makes  a  htfling  kind  of  noife,  very 
fitly  ezprefled  by  the  Greek  word  r^vt^m^  (in  hMnJirideo), 
which  Herodotus  applies  to  the  language  of  the  Troglo^ 
J^€S%  and  which  I  fuppofe  refembles  the  found  made  by  a 
bat.  Of  thefe  people  in  Ethiopia,  Linnaeus,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  his  fcholark,  had  an  account  from  two 
travellers  who  had  been  in  that  country  at  different  times; 
^sdA  both  agreed  in  this,  and  fevcral  other  particulars  con* 
ceming  thofe  meii.     See  Unnaei  Sfftema  Naturae ^  voi.  |. 

/•S5- 
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curiofities  of  the  country :  And  he  agrees 
with  Diodorus  as  to  the  (avagenefs  of  fome 
of  the  people  of  Africa  J  and,  particularly,  he 
fays,  that,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, fouthward  from  Barbary,  there  are  peo- 
ple that  live  a  life  entirely  brutifh,  without 
government  or  policy,  copulating  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  their  females,  after  the 
manner  of  the  brutes  *.  And  he  mentions 
another  nation,  to  whom  he  gives  a  name, 
calling  them  JSomiatUj  who  lived  not  far 
diftant  from  the  fountain  of  the  river  Niger. 
Thefe  people,  fays  he,  are  without  rdigion 
of  any  kind,  and  have  their  women  and 
children  in  common  f. 

The  next  modern  author  I  ihall  mention 
is  likewife  a  very  diligent  and  accurate  wri- 
ter. It  is  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  who  has 
written  in  Spanifh  the  hiflory  of  the  Incasof 
Peru,  of  whofc  race  he  himfelf  was  J.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  that  country,  when 
the  firfl  Inca  began  his  conquefls,  or  rather 

•  LiK  7%  tH  in/thm 

+  Ibid.  p.  6^6. 

X  He  was  born,  lU  he  informs  us,  eight  years  after  the 
Spanifh  conquefl  of  Peru  was  complcated.  His  mother 
was  the  grand«daughter,  if  I  miftake  not»  of  the  Inca  that 
preceded  him  who  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by 
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his  taming  or  civilization  of  men,  (for  he 
mras  a  conqueror  of  that  kind,  fuch  as  the  £- 
gyptians  report  their  Ofiris  to  have  been); 
it  was  inhabited,  for  the  greater  part,  by 
men  living  in  a  Aate  ahogether  brutifh, 
without  government,  civilitj,  or  arts  of  any 
kind ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  any  de- 
gree dviiized,  had  a  tradition  preferved  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  had  been  taught)  as 
the  Aibje£U  of  the  Incas  were,  by  men,  who 
cune  from  diftant  countries,  and  imported  a- 
moBgthem  the  arts  of  life.     And,  mpre 

ibc  SjMOuards.  Ht  was  brought  up  among  his  rdidoos 
ef  die  Inca  race,  tiQ  he  was  twenty  years  of  age;  and 
tnm  bis  mother  and  her  brothers,  at  be  tells  us,  he  re- 
ceived information  of  the  fads  which  he  relates  in  his  hi- 
ttorj.  He  alfo  employed  his  (chool-fellows  the  Indians, 
after  he  had  fprmed  the  delign  of  writiog  it,  to  get  him 
information  from  all  p^ts  of  the  country.  His  hiftory, 
therefore^  I  think,  may  be  credited  as  much  as  any  that 
is  only  from  tradition  ;  which,  however,  this  hiftory  was 
not  altogether ;  for  they  had  a  kind  of  records  by  threads 
and  knots.  And,  indeed,  the  i^as  he  relates,  and  his 
manner  of  relating  them,  bear  intrtnfic  marks  of  truth,  at 
ieaft,  that  no  falfehood  qr  fiftion  was  intended.  And,  with 
refpeft  to  the  principal  fadls,  we  may  believe  a  tradition 
tliat  went  no  farther  back  than  four  hundred  years;  a- 
bout  which  time  the  firil  loca^  Manco  Capac^  began  his 
rdgn;  efpecially  when  it  was  preferved  in  the  family  of 
that  prince,  and  we  may  believe  carefully  preferved,  and 
che  more  carefully  that  they  had  no  written  records, 

Q.4 
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particularly,  he  relates,  that,  in  fome  parta 
of  Peru,  which  were  afterwards  civilized  by 
the  Incas,  the  people  were  under  no  kind  of 
government,  living  together  in  herds  or 
flocks,  like  fo  many  cattle  or  iheep,  and,  like 
them,  copulating  promifcuoufly  *•  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  did  not  fo  much  a4 
live  in  herds,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  and  holes 
of  rocks  and  mountains,  in  fmall  num«- 
\ms  of  two  or  three  together,  feeding 
upon  herbs,  grafs,  roots,  and  wild  fruit9> 
and  copulating  promifcuoufly  ft  And,  in 
la(er  times,  imder  the  fourth  oriiftU  Inca,  he 
mentions  s^  people  in  tl^e  great  province  of 
ChirihuanOf  who  lived  altogether  like  beafts^ 
wandering  in  the  mountains  and  woods,^ 
without  religion  or  worfhip  of  any  kind,  and 
without  any  community  or  political  govern- 
ment, unlefs  when  they  aflbciated  to  infeft 
their  neighbours,  and  make  ufe  of  them  £3r 
food ;  for  the  end  of  their  wars  was  to  eat 
their  enemies.  Thefe  people  were  fo  bm- 
tifh,  and  the  country  of  fo  difficult  accefs, 
that  the  Inca  gave  over  thoughts  of  oon- 
quering  or  civilizing  them ;  and  the  Spani- 
ards afterwards  attempted  it,  but  without 
fuccefs,  liB.  7.  c.  17.  He  mentions  alfo  2^ 
nother  people  pf  the  fame  province,  that 
lived  near  theCapeof  P^ji,  who,  never  ha-? 

•  Lit.  I.e.  set  6.        f  Bid.  c.  7. 
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nag  been  conquered,  bt  rather  civilized,  by 
4ie  Incasy  Uved»  evea  at  the  time  the  author 
wfOtCt  in  a  fiatc  6i  the  utmdft  favagenefs 
and  barbarityfs  haying  no  religion  at  all,  and 
tmrfliipping  nothing  either  above  or  below 
ftfaem;  inhabiting  caves,  and  hoUov^s  df 
trees,'  without  communication,  friendfhip^ 
or^  commerce,  and  hardly  having  language 
fiiffident  io  underftand  one  another  ^.  One 
of  the  Incas,  he  lays,  coming  with  an  army 
to  fiibdue  them,  .but  defpairing  of  being  able 
<Q  rjcdaim  them  from  their  brutifli  life,  iaid 
to  his  people,  ^^  Come,  let  us  return  again ; 
**£br  thcfc  deferve  not  the  honour  of  our  do- 
•^  minion."  Upon  which  the  whole  army 
fitted  about,  and  returned  homef*  And 
theie  people  were  in  that  (late  of  barbarity^ 
or  very  little  better,  at  the  time  the  author 
wrote  ;  for  he  fays  he  himTclf  faw  fome  of 
them  %.  He  further  tells  us,  that  one  of  the 
LDCa^  found  men  that  preyed  on  one  another 
like  vnld  beafts,  attacking  their  fellow-crea- 
tures for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  eat  them. 
Thefe  the  Inca  hunted  on  the  mountains, 
and:  in  thewbods^  like  fo  many  wild  beafts-^. 

t  Ii&  9»#.  S^ 
X  Lib*  9.  e*  8. 

%  Lib.  B.C.  3.    See  alio  c.  6  if  j.  of  the  fame  book; 
fAere  there  are  other  accounts  to  the  f^mc  purpofe. 
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^  But  the  communication  and  intercourie 
that  has  been  betwixt  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  old  world  on  this  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
likewife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  world 
difcovered  by  Columbus,  during  thefe  laft 
three  hundred  years,  has  made  fo  great  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  way  of  living  of 
men  in  thofe  countries,  that  it  is  not  there 
we  are  now  to  look  for  people  living  in  die 
natural  (late,  but  in  another  part  of  the 
wwld,  as  yet  very  imperfeftly  diicovered, 
and  with  which  we  have  had  hitherto  very 
little  intercourfe,  I  meaq  the  countries  in 
the  South  fea,  and  fuch  parts  of  the  Atlan-t 
tic  ocean  as  have  not  been  frequented  by 
European  (hips.  What  I  (hall  here  fet  down 
of  the  wild  people  found  in  thofe  countries 
is  taken  from  a  French  colledion  of  voya^ 
ges  to  the  South  fea,  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1756,  in  two  volumes  4to.  The  au* 
thor's  name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Labroffc. 
Americus  Vefpucius,  who  made  the  difl 
covery  of  the  continent  of  America  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  gave  his  name  to  it,  viras 
afterwards  employed  by  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal^ in  whofe  fervice  he  made  a  voyage 
m  that  great  ocean  which  extends  from 
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Bnzil  eaftwardy  towards  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  in  this  voyage  he  difcovered  a 
great  trad  of  country,  which  he  calls  a  con- 
tinenti  where  he  found  a  people  who,  tho' 
HVirig  together  in  herds,  had  ndthcr  go- 
vernment, religion,  nor  arts,  nor  any  pro- 
perty; and  every  one  of  them  had  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleafed.  Americus  was  among 
them  ieven  and  twenty  days,  which  was 
long  enough  to  have  obferved  what  he  af- 
firms of  their  manner  of  living.  Vol.  i.  p. 
96.  of  Labrojfc^s  ColUHum. 

Jack  the  Hermit j  a  Dutch  traveller,  af« 
firms,  that  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
live  entirely  like  brutes,  without  religion, 
or  policy,  or  any  the  leaft  regalrd  to  decen- 
cy, vol.  1.  p.  445,  And  the  fame  is  faid 
of  them  by  an  Englifh  traveller.  Sir  John 
Narburgh,  vol.  2.  p,  33.  They  are  befides 
cannibals,  and  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  ho- 
nefty  or  good  faith  in  their  dealings,  vol.  i. 

P-445- 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  one  Roggevcen^ 
came  to  an  ifland  in  the  South  fea,  where 
be  could  not  find  out  that  the  people  had 
any  kind  of  government ;  but  fome  way 
or  other  they  had  got  a  religion,  in  which 
they  were  very  zealous,  and  trufted  to  it  for 
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their  defence^  in  place  of  firms,  agaixift  tl)0 
Europeans,  vol.  2,  p,  235. 

Many  people  in  thofe  countries  haific  iMpen 
§Qund  without  almofl  any  of  the  arts  of  Ijfe, 
even  the  art  of  defending  themfelyes,  or  at- 
tacking their  enemies }  for  but  few  #;if  theni 
have  been  found  that  have  the  fufe  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Mod  of  them,  like  the 
Orang  OutangSf  ufe  nothing  but  fiickaaQ4 
(tones ;  an4.  the  laft  mentioned  people^  who 
had  fo  much  religion,  vJkd  no  armfi.atai)« 
Sir  Francis  Drake  difcovered  certain  iflands 
in  the  South  Sea,  to  the  norih  of  the  line, 
^here  he  found  inhabitants  who  had  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
which  he  underilood  ferved  them  for  offen- 
five  arms,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  And  Le  Mere 
met  with  a  people  in  New  Guinea,  whQ 
ufed  their  teeth  as  an  offenfive  weapon,  aivl 
bit  like  dogs,  vpl.  2.  p.  396.  and  397.  J\^ 
mong  fuch  a  people,  if  there  was  any  go«* 
vemment  or  civil  fociety,  it  muft  have  been 
very  imperfeft,  and  of  late  inllitution. 

This  is  all,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved*  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  the  S9Utl| 
Sea  concerning  the  natural  (bte  of  men  there. 
But  we  have  reafon  to  eicpe^  from  thol^ 
countries,  in  a  ihort  time,  much  greater 
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and  more  certain  dtfcoveriesy  fuch  as  I  hope 
will  improve  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
obc  own  fpecies  as  much  as  the  natural  hi- 
florjr  of  other  animals,  and  of  plants  and 
minerals. 

From  the  South  Sea  I  will  come  back  a- 
tg^ix  to  Africa,  a  country  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, in  which,  if  it  were  well  fearched,  and 
•the  interior  parts  of  it  difcovered,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  all  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  hu- 
man prbgreffion  might  be  traced,  and  per« 
lu^ps  allthe  varieties  of  the  fpecies  difcovered. 
I  have  already  ftated  what  I  have  learned 
both  f]X>m  antieat  and  modern  authors,  con- 
cenuQg  barbarous  nations  inhabiting  that 
country,  and  I  will  now  communicate  to  the 
-public  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  thence  re- 
lating to  our  fubje<a,  which  I  received,  lince 
publiihing  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume, 
from  a  man  whofe  veracity  and  exadnefs  is 
well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  him.  And  indeed,  the  fimple,  plain,  and 
accurate  nianner  in  which  he  tcUs  his  ilory, 
is  fufficient  to  convince  every  one  who  hears 
fhim  of  the  truth  of  it.     His  name  is  Peter 
Greenhill,  dodor  of  phyfic,  redding  at  pre- 
sent in  the  north  of  Scotland.     He  was  (ix- 
tcenyears  employed  in  the  African  tradci  du- 
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riog  ten  of  which  he  refided  conftantly  ia 
the  countiyf  and  learned  the  language  of  o&e 
of  the  nations  on  that  coaft.  He  fajs^  he 
was  well  informed  of  a  nation  inhabiting  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cape  Palmas,  whofe  language 
was  fo  rude  and  imperfeft)  that  thejr  were 
obliged  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  it  by  figoa 
and  geftures;  and  therefore  could  not  under-^ 
fiand  one  another  in  the  dark.  He  further 
iayss  that  he  knew  one  Gregory,  a  captain 
of  a  {hip,  who  was  in  ufe  to  trade  for  flaves 
in  the  river  Gaboon,  oppofite  to  the  Ifland 
of  St  Thomas,  where  the  Portuguefe  have  a 
fettlement:  That  he  faw  this  Captain  Gre« 
gory  at  Fort  Cape  Coaft,upon  his  return  from 
a  voyageto  this  river,  when  he  told  him,  and 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  fa- 
vage  peqple  inhabiting  the  inland  coun- 
try, above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gaboon, 
who  did  not  live  in  fociety,  had  no  ufe  of 
h^gu^gc»  ^^^  ^^^^  hunted  like  wild  beafts, 
by  the  more  civilized  nations  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, taken  and  fold  for  flaves  to  the 
Europeans :  That  he  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany laughed  at  this  ftory  as  altogether  io^ 
credible:  Upon  which  the  captain  (aid,  that 
he  had  two  of  them  then  on  board  his  ihtp^ 
whom  he  would  (hew  to  them :    That  he 
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had  got  them  from  the  natives  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  hUt^  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them»  and  had  gained  their  love  by 
making  them  prefents^  they  did  not  impoie 
upoahimi,  as  they  frequently  did  upon  other 
Europeans)  by  felling  them  as  flaves^  but  gave 
them  ina  prefent^tellinghim  that  they  did  not 
believe  they  were  men  but  monkieS)  becaufe 
they  could  not  fpeak.  The  next  day  after  this 
amverfation,  the  Dodlor  iaw  them.  They 
were  two  girls  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve»  of  the  human  form  in  every  refped^ 
with  the  features,  complexion,  and  woolly 
hadr  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the 
look  and  behaviour  of  human  creatures: 
That  they  got  flaves  of  different  nations  to 
fpeak  to  them ;  but  they  underftood  nothing 
of  what  they  faid,  nor  did  they  fpeak  to  one 
another  while  the  Doctor  faw  them ;  and 
the  captain  told  him,  that  all  the  while  they 
were  on  board  his  (hip,  which  was  three 
weeks,  they  did  not,  even  in  their  inter- 
coudfe  with  one  another,  utter  one  articulate 
found,  as  far  as  he  heard  or  could  learn : 
That  they  are  well  known  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and  called  by  them  Bouraas^  that  is,  beafts 
of  burden :  That,  fome  days  thereafter.  Gap- 
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tain  Gregory  fold  them,  with  other  (laves,  to 
the  captain  of  a  Dutch  vcflcL  The  Dodof 
added)  thatj  for  his  part,  after  feeing  themj* 
he  had  not  the  lead  doubt  <>f  their  bemg 
inen,  and  he  fays  tlie  captain  was  of  the 
fame  opinion;  for  he  faid^  that^  being  aflced 
by  one  of  the  natives  at  the  moiith  of  the 
river  Gaboon,  vv^hether  he  believed  them  to 
be  men  ?  he  told  them,  he  thought  they  were 
men  as  much  as  cither  of  them  was. 

From  the  account  given  by  this  gende* 
man,  we  may  fee  the  progrcfs  of  language 
among  favages.  Firft,  we  have  a  number  oF 
wild  men  not  alTociated,  or  at  leaft  not  li- 
ving in  fo  dofe  an  intercourfe  of  fociety  as 
is  neceffary  for  the  invention  of  language^ 
and  therefore  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
Ahd  we  may  obferve  how  furprifingly  this 
ftory  told  by  Dr  Greenhill  agrees  with  the 
account  above  mentioned  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, of  the  Troglodytes,  inhabiting  the 
fame  country  of  Africa,  who  were  likewife 
hunted  by  the  neighbouring  nations  like  fo 
many  beafts,  and,  inflead  of  fpeaking,  made 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  bat.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
•  vrandered,  that  the  negroes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gaboon,  and  the  Dodor  himfelf 
and  his  companions,  at  firft  believed  them 
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to  be  monkieSf  not  men^  becaufe  they*  did 
notfpeak,  proceeding  upon  the  vulgar  errors 
that  language  is  natural  to  man ;  and  that 
therefore  vrhatever  animal  does  hot  fpeak» 
is  not  a  man.  But,  among  other  things  be^ 
longing  to  the  men  of  that  country,  it  is  to 
be  ob&rved  that  they  had  woolly  hair,  which 
none  rof  the  monkey  race,  as  &r  as  I  can 
learnt  have.  Next,  we  have  a  people  that 
had  ieirned  a  little  articulation,  but  not  to 
much  as  tQ  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
ooe  another,  without  the  help  of  the  natural 
language  of  figos.  The  next  ftep  is  to  what 
may  .be  called  a  language,  very  rude  and  im- 
perfed  indeed,  but  fuch  as  is  fufficient  for 
communication,  .with  little  or  no  help  from 
action  or  gefture :  Of  this  kind  is  the  Ian- 
guagejof  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  and 
other  barbarous  languages,  of  which  I  ihall 
fpeak  in  the  fequel.  And,  lafl:  of  all,  comes 
the  language  of  art,  which  is  the  fubjed  of 
the  ibiond  volume  of  this  work. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  travelst 
I  will  quote  one  traveller  more,  very  little 
known,  but  who  reports  an  extraordinary 
fad  concerning  our  fpecies,  which  I  will  Ye« 
late  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  though  it  be-« 
Vol.  I,  R 
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loQg  not  to  my  fubjed,  except  m  as  far  es 
it  tends  to  give  us  more  enlarged  views  of 
human  nature,  without  which  I  am  fenfiWf 
that  what  I  have  faid,  and  fhall  further  fay^ 
of  the  natural  ftate  of  man,  will  appear 
whimdcal  and  ridiculous.  The  Uiame  of 
this  travfffller  is  Keoping^  a  Swede  byhirth^ 
whov  in  the  year  1647,  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
Indies,  und  there  ferved  on  board  a  Dutch 
(hip  of  force,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  £aft« 
India  company,  in  quality  of  lieutenant* 
In  failing  through  thofe  feas  they  had  oc* 
cafion  to  come  upon  the  coaft  of  an  tfland 
m  the  gudf  of  Bengal)  one  of  the  Nicobar 
^nds*9  where  they  faw  men  with  taUs 
like  thofe  of  cats^  and  which  they  moved 
in  the  faine  manner.  They  came  in  canoes 
akmg^de  of  the  fhip,  with  an  intention  to 
trade  witii  Idie  Dutch,  and  to  give  dumi  par«- 
rots  in  exchangefor  iron,  which  they  wanted 
'^ctf  much.  Several  of  them  came  aboard 
the  fhip,  and  many  more  would  have  come; 

*  I^  is  to  be  obferved^  tkat  there  are  feveral  iflaiids  of 
this  name  lyiag  in  a  ftring  at  the  north  end  of  Sumatra. 
Wewenelit&erefore,  to  imfagine,  that  our  Swcdifh  tra- 
iKiifrSi  coAiAMvif  a  lie  by  other  tt^reUers,  ^1^  ham 
tovcbcd  a^^hwtone  of  tbe^  iflandi,  aodjuivefioc  fouo^ 
meii  witii  tki^ 
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bdt  the  Dutch  were  afraid  of  being  orer- 
powcred  by  their  numbers;  and  therefore 
they  fired  their  great  guns,  and  frighten- 
ed tlidni  away.  The  next  day  they  fent  a- 
(hore  a  boat  with  five  men ;  but  they  not 
having  returned  the  following  night,  the 
day  after  the  Captain  fent  a  larger  boat  a^ 
ihore  with  more  hands,  and  two  pieces  of 
camion. '  Wfa^n  they  landed,  the  men  with 
the  tails  came  about  them  i&great  numbers: 
by  firing  their  cannon  they  chafed  them 
aw^y)  but  found  only  the  bones  of  their 
cdmpanbns,  who  had  been  devoured  by 
the  lavages;  and  the  boat  in  which  they 
had  lauded'  they  found  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  iron  of  it  carried  away. 

The  author  who  relates  this  is,  as  I  am 
wdl  informed,  an  author  of  very  good  cre- 
dit *•  He  writes  in  a  firaple  plain  manner, 
not  tike  a  man  who  intended  to  impofe  a 

*  Tbe  ftory  is  told  in  the  6th  volame  of  Liimaeus's 
Amoimt0ta  acadanicae^  ia  an  academical  oration  of  one 
Hpppiust  a  rchx>lar,  as  I  fuppofe>  of  Linnaeus,  who  relates 
the  ftoqrupon  the  credit  of  t]iis  Keoping,  with  feveral  pther 
circnmiUnces  befides  thofe  I  haye  mentioned.  As  I  knew 
noching  tl^en  pf  any  other  author  who,  bad  fpoken  of 
men  with  vails»  |  thought  the  fiift  eztraordiaarj,  and  wfts 
not  difpofed  to  heUere  it,  without;  knowing  ^Q  llit» 
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lie  upoa  the  world,  merely  for  the  filly i 
pleafure  of  making  people  ftare  ;  and  if  it 
be  a  lie,  (for  it  cannot  be  a  miftake,)  it  is 
the  only  lie  in  his  book ;  for  every  thing 

Keoping.'Was,  and  what  credit  he  dercryed,  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Linnaeus,  inquiring  about  him,  aad  defirtng  to 
know  v^here  his  book  was  to  be  found.  He  returned  me 
a  very  polity  anfwcr,  informing  me,  that  the  book  was 
lately  reprinted  at  Stockholm,  I743»  (tpttd  Salvium\  that 
the  author 'Was,  *<  natione  Suecus,  fecutus  naves  Bclgi^* 
*<  cas  per  plures.  anrios,.  imprimis  ad  infulas  Indiae  Ori- 
«  cntslis.  Inccpit  iter  1647.  Erat  Lieutenant  navalis  rci. 
"  Habet  muiut  de  animalibus  et  plantis  fparfa,  (implici 
*'  (lylo;  fed  omni|i  rcliqua  quae  retnlit  de  his,  (implici«> 
"  tate  et  fide  iumma  recenfet;  quorum  omnia  rcliqua 
«  hodie  iiotifHrna  6t  confirmata.^ 

-Upon  this  infbnriaticm  I  got  the  book  from  Stock- 
holm. It  is  in  the  Swcdifh  language,  which  I  do  not 
underfland ;  but  that  pafTage  of  it  having  been  tranflated 
to  me  by  a  SWedifli  gentleman,  I  found  it  to  agree  ez- 
aftly  with  the  (lory  told  by  Hoppius.  And  the  gentle- 
man, who  wa^  very  well  acquainted  with  the  book,  con- 
firmed what  Linnaeus  fays,  of  iu  being  written  in  a 
plain  and  (imple  ftyle,  bearing  intrinfic  marks  of  truth. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  curiofity,  I  will  fubjoia 
what  Linnaeus  further  fays  in  his  letter  to  me. 

"  2.  Bofi/iuj,  longiuspofteum,  (Keeping,)  vidit  ipfeho- 
**  mines  caudatos  et  nodumos. 

•  •*  3.  Gefnerus  et  Aldrwandui  habent  ex  antiquls  fimilem 
figoram  eaudatL 

•  •*  4*  ^^  »ftttd  Chihcnfc,  lingua  et  (lyloChincnfi,  cum 
"figuris,  30  vi)l.  8vo,  quod  poffideo  et  fiftit  fideU^ 
ccfQiOUs  et  pla&tas  et  animaliaj  idem  depxngit. 
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die  that  he  has  related  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables has  been  found  to  be  true.  I  am 
ienfible,  however,  that  thofe  who  believe 
that  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
and  fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  Europe,  will 
think  this  (lory  quite  incredible;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  w;e  have 
not  yet  diicovered  all  the  variety  of  na- 
ture, not  even  in  our  own  fpecies;  and  the 
moft  incredible  thing,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
that  could  be  told,  fuppofing  there  were  no 

**  5.  Sufifbius  habuit  per  plures  annos  vivum  Iioinmein 
^  nodanniRi,  quern  aluit.  Audtor  fi4iflimas  Tocat  euQi 
«*  Cmitbci. 

•*  6«  Bnuit  mercsitar  vivus,  qui  diu,per  feptemuuxDj  tiz- 

«  it  in  Malacca,  fiquis  aiiusy  vir  gravis.  candidus»  et  (m- 

*  cems,  Tidit  homtnem  nodurnum,  et  defcripfit  in  fami- 

*i  liari  coUoquio;  omnia,  quae  ego  novi  antea,  ita  flncere« 

*'  ut  dc  ejus  fide  dubitare  ncqueam,  mihi  rcculit. 

a  £t  nodurous  et  caudaius  rcdi  tncedunt ;  caudatus 
.  <*  nan  loquitur. 

**  Daiin  fuit  infonnator  Principis  nofiri  haereditarii, 
**  vir  infinita  eruditione  et  fapientia.  Hie  edidic  oratio- 
''  nem  quam  habuit  coram  Soc.  Reg,  Acad.  Scient.  in 
**  qua  de  his  agit. 

«  ManipertuiSf  epi(lolaGallica»Beroruii,  ad  Regem  Bo- 
*f  niifiiae,  de  his  multum  agit. 

**  Unius  oculati  tedimonium,  quod  Tidit,  pluris  mihi 
.^  t%  quam  centum  negantium  ideo  quod  non  viderunt.'* 
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f^€t^  to  cMttra^idl:  it,  i^votild  be,  that  all  the 
men  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  earth  were 
the  fame  in  fize,  figure,  ttikptj  and  colotif, 
I  am  therefore  dii^ofed  to  beliieve,  upon  ere- 
dible  evidence,  that  there  arc  ftill  greater 
varieties  in  our  i^pccies  than  what  h  mcflti^ 
pned  by  this  traveller :  For,  that  there  ar^ 
Tnen  with  tails,  fucb  as  the  antients  gave  to 
their  fatyrs,  is  a  fafl:  fo  well  attefted  that  I 
think  it  cannot  be  dpul)ted  *?  But  our  |SWe«^ 


^  Scfs  Limuiei  Sj/knu  Naiume,  turf.  t.  ftfg*  3).  ahA  A^t 
/off  4  Natural  Hiftory.  Thofe  who  haye  not  ftudied  the 
Variety  of  nature  In  aaiinals»  und  |»rticttlai'lf  In  man, 
tke  mpft  yaripus  cif  all  animals^  wiH  think  this  Aoiy*  of 
men  with  uils,  very  ridiculous;  and  will  la«|^  ac  die 
credulity  of  d^ft  «Dfihfir  fpf  ieeming  tp  hdieye  fu^  fto* 
nes:  But  die  ohiloibpber^  who  is  fipijB  ^SpcttA  to  in- 
quire, -than  to  laug^  Mid  deride,  yriM  not  rcjed  it,  at 
6nce,  su  a  diing  incredible,  <that  tihere  ihould  he  dwh  a 
variety  in  pur  fpecies,  as  "Well  as  m  the  limiaii  thbe, 
wlxich  is  h  near  of  kin  to  us.-— That  there  hay«  been  in- 
^viduals  ifiEurppe,  with. tails,  is,  I  think,a  fka  incMteftj- 
ble.  Mr  MaiUet,the  authpr  of  the  defcription  Of  C^ypt, 
'^  man  of  great  curioffty  and  obferyatipn|afl^rms,in  aWork 
Aat  he  calls 7V/&mi»/,  diat  he  himfelf  faw  feyera)  Ynen  of 
that  kind,  whom  be  names,  and  of  whonrhe  give$  a  partir 
cnilar  account.  Apd  I  cpuld  produce  legal  evidence,  by  wit- 
ncffes  yet  living,  of  a  man  in  Invemeis,  one  Barler^  a  teach- 
'€e  of  mathematics,  Ivho  liad  a  tafli  about  half  a  f (Jdt  long; 
l^faidi  he  carefuNy  concesded  thiring  his  Iffe;  9>vt'was 
^ifppycrcd  ^ftcr  his  dcath^  y^hiph  h^ppcn?d  about  twenty 
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dilh  trAveller,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  oiAy 
one  who  fpeaks  of  tails  of  fuch  length  as 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar. 

jean  ago.  Nor  will  anj  man,  who  knows  the  (Irndure 
el  the  hacoaii  body,  and  the  nature  of  a  tail,  which  is 
nothing  clfe  but  an  elongation  of  the  ramp*bone»  be  fur- 
pjpied  chat  this  ikould  fometimes  happen.  Verheyen,  a 
learned  anatomift,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  or  ^e^- 
47^,  or  rump-bone,  fays.  That  *  os  coccygis  rcferre  qoafi 

*  parramcaudam;  quae  Umennaturaliternonapparet  ex- 
«  criiifteus,ficat  in  pecudibus  et  aliis  quibufdam  brutis.  Re- 

<  fierontcqnideinOiemerbroeck  etHanrey,  fe  vidifle  homi* 

*  IMS»  qui  hoc  loco  caudam  gerebant  ezterius  emmenteaa, 

<  ad  p^iit  longitudinem,  quibus  indubie  os  coccygis  fuit 

*  ccmpofitum  ex  ofliculis  multis.'  When  we  look  to  Di« 
cmerhroeekt  we  find  a  very  particular  account  of  a  fad 
of  this  kiad^  in  his  anatomy,  //^.  dc  offibus^  /.  929.  <dit.  Ill- 
irt^M  167a.  a  ^^i^edit.lMgdun.  1 683.—<  Hoc  coccygis  os,' 
ftyfthet  *fi  extrorfumtncurvatum  in  longitudine  excrefcar, 
«  fit  cauda^  qualem,  anno  1638,  in  infante  reccns  nato, 
«  ad  femi-ulnae  longttudinem,  Tidimus,  omnino  fimilem 

*  candae  cercopitheci,  feu  fimiae  caudatae ;  a  qua  beftia 

<  ixvittr,  fecundo  tertiove  ingravidationis  oienfe,  ut  ipfa* 

<  met  siobis  narravit,  exterrita  fiierat.    Cum  talibus  vil* 

*  lofis  caodis  homines,  in  'quibufdam  Indiae  locis,  com- 
«  mnntter  nafci,  telHs  eft  Plinius,  Nat.  hift.  lib.  7.  cap.  2, 

<  Edam  Paulus  Venetns,  lib.  3.  Itinerar.  cap.  18.  fcribit, 

*  in  regno  Lambri,  homines  fylveftres  in  fylvis  inveniri, 
'  qiu  caudas  Kabent,  ut  canes,  longitudinis  unius  palmi, 
«  Horum  teftimonia  plurimum  confirmat  Harvaeus,  de 
'  gener.  animal,  exercit.  4.  hac  hiftoria:  Chirurgus  qui- 

<  dam,  yir  probus,  mihique  familiaris,  ex  India  Orientali 

*  ceduXf  bona  fide  mihi  narravit,  in  infula  Bomeae»  lo* 

R4 
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That  thefe  animals  were  men,  as  ,thcy 
trafficjced,  and  ufed  the  art  of  navigatioa,  i 
think  cannot  be  denied.    It  appears,  that^ 

*  CIS  a  mari  remotioribus  et  montoiis,  nafci  hodie  genus 

*  quoddam  hominum  caudatum,  (uti  olim  alibi  accidifle 

*  apud  Paufiuiiam  legimus ;)   e  quibus  aegre  captam  Tir- 

*  ginem  (funt  emm  fylvicolae)  ipfe  Ttdit,  cum  cauda  car* 
'  nofa,  crafla,  fpitbamae  longitudine)  inter  clunes  reflex^ 

*  qua  anum  et  pudenda  operiebat.    Ufque  adeo  Telari  ea 
<  loca  Yoluit  natura.' 

The  only  queftkm,  therefore,  that  can  be  in  this  matter 
is.  Whether  this  furgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemenbroeck, 
can  be  credited,  who  (ays,  that  he  faw,  in  the  ifiand  of 
Borneo,  one  of  a  race  of  men,  {^enus  hommum^)  with  tails; 
or  whether  it  be  only  a  Tariety  of  the  indiyidual,  and 
what  we  would  call  a  monftrofity,  not  a  variety  belonging 
to  the  Q>ecies,  and  fuch  as  goes  to  the  race.  And  if  it  had 
been  found  in  only  one  or  two  individuals,  it  might  hare 
been  accounted  of  the  laft  kind.  But,  as  it  has  been  found 
in  fo  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  think  it  is  at  leaft 
probable  (if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  cafe)  that  it  is 
a  (pecific  variation,  and  that  there  is  a  race  or  nation  of 
men  with  tails*  For  as  this  variety  has  been  found  in  women 
a9  well  as  men,  if  two  of  this  kind  fliould  go  together,  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  children  would  likewife 
have  tails,  T^e'like  happens  in  the  cafe  of  men  with  fix 
fingers,  fome  of  whofe  children  have  commonly  that  pe- 
culiarity, even  when  they  match  with  women  who  have 
the  ordinary  number  of  fingers.  (Sec  the  obfervations  that 
Maupertuis  has  made  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  his  Letters.) 
And  i£  two  ffxdigttaires,  as  Maupertuis  calls  them,  fhould 
go  together,  1  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
whole  race  yro^ld  have  Ihat  variety.  If  in  this  manner 
tails  Ihould  be  continued  in  the  race,  then  there  would 
be  fiuniliesj  and  at  laft  nations  of  tailed  men,    And  Hi 
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they  herded  together,  and  lived  in  fome 
iind  of  fociety ;  but  whether  they  had  the 
ufi::  of  language  or  not,  docs  not  appear 

it  wociM  be  what  I  call  a  varht/  o/tiw  Jf^s^  not  of  the 
mdhridual  only.  And  that  it  truly  is  io^  I  jthink  is  a  faft 
faffickntly  attefted.  One  of  thofe  uiied  itien  mentioned  by 
litrMaillet,  was  a  bl^ck,  whom  he  faw  atTripoly,  and  who 
mfbnned  him  that  he  was  from  the  ifland  of  Borneo  in  the. 
Eaft  Indies,  where  he  faid  the  moft  of  thelnen  and  wo- 
men.* kaiji^ils.  And  with  this  accomit  agrees,  not  only 
what  the  fnrgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemei*broeck,  (ays,  but 
aMb  whatBontinsy  a  learned  phyfician  of  Batavia,  relates, 
in hb Natural  Hiftory,//^.  5.01^.  32*  of  akingdom  in  that 
iflandf  where  many  of  his  countrymen  hadfeen^at  the  court 
of  the  king,  men  with  tails.  His  words  are :  "  Porro,  in 
"  infnla  Borneo,  in  ;*egno  Succo4am  di^,  a  noftris  mer* 
^  catortbus  propter  oryzam  et  adamantes  frequentata, 
**  homines  montani  caudati  in  interioribtis  regni  inveni- 
u  untur ;  quos  multi  e  noftris  in  aula  regis  Succodanae 
**  Tiderunt.  Cauda  autem  iUis  eft  prominentia  quaedam 
«<  oflls  coccygis,  ad  quatuor  aut  paulo  amplius  dlgitoi 
<*  ezcrefcens ;  eodem  modo  quo  truncata  cauda,  (quos 
"  nos  Jpiigiones  vocamus,)  fed  depilis."  Gemelli  Carreri, 
in  his  Travels,  relates,  that,  in  ManilLi,  and  the  other 
Philippine  Iflands,  there  are  negroes  to  be  feen  with 
tails  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  torn.  5.  pag,  68.  Paris 
gdit^  I7i9«  Buffon^  hifl,  fidtur^  tovu  ^»  p*g»  401.  And  the 
iame  author  fays,  that  he  was  told  by  certain  Jefuits, 
men  whom,  he  could  believe,  that  iliere  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Mindora,  near  to  Manilla,  a  race  of  men  called 
Mta^biens^  who  had  all  tails,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  men  had  bisen  converted  to 
the  catholic  faith.  Ibid,  torn*  5.  pug*  gi,  Bufin,  uhi  fw 
pra.  And  John  Struys,  in  his  Travels,  relates,  that  he 
himfelf  iaw,  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa^  a  man  with  a  tail, 
more  than  a  foot  long,  all  covered  with  red  hair,  and 
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from  our  author's 'relation:  And  I  fhould 
incline  to  think  that  they  h^d  not,  and  that 
in  thi*  reTped  they  refcmblcd  the  Grang 

Tery  like  the  tai)  of  an  ox ;  and  chat  this  man  told  him, 
that  all  thofe  in  the  fontheni  part  of  this  ifland  had  tails 
of  the  fame  kind.  Strmyr't  Traveis^  t0n.  I.  fag.  loi.  print- 
ed at  AMrrw  ijig.—Bwfofg,  uhi  fupm^pag^  40J. 

That  the  reader  may  have  in  one  view  every  thing  that 
I  know  upon  this  {abjeA»  I  will  mention  fome  Hetruf- 
caa  vafes,  in  which  men  are  reprefented  with  long  taib, 
like  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicohar.  See  the  coUec- 
doa  of  die  Count  de  Caylot,  i^m.  a.  fl^e  23.  and  29* 
Thoft  rafts  are  of  very  high  aatiqitity»  many  of  them 
iolder,  it  is  believed*  than  the  feondation  of  Rome.  Aad» 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  men  with  tailif  piunt<* 
ed  npon  diem  were  not  ereatures  of  the  imaginadon» 
(for  from  whence  fhonld  fiich  a  fency  have  come?)  but 
creatures  that  then  really  ezifted,  as  much  as  the  animals 
that  we  fee  reprefented  in  Egypdai^  fculptare,  futh 
a^  the  cynocepbali,  or  dog-headed  men  or  monkies* 
(call  them  how  yoU  pleafe,)  refembling  xht  Egyp- 
tian god  called  by  Virgil  latraSor  j^nuhis^  and  fbch  as  the . 
ffibinxa.  1  mean  the  Egyptian  Sphinxes,  not  the  winged 
Sphinx  of  the  Grecian  poets.  See  what  Dr  Tyfon  has  collec- 
ted upon  this  fubje^t,  in  his  appendix  to  die  difle^on  of 
tl^e  Orang  Outangi  pag.  3S.  and  56,  If  more  antient  an- 
thoridesy  upon  diis  fubjed,  are  wanted,  we  have  that  of 
!Ptplomy»  m  his  geography,  who  fpeaks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  certain  iilands  in  his  time,  who  had  tails.  And 
if  we  will  conned^  antient  authorides  with  modem,  we 
Ihave  that  of  Marco  Paolo,  the  Venedan,  who  travelled 
in  the  Eaft,  mdie  twelfth  century;  and  relates,  that,  in 
tl^e  )cmgdom  of  Lambry,  there  are  men  inhabiting  the 
i;Biountains,  who  have  tails  as  long  as  a  palm.  S^  Bt^m^ 
l^J.pag^  403.  and  the  pafTage  from  Picmerbroeki  above 
<|uoud. 
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OoUiigs,  chough  in  other  refpefts  thcj  ap«« 
par  to  have  been  farther  adranced  in  the  arts 
of  lifo;  for  I  do  nottbiakthat  any  traveller 

AU  tfaefe  authorises  aotwithflanding,  Mr  Baffbn 
fbaoM  oot  to  believe  th&t  there  are  any  men  with  tails  ex* 
Ifting.  We  cannot,  he  fays,  believe  entirely  what  Struys 
bas  ftiiL  He  has  exaggerated:  He  has  copied  Mar- 
co INdio,  and  Gemelli  Carreri»  and  Ptolomy,  iNJ^ 
f*^Oi*  ^  Buffon,  however,  appears  to  believe  in  ano* 
dur  variety  ot  our  ^ecios^  mucK  <nore  extraordinary, 
and  ifiich  as,  I  beKeve,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  oth^ 
Ijptdes  of  animal;  I  mean,  that  of  men  trith  one  leg  v^ 
tuoA  bigger  than  the  other,  which,  he  fays,  is  to  l)e 
fOfooS  in  a  nation  fomewherein  Indi^;  Hid.  fag.  ^ij^^ 
and  tUs  not  the  eSed  6f  difeafe,  but  a  peculiarity  whicji 
tiiej;have  from  their  birdu 

Nocwithftapdin^,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Mr  Pufibo 
|Mi  the  other  fide,  thefe  fkfts,  attefied  by  fo  maay  different 
satliorsy  andent  and  modem,  fuBy  convtnca  me  of  the  ex- 
ifteoeeufmenwidi  tails.  If,  however,  the  reader  (houldiiiil 
|urreanr^doabt|hemu(t,  t  think,  atleaft,  allowthe master 
tobe^Ucmatical;  wd,  like  every  other  variety  of  our 
QiedcSi  well  deferring  to  be  inquired  into,  unlels,  per* 
Iiajps,  lie  be  of  the  number  of  thofe  philofophers  whQ 
ISBtlM>tmds  to  Omnipotence,  and  pronounce  decifively, 
tidct  m4n  with  iiich  variations  cannot  exilt  This  dog- 
tuciicad  fpirit  )ias  gone  fo  far  in  the  age  in  which  we  live^ 
)3&at  m^ny  trill  not  believe  that  there  is  in  our  fpecies 
|he  pommon  variation  of  great  and  (hiall,  from  the  Gtc 
ftf  ten  or  eleven  feet,  to  that  of  two  or  three.  As  to  the 
fiifty  'Mr  HawkfWorth,  in  the  introdu^on  to  the  late 

C^QeAhm  of  voyages  round  the  ^orld,  has  fairly  dated 
th^  evidence  on  both  fides;  by  which  I  thmk  it  is  proved, 
fs  much  as  a  &iS  of  that  kind  can  well  be,  unlefi  ve 
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has  (aid,  that  the  Orang  Outangs  pradife 
navigation  or  commerce.     They  live  how- 
ever in  fociety ;  ad  together  in  concert,  par 
ticularly  in  attactdng  elephants;  build  huts, 
and   no  doubt  pradife   other  arts,    both 

fhall  fee  mere  negative  evidence  againfl:  pofiiivei  that  men 
of  fuch  a  fize  are  to  be  found  in  the  foathern  parts  of  the 
JTouth  continent  of  America*  And  that  there  were  ofice 
Pigmies  in  Africa,  is  pofitively  averred  by  a  very  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  hifiorj  of  animals,  I  mean  Ariftotle. 
Hiftt.ammaLlib.i.c*  I  a-  This  Ariftotle  relates,  upon 
information  which  he  thought  coidd  .be  depended  upon. 
But  one  Nofmoput  who  was  fe|at^.ambaflador  to  Ethiopia 
by  the  emperor  Ju(tinian,  faw  Umfelf,  in  his  jravels  to 
that  country,  vei7  little  men,  whom  he  defcribes  parti- 
cularly. See  PMi  Bihlhth.  cod.  3.  p.  m.  7.,  And  I  have 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  Jockos  or  fmall  Orang  Oatangs 
are  of  this  Pigmy  race  of  men. 

The  fame  fpii:it  of  unbelief  in  the  variety  of  nature's 
works,  appears  to  have  poflefled  fome  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  particularly  Strabo,  who  rejeds,  as  fabulous, 
what  fexieral  authors,  whom  be  names,  had  related  of  ez- 
tn^ordinary  varieties  of  our  fpccies  tha^t  were  to  be  feen  in 
india;  fuch  as  the  r1f^f#f  |«A^«f,  or  men  with  eye$  in  their 
^reaft ;  the  ^t tcKtAMf ,  or  men  with  one  leg.  Lib.  1  j./.  w«  489. 
aiid  /^«  2.^.  48.  But  even  fuch  dories  we  ought  not  rafhty  to 
'reje$,  as'  abfplutely  incredible,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  ^  a- 
gree  with  modem  accounts.  Now,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
told  us,  that  he  was  informed  of  a  people  in  fouth  Ame* 
rica,  who  had  their  eyes  in  their  breafts;  and  an  Elqni- 
mauz  girl,  wbo  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  Ca- 
nada, after  (he  had  learned  to  fpeak  French,  related  th^ 
(he  bad  feen  2,  whole  nation  of  men  witli  but  oneie^^ 
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for  fuftenance  and  defence :  So  that  th  cy  may 
be  reckoned  to  be  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  * 
human  progreflion,  being  aflfociated,  and 
pradtifing  certain  arts  of  life;  but  not  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  have  invented  the  great 
art  of  language ;  to  which  I  think  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nicobar  muft  have  approached 
nearer,  (if  they  have  not  already  found  it 
out),  as  they  are  fo  much  further  advanced 
in  other  arts. 

TbuAarj  is  told  both  by  Charlevoix,  in  his  account  of 
Canada,  and  by  the  author  cf  Telliamed,  /•  2  $4.;  who 
addS|~t&at  the  girl,  after  having  been  feveral  times  exa- 
mined and  re-examined,  ftood  conftantly  to  the  truth  of 
the  ftocy.  In  (hort,  a  modeft  inquirer  into  fuiture,  will 
fet  no  other  bound  to  the  variety  of  her  produdionc, 
than  that  which  Artftotle  has  fet,  in  that  famous  maxim 
of  his,  adopted,  I  fee,  by  Mr  BufFon,  ^licquid  fieri  pcteft^ 
fit.  Every  tbing^  that  can  exift^  does  exift ;  and  every  thing 
can  ezifif  that  does  not  imply  a  contradidtion.  We  ought, 
therefore^  to  liften  to  credible  evidence  conccmmg  the 
cxUlence  of  any  animal,*  however  (Irange,  unleis  we  can 
take  upon  us  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  by  nature  that  fuch  an  animal  fliould  exift. 
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Qfth^  OraVig  Outong—Tbe  Account  Buffm 
and  Linnatus  give  ^f  tim  epfmnmd. 

AS  I luive  fo  oftea  mentioned  this  race 
.  of  animals,  I  think  it  proper  to  give 
here  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than 
I  Jiave  hitherto  done;  being,  according 
to  my  hTpothefis,  a  barbarous  nation, 
which  has  not  yet  learned  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
Thi^  opHuatit  I  know*  will  appear  very 
fingular  to  many,  and  will  give  oflfence  to 
(bme,  as  highly  derogatory,  according  to 
their  potions,  from  the  dignity  of  bumaa 
nature*  But  as  I  do  not  write  to  flatter  the 
vanity  or  prejudices  of  any  man,  I  will  fair- 
ly examine  the  queftion,  aqd  l^gia  with 
dating  the  izSi%r  as  they  are  coUe^d  by 
Mr  BufFon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  vol.  14. 
And,  firft,  with  refpeft  to  his  body,  there 
has  been  an  accurate  diffedion  made  of 
it  by  two  Englifli  anatomifts,  Mr  Ty- 
fon  and  Mr  Cooper ;  and  from  their  obfer- 
vations,  joined  with  fome  of  his  own,  Mr 
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Buffoa  proiK>unces,  that,  as  to  his  body,  he 
as  altogether  man,  both  outfide  and  inddCf 
excepting  fome  fmall  variations,   fuch  as 
caanot  make  a  fpecific  difference  betwixt 
the  two  animals,  and  I  am  perfuaded  are 
led  confidtt-able  than  are  to  be  found  be- 
twixt individuals  that  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  human  fpecies.     And,  more  particu- 
larly, he  has,  fays  Mr  Buffbn,  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  organs  of  pronunciation,  the 
dime  as  thofe  of  man;  and  the  brain  is  al- 
together of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  (ize. 
He  and  man  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
the  vifcera^  fuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  exadly  of 
the  fame  ftrudlure;  and  they  alone  have  but- 
tocks and  calfs  of  the  leg,  which  make  them 
iQore  proper  for  walking  upright,  than  any 
other  animal,  pag.  61  *.  Then  there  is  the 

•  Mr  Tyfon  fay«,  that  his  Orang  OuCftiig»  whem 
ha  went  upon  all-four,  which  was  but  rarel7i  walked 
Qlion  the  nuckles,  or  rather  upob  the  firft  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  hi?  hands;  from  which,  I  think,  be  rery  juftly 
infers,  that  he  was  not  by  nature  intended  to  go  conftant- 
ly  up^m  all-four,  but  only  upon  occafion,  or  a  prefcnic 
llu&  For  if  it  had  been  his  ufual  way  of  walking,  he 
would  liave  placed  the  palqis  flat  to  the  ground,  ^  aU  o* 
ther  ajUxnals  do  the  foals  of  the  feet,  and  thereby  hi. 
would  have  been  rendered  better  aUe  to  bear  his  weight. 
Tj(^i  Qrang  OaSar^^  ^  79. 
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fame  variety  of  fize  among  them  that  id  ia 
our  fpecies ;  for  fome  of  them  are  from  fix 
to  feven  feet,  and  others  of  them  do  not 
exceed  three  feet.  Of  this  laft  kind  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  diffeded  by  the  Ehg- 
li(h  anatomifts,  and  in  general  all  thofe  that 
hiye^yer  been  fee)  in  Europe:  vgp  thati 
for  a^thing  wc  know,  the  great^jjlbtng 
Outang  may  be  ftill  more  like  men  fuch  as 
we.  In  fhort,  according  to  Mr  Buffon,  the 
Orang  Outang  refembles  man  more  in  the 
ftruvure  of  his  body,  than  he  does  even  the 
apes  and  baboons,  with  whom  he  is  com- 
monly ranked;  and  therefore,  fays  he, 
the  Indians  are  excufable  for  having 
affociated  him  with  the  human  race,  un- 
der the  name  of  Oran^  Outan^j  which  figni- 
fics,  in  their  language,  a  ivild  7?ian^  pag.  6l. 
As  to  the  relations  of  travellers  concer- 
ning this  aninuU  I  will  begin  with  that  of 
Bontius,  who  was  firft  phyfician  in  Batavia, 
and  has  written  a  learned  natural  hiftory  of 
India,  in  which  lie  relates,  that  he  faw  fcvc- 
ral  Orang  Outangs,  of  both  fexes,  walking 
treSt ;  and  he  particularly  obferved  the  fe- 
male, that  flic  fliewed  figns  of  modefty,  by 
liiding  herfelf  from  men  whom  flie  did  not 
know.     And  he  adds^  that  fliewept  and 
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graanedt  and  performed  other  human  ac- 
tioDt:  So  that  nothing  human  Teemed  to 
be  wanting  in  her,  except  fpeech.  His 
words  are :     *  Quod  meretur  admirationemy 

*  vidi  ego  aliquot  utriufque  fexus  creOte  ince^* 

*  dentesy  imprimis,  (cujus  effigiem  hie  exhi- 
^  heoy  fatyram  femellam,  tanta  verecundiaab 

*  ignotis  fibi  hominibus  occulentem ;  turn 

*  quoque  faciem  manibus  (liceat  ita  dicere) 
^tq;entem9  ubertimque  lacrymantemy  ge- 
^  mitus  cientem,  et  caeteros  humanos  a£his 
^ekprimentem;  ut  nihil  humani  ei  deefle 
^  £ceres,praeterloquelam.  Nomen  ei  indunt 
^Orang    Outang,   quod    Hominem 

*  Sylv A£  fignificat.*  Bant.  Hift.  Natur. 
hd.  cap.  Zi.pag.  84.  et  85. 

The  next  authority  I  (hall  quote,  is  that 
of  Purchas,  in  his  coUeftion  of  voyages^ 
who  reports,  upon  the  credit  of  one  Battel^ 
whom  he  faw  and  converfed  with,  that  there 
is,  in  Africa,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  Pon^ 
gOf  reiembling  a  man  in  every  refped,  only 
that  he  is  much  bigger,  and  like  a  Giant : 
That  they  walk  always  upright,  and  are 
armed  with  fticks,  with  which  they  attack 
enn  elephants,  and  drive  them  out  of  their 
woods.  They  live  upon  fiiiits  only^  an4 
Voul.  S 
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eat  no  flelh :  That  they  deep  in  trees^  and 
make  huts»  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
fun  and  rain ;  and,  when  One  (^  them  dieSf 
the  reft  covqr  the  bcdy  with  a  heap  c^^bna*^ 
ches  and  foliage..    He  fays  there  arc  two 
^inds  of  them,    the  one  he  calls  PmgOj 
yrhich  is  as  tall,  and  much  thicker  than  a 
man ;  and  the  other  he  calls  Enjocko^  or 
JockOf  who  is  much  lefs  than  a  man.    He 
jfkys,  that  they  cannot  fpeak ;  but  have  more 
underftanding  than  the  other  animals.    He 
adds,  that  Battd  told  him,,  that  they  had 
carried  off  from  him  a  little  negroeboy, 
who,  came  back  to  him  agaun,  after  flaying 
a  year  with  them,  without  fuffering  any 
harm.     This  is  only  an    abri^ement  of 
what  Purchas  fays.    The  paflage  may  be 
Teen  at  large,  inPurchas's  Pilgrims,  part  2. 
boot  7.  chap.  3.  *     And  two  other  travdr 
lers,  Bofman  and  Gauthier  Schoutten,  faw 
this  animal  likewife,  and  give  in  general 
pretty  much  the  £une  apcount  of  him;  ad- 
ding, that  he  is  very  fond  of  women,  whom 
they  always  attack  when  they  meet  with 

:   ^  There  if  a letrtaaAaiice  whith Bnffonlias  omlttedm 
Plircha^i  nam^^^ve,  and  wbkh  giret  tbe  more  trtSUA* 
'  ly  to  it,  that  he  Unfelf  faw  that  degroe  boy  of  Battel, 
Mio  had  beea  a  year  with  the  Orang  Outangi. 
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ihem  in  the  woods.  And  Dampier,  Froger, 
and  other  travellers,  affirm  that  they  fre«- 
^ucntly  carry  away  young  girls;  and  that 
it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  refcued  from  them.  Buffbn^  vol.  14. 
fifg.  49.  et  50. 

The  next  authority  I  appeal  to  is,  that  of 
Gaflendi  the  philofopher,  who  having  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  credit  of  one  St  Ammand^ 
a  traveller,  that  there  were,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Java,  apes  refembling  men ;  and  the  faft 
being  denied,  M.  Peirefc  produced,  in  de- 
fence of  Gaflendi's  aflertion,  a  letter  from 
Mr  Noelle,  a  phyfician,  who  was  then  living 
in  Africa.  Mr  Buffion,  p.  47.  has  quoted 
the  very  words  of  the  letter ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  is,  that',  in  Guinea,  there  are  apes 
(fb  he  calls  them)  of  great  fize,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Ban  is  *.    They  have 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  they  ^re  known  in  tjie 
conntry;  and,  I  think,  this  mud  be  the  animal  meant  by 
Horace,  where,  fp^aking  pf  a  lewd  woman,  he  fays,  . 
,  ^pdHU  vis,  mulUr,  nigris  dignifima  barrii? 
'  By  kuri  all  the  conomentators  that  I  have  confulted»  un- 
derfiandJ?£r/&i»/jr;batthi&isceruinly  not  the  meaning,  as 
nath^^eepithet^i^iagrees  to  an  elephant,nor  thpknowa 
diaruft^  of  that  animal  for  chafUty,  make  fuch  a  con- 
juxiAioD  proper.    And^  befides  the  difproportion  betwixt 

S2 
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long  white  beards,  which  give  them  a  ve-. 
nerable  appearance;  and  they  walk  w(th 
gravity  and  compofure.  They  excell  in 
judgement  and  intelligence,  and  learn  every 
thing  very  readily ;  (for,  in  place  rf  docmdi^ 
I  read  difcendi^  the  fenfe  fo  requiring.)  Wh^n 
they  9ire  clothed,  they  immediately  walk 
crcdt ;  and  they  play  very  well  upon  the 
pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftruments.  The 
females  among  them  have  their  monthly 
ootnrfes;  and  the  males  have  a  great  defire 
for  women.  Mr  Buffbn  quotes  three  other 
travellers,  Darcps,Nieremberg,  and  Dapper, 
p^^-  4^«  M  gi^ng  the  fame  account  of  thefe 
Barri  i  ftnd  he  quotes  a  fourth,  p.  57.  one 
Francis  Pyrard,  who  fpeaks  of  their  great 
docUity,  faying,  that,  if  they  are  caught^ 
and  taught  when  they  are  young,  they  learn 
to  perform  all  domeftic  offices,  and,  particu- 
larly, to  carry  water ;  and,  if  they  let  falli 
and  break  the  veiTel,  they  fall  a  crying..  And 

the  Gae  and  ikape  of  a  woman  and  an  elqphant,  is  Sfi 
great*  that  we  cannot  fuppofe*  that  fo  corred  a  writer  as 
Horace  ufonld  hayenfed  fo  eitravagant  an  kypcrftole. 
Whereas  an  animal,  fiich  as  the  Phyfician  Noiflie  de« 
Icribes,  would  make  a  very  fit  match  for  a  lewd  woman. 
This  is  a  cridcifin  which  I  owe  to  my  learned  and  wor* 
thy  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Sod* 
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mUtx  him,  he  ikyst  concurs  one  father  JarriCf 
tvfao  taj^  the  fame  thing,  almoft  in  the  lame 
wordi* 

The  next  traveller  I  fludl  quote,  is  a  coun-* 
tiryman  of  Mr  Buffon,    Mr  de  la  Brofley 
iMrfaomadea  voyage  to  Angola  in    17384 
Jf^^g'  5^*  heiays^  that  thefe  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  name  of  ^uimpezcSf 
bdng  probably  the  name  which  the  natives, 
of  Angola  gave  them,  are  from  fix  to  feven 
ifect  hig^    They  carry  away  young  negroe 
girls,  and  keep  them  for  their  pleafure :  And, 
he  iayft,  he  knew  one  negroe  girl  that  had 
beebwith  them  three  years.    Theymak^ 
to  themfelves  huts ;  and  the  weapon  they 
vie  is  a  (tick,  p.  51.    Mr  de  la  Brofle  iaya 
.  further,  p.  $5*  that  he  purchafed  from  a  ne- 
groe, two  young  Orang  Outangs,  one  of 
^n^iich  was  a  male,    fourteen  moons  old, 
and  the  other  a  female  of  t^ivelve  moons. 
He  carried  them  aboard  the  ihip  with  him  ; 
and  he    iays,  that  they  had  the  inftinA 
(by  which  he   means,  as  BuflFbn   rightly 
underftands     him,     that    they    had    not 
been  taught  by  the  negroe,  from  whom  he 
bought   them)    to    fit    at   table;    to   eat 
ef  every   thixng;   to    make   ufe   of  the 
S3 
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fpoon,  knffe,  aiid  fiDrk ;  and  drink  wine  and 
other  liquors,     They    contrived    to  make 
themfelves  undcrftood  to  the  cabin-boys; 
and  when  they  did  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted^  they  fell  into  a  paflion,  feized 
them^  bit  them,  and  threw  them  down  to 
the  ground.     The  male,  he  fays,  fell  fick 
while  they  were  on  the  road,  and  made  him- 
felf  to  be  treated  like  a  fick  pcrfon.  He  was 
twice  blooded,  and  afterwards,  when  he  ail-r 
ed  any  thing,  he  held  out  his  arrh,  and 
made  iigns  that  they  fhould  bleed  him ;  as 
if  he  had  known,  fays  our  author,  that  the 
blooding  had  done  him  good.     Mr  He  la 
Broflfe  docs  not  tell  us  what  became  of  thcfc 
two  young  OrahgOutangs  :  But,  it  is  clear, 
fr6m  the  account  he  gives  of  them,  that  they  ^ 
muft  have  been  taken  from  among  animals 
that  had  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  civility 
and  cultivation.     Or,  fuppofing,  what  Mr 
de  la  firofle  does  hot  fuppofe,  that  they  had 
ledrncd  from  the  ncgroe,  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafed  them,  all  thofe  things,  which  he  fays 
they' did ;-  it  muff  at  leaft  be  owned,  that, 
if  they  were  not  men,  they  had  the  docility 
beloiigirig  to  our  fpecies. 

Anbthcr  authority  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon, 
p.  56.  is  that  of  aa  Engliih  traveller,  one 
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Harry  Grofsi  who  relates,  that,  fomewhere 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  there  were 
two  of  the  little  kind  caught,  fcarcely  three 
feet  high,  the  one  a  male,  and  the  other  a 
fonale,  and  given  in  a  prefent  to  Mr  Horni 
the  governor  of  Bombay.  That  they  were 
entirely  of  the  human  form,  and  their  a£tiod 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  that  of  a  man: 
That  they  made  their  bed  in  the  bo)c  in 
which  they  were  put,  with  gf eat  care ;  ah3V 
when  they  were  looked  at,  they  concealed 
with  their  hand,  thofe  parts,  which  modc^ 
fty  forbids  to  Ihew.  They  were  fenfible'of 
their,  captivity,  and  appeared,  on  that  ac^ 
count,  melancholy.  The  female  died  on  board 
a  ihip,  which  afflicted  the  other  fo  much'» 
that  he  abftained  from  food,  and  furvived 
his  companion  but  two  days.  And  we  may 
ohTerve,  that  this  account  which  our  Eng- 
gliih  traveller  gives  of  their  modefty,  agrees 
pcrfcdly  with  Bohtius*s  relation. 

And,  that  we  may  have  the  authority  oF 
an  Italian,  as  well  as  a  French  and  Engliih 
traveller,  I  ihall  quote,  from  Mr  Bufibn,  p. 
58.  the  teftimony  of  Gemelli  Carreri,  who 
fays,  that  thefe  apes,  fo  he  calls  them,  feem 
to  have  more  i^tthan  men  in  certain  re- 
fpeds.  For,  when  the  fruits  upon  the  moun* 
S4 
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tains  failf  they  comedown  to  the  (hore^  where 
they  find  oyfterfi  of  a  great  fize,  weighing 
feveral  pounds.  Someof  thefe  lie  open  upoa 
the  beach:  But,  for  fear  they  (hould  (huts 
and  catch  them  while  they  are  taking  oxk% 
the  oyfter^  they  put  in  a  ftone>  which  prfrs 
vents  that  danger;  and  fb  they  take  out  the 
oyfter,  without  any  riik. 

-  The  laft  teftimony,  froip  BuflFbni  I  ihall 
mention)  is  that  of  BuHbn  himfelf)  who  fays, 
^^«  53*  that  he  iaw  one  of  the  fmall  kind, 
who  walked  always  upon  two;  and^  in  that^ 
and  all  his  movements,  was  grave  and  copiir 
pofed.    He  was  of  a  fweet  temper^  ^nd^  in 
that  refped)  very  different  from  the  ape  oi: 
monkey  kind ;  for  he  did  every  thing  that 
he  was  defired  to  do,  by  figns  or  words; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  kind  did  nothings 
but  from  the  fear  of  bilows.    He  ^ve  his 
hand  to  thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  in  order 
to  (hew  them  the  way  put ;  walked  with  them 
with  great  gravity,  as  if  be  had  been  of  their 
company;  and  when  he  was  fet  at  tablet  he 
behaved,  in  every  refped,  like  a  man,  not 
only  doing  what  he  was  bid>  but  often  a£kr 
|Bg  volui^tarilyi  and  without  being  defired. 
To  thefe  authorities,  I  will  add  that  of  a 
creditable  merchant  in  Briftol,  ftill  Uvingf 
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who  formerly  was  captain  of  a  fhip  trading 
ID  the  flave  qoaft  of  Africa^  and  made  feve* 
ral  voyages  thither.  His  fon  fucceeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  fhip,  and  ftill  con-- 
^lues  that  trade  *.    The  account  which  he 

*  The  letter  from  this  merclumt  which  is  here  infert* 
ed»  was  procured  n^  by  Mr  Bell/  who  was  governor  of 
Fort  Cape-Coaft  in  Africa  for  ieveral  years,  and  is  now 
Ihring  iqi  Scotland*    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

f  Of  this  animal  there  are  three  dafles  or  fpecies ;  the 
f  firft  and  largeft  is*  bj  the  natives  of  Loango,  Malemba» 
f  Cmbcnda,  and  Congo,  called  or  named  Impungu.  This 
vonderfnl  and  frightful  production  of  nature  walks 
i^ri^t  like  man;  is  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  when  at  ma- 
tnritjrf  thick  in  proportion,  and  amazingly  ftrong ;  cover- 
ed with  longiih  hair,  jet  black  over  the  body,  but  long* 
er  on  the  head;  the  face  more  like  the  human  th»i 
jAe  Chimpenza,  but  the  complexion  black ;  and  has  ne 
taiL  yfhta  this  animal  fees  a  negroe,  it  mofUy  purfues 
ttnd  catches  them ;  it  fometimes  kills  them,  and  fome- 
times  ukes  them  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  along 
with  htm.  Some  that  have  made  their  efcape  iky,  that 
thb  animal,  when  it  goes  to  fleep,  does  not  lie  down,  but 
kaais  againft  a  tree.  In  this  pofition;  when  the  prifoner 
finds  it  afleep,  he  fteals  away  his  hand  or  arm  foftly 
firomlus,  and  fo  fteals  away  quietly,  fometimes  difcover* 
cd  and  retaken.  It  lives  on  the  firuits  and  roots  of  d^ 
toontry,  at  the  expence  chiefly  of  the  labour  of  th? 
nadves;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  where  there  is  no 
water,  there  is  a  tree,  with  a  juicy  bark,  which  it  ftrikes 
with  itshandi  bimtfes,  and  fucks  the  juice ;  and  fome  of 
tlib  tree  it  often  carries  with  it  when  it  travels,  in  cafe  it 
f  l^inWjiotfindit,xnrwatcr,by  thcway,^ 
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gives  of  this  animal  rs,  in  fubftance^  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  them,  a  greater,  a 
leflcr,  and  one  that  is  of  a  middle  (ize  be- 
tween the  two-    The  greater  he  calls  /;»- 

*  heard  them  (kj,  that  It  can  throw  down  a  palm  tree,  hj 

*  rts  amazing  ftrength,  to  come  at  the  wine.  I  never  faw 
'  this  animal ;  hut  thefie  was  a  young  one  brought  down 
'  from  the  inland*coimtry  to  the  King  of  Malemba, 
« which  is  next  to  Cabenda,  while  my  ion  was  there. 

*  The  people  that  brought  it  down  faid,  it  was  quiet  and 

*  compofed,  the  feveral  months  they  had  it,  eating»  and 

*  tddng  its  victuals  and  drink  quietly.  It  was  brought 
'  down  with  a  yoke  about  its  neck,  and  iu  hands  tied,  like 

*  the  other  flaves  that  came  with  it,  and  came  down 

*  quietly.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  King's  town,  fnch  ama«> 
'  zing  crowds  came  to  fee  it  from  all  quarters,  it  grew 
^  fullen  and  fulky,  for  being  fb  expofed,  would  eat  no 

<  Tiduals,  and  died  in  four  or  five  days.     It  was  young, 

<  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  high.    I  have  never  feen  this 

*  animal,  nor  my  fon;  but  he,  in  his  laft  voyage,  faw  the 
'  hand  of  one  of  them,  cut  off  about  four  inches  above 
'  the  joint  of  the  wii(L     It  was  dried  and  withered;  yet» 

<  in  that  fiate*  its  fingers  were  as  big  as  three  of  his»  or 
^  bigger  than  his  wrift,  rather  longer  than  the  proportion 
'  of  ours;  and  the  part  where  cut  off,  in  th^t  wrinkled 
■*  ftate,  bigger  than  the  biggeft  part  of  ha  arm,  the  upper 

<  part  of  thefingeiiSf  s^nd  sUl  the  other  parts*  covered  with 

*  black  hair ;  the  nnder  part  like  thjp  hand  of  a  negroc. 

*  It:is  (aid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  beafts  in  the 
^  jBKK>d ;  and  all  are  afiaid  of  iL  I  have  not  heard  .qf 
5  this  animal  any  where  but  on  the  coaft  of.  Angola* 

.  .'i;The  Chi^ipenia^.as  the  natives  cal(  it»  the  thurd  and 
,^A9?9eftfIafiof  ibis^ecies^rdo^     ^  odier  inihapo. 
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pM^gUj  the  iamei  no  doubt,  that,  by  other 
travellers  is  called  Pongo.  This  kind  vvalk^ 
always  oprightt  and  is  from  fevcn  to  nine 
feet  of  ftature,  which  is  a  greater  height,  by 
two  feet,  than  any  other  traveller  has  men- 
ti6ned.     Neither  he  nor  his  fon  ever  faw 

*  osij  (mailer;  and  walks  ofteneron  all  four  than  upright. 
«  W»  ftarce  know  when  this  animal  comes  to  a  ftate  of 

*  TXU|tiiz:itj,  or  the  common  period  or  length  of  its  life. 
'  I  aminfonned,  the  females  have  their  times  like  women.  I 

*  had  one  ooboard^of  the  male  fex ;  but  it  was  very  young» 

*  My  fon  had  a  (he-one  aboard  his  (hip  laft  voyage.  The 

*  natives  that  brought  itdown,  (kid  it  was  three  years  old ; 

*  bat  there  was  no  appearance  of  themenfes  in  the  dme 

*  he  had  it  on  board,  which  was  three  or  four  months. 

*  It  is  (aid  of  this  animal,  that  they  aflbciate  in  commu- 

*  iutie8,and  build  little  towns  or  villages ;  that,  when  their 

*  hDii(es  are  finilhed,  they  immediately  leave  them,  and 
'  go  to  building  more,  never  chuAng  to  fleep  but  as  few 

*  nights  as  pofllble  in  one  place.    They  have  their  games 

4  and paClimes like  the  natives;  and  it  is  faid  they  have  a 
'  King  who  docs  not  work  himfelf,  but  orders.  This  ani^* 

<  mal«  when  uken  young,  and  ufed  to  the  natives  in  their 

<  dwellings,  does  not  like  to  fiir  out  of  doors  after  dark; 
'  nor  can  they  force  it.    One,  at  Serraleon,  in  my  time* 

*  when  the  women  ufed  to  go  out  to    gather    (licks, 

*  went  with  them,  and  gathered  its  bundle;  and,  when 

*  tliey  went  for  water,  carried  its  pitcher  or  jar,  and 
f  bnmght  it  home  full  with  the  reft.   It  is  covered  with 

<  a  loB^ih  hair,  jet  black,  the  hair  on  the  head  longeft^ 

<  MuHhaded  in  die  middle  to  each  (Ide;  the  completion 

5  of  the  £ice  rather  darker  than  the  mulattoe;  the  £iee 
f  flattilh}  alargeinde  momh»  almo&firomearto  ear«  imal| 
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this  extraordinary  animal,  who,  according 
to  his  information,  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola:  But  his  fon,  he  iays» 
in  his  laft  voyage,  iaw  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  cut  off,  a  little  above  the  wrift,  which, 
though  dry  and  withered  when  he  faw  it» 

flattifli  noie>  longifli  clim»  eyebrows  and  forehead  Bk^ 
ourty  and  good  regular  teeth  like  ours;  makes  comical 
grimaces  with  its  (ace,  and  in  its  face  is  mod  like  to  the 
moft  ng^y  oM  mnlattoe  woman  you  ever  faw»  hnt  lig^* 
er.  Its  face  cannot  hdp  ezdting  laughter ;  and  X  have 
heard  dienatires  fay»  if  they  are  laughed  at^they  tahe  it 
to  heart;  which  1  believe  is  the  reafon  why  fcarce  one 
of  them  can  be  brought  home  alive.  My  yoHbg  obe  I 
got  at  Serraleon,  I  could  keep  alive  only  three  months; 
and  thn  might  be  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  end;  a»  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  refided  there  many  years,  tdd  me, 
that  the  natives  afiured  him,  that,  if  they  were  laughed 
at  and  made  game  of,  they  certainly  took  it  to  heart 
and  died.  My  aniWer  to  him  was,  if  that  was  the  cafe, 
they  muft  die;  for  it  was  impoffible  to  look  ^  them 
widumt  laughing.  This  animal  I  have  only  (een  at 
Serrahon  and  the  coaft  of  Angola,  never  on  the  Gold 
Coaft;  the  Impungu  I  have  never  heard  of,  but  ta  the 
coaft  of  Angola.  The  Chimpenza,  at  its  full  growth,  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  on  all-four;  is  very  (bwig, 
much  fbtmger  than  man  in  propbrtion,  a^  appears  hf 
a  dr6ll  adventure  that  happened  near  Cabenda,  with 
one  of  thefe-animals,  a  little  before  m^  fon  waa  there 
laft.  As  the  Wbnien  in  that  country  do  mofily  the  work  of 
the  fidd,  one  of  them  told  hdrhufliand,  that  fbniething  ate 
the  torn  dnd the  fugar  toditM.  tteaccordingljrgetsupnext 
OKmiiigsloads  hii  gon;  aadftebgibaie  tttlwk.^- 
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was  (b  much  larger  than  the  hand  of  an  or- 
dinary mani  that  it  muft  have  belonged  to 
an  animal  of  no  lefs  fize  than  nine  feet,  or 
perhaps  greater.  And  the  gentleman  who 
procured  me  this  information  (Mr  Bell)  told 
me»  that  he  knew  an  Englifh  furgeon>  who 

mals  among  the  corn,  fires  among  them,  and  womidt 
one,  which  happened  to  be  a  female.  The  hnlband,  a« 
hrmed  at  its  cries«  and  exafperated,  purfues  the  man, 
lAohadjuft  time  to  get  into  his  houfe»and  fliat  die 
dopr,  before  the  Chtmpenza  came  up  with  him.  It 
fixm  bnrft  open  the  door,  feized  the  man,- drags  Urn 
out  and  hauls  him  along.  The  wife  cries  out  and  a^ 
lanns  the  neighbours,  faying  an  old  man  with  a  white 
bett  which  the  Chimpenza  refembled,  had  run  away 
^^  her  hufband.  Tliey  gathered  as  many  as  they 
could,  and  as  loon,  to  refcue  the  man;  but  the  Chim* 
pe&za  had  got  him  near  to  where  his  wife  was,  before 
tfacf  came  up,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  they  had 
ihothimdead.  Thismanu&dto  come  to  the  (adories, 
attd  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Chimpenza,  and  I  fuppofe 
¥dll  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  animal  lives  chiefly  or  al« 
together  on  the  fruits  of  the  country,  fuch  as  plantains, 
bananas,  palm  nuts,  fugar  canes,  and  ears  of  com, 
which  they  roaft  as  the  natives  do.  I  alked  how  they 
made  their  fire;  was  told,  they  take  a  ftick  oat  of  the 
black  people's  fire  that  are  at  work  in  the  field,  and  fo 
make  their  own.  When  a  he  one  catches  a  black  wo« 
man,  it  commonly  forces,  and  lies  with  he^  if  there  are 
ieveral,  they  all  do  it,  itfeems,  in  their  turns. 
*  The  Itfena  b  a  fpecies  betwixt  the  two  former,  left 
than  the  impungu,  and  larger  than  the  Chimpenza;  like 
theChimpenzaiaevcry  refpeft,  unlefii  im  fize.  They  keep 
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mcafurcd  the  body  of  one  of  them  that  was 
ajbove  eight  feet.  His  body  is  covered  with 
black  hair,  but  the  hair  of  his  head  longer. 
He  is  amazingly  ftrong,  and  the  terror  of 
the  woods  which  he  inhabits,  living  alto- 
gtthef  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    They 


*  to  themfelvcsy  the  Chimpenza  and  they  not  agreeing. 
•  K.  B.  all  the  three  fpecies  have  no  uil/ 
It  majr  be  obfenred,  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  (ays, 
that  the  Orang  Outangs,  when  they  want  water,  fatlsfy 
their  third  by  fucking  the  jtltcy  bark  of  t  certain  tree. 
Gabriel  Sagard,  a  French  traveller  in  North  Amertcaj  of 
whom  I  (hall  have  occadon  to  make  frequent  mention 
afterwards,  fays  the  fame  of  the  Hurons,  a  people  of 
North  America  p.  1 26, 

This  letter-writer,  by  what  he  fays  of  the  Orang  Oti- 
tang  throwing  down  pahn  trees,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
wine,  feems  to  fuppofe  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  a  ▼!• 
nous  liquor  without  fermentation.  If  fo,  he  is  a  "bad 
chymift ;  and  thofe  who  are  refolved  not  believe  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  a  man,  will,  from  this'mifbke,  fufped 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  fadl,  which  he 
imuft  have  underdood.  And  thofe  \;7ho  pf  efume,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  fyftem  of  philofophy,  t6  limit  the  pow- 
er of  creation  in  the  nobleft,  as  well  as  mod  various  work 
of  God  here  below,  to  (ix  or  feven  feet  of  (lature,  t^ill,  I 
know,  upon  the  credit  of  their  hypotheCs,  either  rejeA 
altogether  the  letter-writer's  narrative,  or  boldly  aflert 
that  this  animal  of  nine  feet  is  a  gigantic  monkey,  not  a 
man.  But  to  thofe,  who  have  already  decided  this  qnef« 
tion,  and  therefore  are  not  difpofed  to  inquire,  I  do 
not  Write.  * 
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purfue  the  negroes  when  they  fee  themi  and 
Ibmettmes  kill  them;  at  other  times  they 
make  prifoners  of  them,  and  lead  them  off 
by  the  hand.    One  of  themfelves  was  taken, 
and  brought  with  fome  negroe  flaves  to  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Malemba.     He 
Was  a  young  one,  but  fix  feet  and  a  half 
tall.    Before  he  came  to  this  city,  he  had 
been  kept  fome  months  in  company  with 
the  negroe  ilaves,  and  during  that  time  was 
fame  and  gentle,  and  took  his  viduals  very 
quietly;  but,  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
town^  fuch  crowds  of  people  came  about 
him  to  gaze  at  him,  that  he  could  not  bear 
kf'  but  grew  fuUen,  abftained  from  food, 
and  died  in  four  or  five  days.  The  little  one, 
which  he  calls  Chtmpenzay  appears  to  have 
the  fame  fenfe  of  honour.     For,  if  they  are 
laughed  at,  they  take  it  fo  much  to  heart, 
that  they  languifh  and  die,  as  the  natives 
afluried  him;  aiid  he  had  one  of  them  him- 
felf  aboard  his  fhip,  who  died,  as  he  ima- 
gines, for  that  reafbn,  in  three  months.  And 
he  tells  a  ftory  of  one  of  them,  which  ieems 
to  Ihew  that  they  have  a  fehfeof  juftice  as  well 
as  honour.  For  a  negroe  having  (hot  a  female 
of'  this  kind  that  was  feeding  among  his  In- 
dian corn,  themalcy  whom  our  author  calls 
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the  hufband  of  this  female,  purfued  the  ne-* 
groe  into  his  houfe,  of  which  having  forced 
open  the  door,  he  feized  the  negro  and  drag- 
ged him  out  of  the  houfe,  to  the  place  where 
his  wife  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  refcue 
the  negroe,.nor  force  the  Chimpenza  to  quit 
his  hold  of  him,  till  they  ihot  him  likewife.  If 
he  had  feverdy  beaten  or  killed  the  negro, 
it  was  nothing  nu>re  than  what  might  have 
been  expeSbcd  firom  brutal  fiiry  and  ns 
venge;  but  the  dragging  him  to  the  place 
where  his  mate  lay  dead  could  not,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  be  with  any  other  defign,  but 
to  fhew  him  what  he  had  done,  and  then, 
perhaps^  offer  him  up  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
It  is  reported,  iays  our  author,  that  thefe 
Chimpenzas  live  together  in  communities, 
build  little  towns  or  villages,  are  governed 
by  a  king  that  does  not  work,  and  have 
their  games  and  paftimes  as  well  as  the  ne- 
groes. So  far  at  lead  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
have  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  juftice,  they  muft 
likewile  be  a  political  animal.  Their  height, 
when  uponallrfour,  is  betwixt  two  and 
three  fci^;  io  that  we  may  fuppofe  their 
height,  when  they  (land  ered,  to  be  about 
double  that;  and  their  ftrength  appears^ 
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finom  the  above  mentioned  ilory^  to  be  great- 
CTt  jtfaaa  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  The 
mickfle  fpecies  he  calls  Itfcna.  They  are 
gseatertfaantheChimpenza,  and  lefs  than  the 
Impttogu*  They  herd  by  themfelvesi  not 
mixiog  with  either  of  the  two  other  kinds. 

Such  is  the  account,  which  this  gentle- 
man gives  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  Orang 
Outaag;  and  I  truft  the  more  to  the  &£bs 
related  by  him,,  that  he  fets  out  upon  an  hy- 
potkefis  different  from  mine,  viz.  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man,  but  a  fpecies 
betwixt  man  and  monkey.  This  at  l^ift 
makte  me  fure,  that  he  does  not  violate 
tqithv  in  favour  of  my  hypothefis. 

T^  fid>ftaiice  of  all  thefe  difierent  relations 
is,  tlufct  the  Orang  Outang  is  an  animal  of 
the  human  form,  infide  as  well  as  outfide: 
Hiat  he  has  &e  human  intelligence,  as  much 
as  can  be  expeded  in  an  animal  living  with- 
out civility  or  arts :  That  he  has  a  difpofi- 
tion  x>f  mind,  mild,  docile,  and  humane: 
That  iie  has  the  fentiments  and  affe£tions 
pecaliar  to  our  fpecies,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  of 
modefty*  of  honour,  and  of  juftice;  and 
Ttkewtfe  an  attachment  of  love  and  friend- 
(kip  to  one  individual,  fo  ftrong  in  ibme  in* 
VOL.L-  T 
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fiances,  that  the  one  friend  will  not  furvivc' 
the  other:     That  they  live  in  fociety,  and 
have  fome  arts  of  life;  for  they,  build  huts, 
and  ufe  an  artificial  weapon  for  attack  and 
defence,  viz.     a  (lick;  which  no  animal, 
merely  brute,  is  known  to  do.     They  (hew 
alfo  counfel   and  defign,  by  carrying   oft 
creatures  of  our  fpecies,  for  certain  purpo- 
fes,  and  keeping  them  for  years  together, 
without  doing  them  any  harm ;  which  no 
brute  creature  was  ever  known  to  do.  They 
appear  likewife  to  have  fome  kind  of  civi- 
lity among  them,  and  to  praAife  certain 
rites,  fuch  as  that  of  burying  the  dead. 
It  is  from  thefe  faCtsthat  we  are  to  judge, 
(Whether  or  not  the  Orang  Outang,  belongs 
■  to  our  fpecies.     Mr  BufFon  has  decided  that 
he  does  not.   Mr  Rouffeau  iac|ines  to  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.     The  firfl  feems  to  be  fen- 
,  fible  of  the  weight  of  the  fads  againft  him, 
and  particularly  what  Bontius,  the  Batavian 
phyfician,  relates.     But  Bontius,  fays  he, 
has  exaggerated.     He  was  prejudiced;  and, 
if  we  retrench  from  his  narrative  what  he 
.  has  faid  of  the  modefly  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
^tang  female,  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
an  ape,  of  which  we  have  more  accurate  de- 
fcriptions  firom  other  authors.    Ibid.  p.  46. 
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If  we  are  in  this  way  to  treat  the  teftimony 
of  a  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  I  do 
not  know  how  any  fa£t  of  natural  hiftory 
can  be  proved.    But  why  does  he  not  re- 
jeA)  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  authority  of 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  Mr  Noelle,  like- 
wife  a  phyfician;  and  who  reports  what  is  ftill 
moreextraordinary  than  what  Bontius  relates 
of  this  animal,  and  indeed  incrediblei  upon 
the  fuppoiition  of  his  being  a  monkey,  not 
a  man,  namely,  the  learning  to  play  very 
well  upon  the  pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic?     Why  not  that  of  Mr  de 
la.BroiTe,  likewife  his  countryman  ?  Why  not 
that  of  Henry  Grofs,  our  countryman?  Why 
not  that  of  Battel  and  Purchas,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  his  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of 
animal  into  great   and  fmall,   calling  the 
great  Pongo^  and  the  fmall  Jocko?     Ibid. 
p.  i|9.  beiides  feveral  others  whom  I  have 
not  mentioned,  particularly,  one  Mr  Guat; 
who   relates  that  he  faw,    in   Java,    and 
brought  along  with  him  in  the  fhip,  a  fe- 
male, whom  he  is  pleafed  to  call  an  ape; 
who  Ihewed  the  fame  marks  of  modefty 
that  the  female  OrangOutang  did,  mention- 
ed by  Bontius,  by  covering  with  her  hand 
what  the  antients  thought  it  was  proper  the 
T  z 
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Ooddcfs  of  love  fhould  conceal,  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  befides^  performed  fcveral  o- 
ther  human  anions,  fuch  as,  making  her 
bed,  covering  herfelf  with  the  bed-cloaths, 
binding  her  head  with  a  handkerchief,  when 
fhe  had  a  headach  ?  Ibid.  pa^.   57 -^  5^  If 
fuch  aSions  as  thefe,  and  others  meniiooed 
by  other  travellers,  whom  I  have  quoted,  are 
not  the  refult  of  human  inteHigence,  I  do 
'not  know  how  we  are  to  difcover  it  from  Si- 
bils :  And  if  we  do  not  believe  fa^  proved  by 
fuch  a  concurrence  of  teftimony,  not  only  of 
common  travellers,  but  of  learned  phyfici- 
ans,  1  repeal  it  again,  I  do  not  know  how 
Jihy  faft  of  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  proved. 
There  are  fome  of  our  naturalifts,  who 
have  attended  fo  much  to  fa£ts,  and  dealt  fo 
much  in  experiment,  that  they  feem  to  have 
given  up  their  reafon  altogether;  for  they 
win  believe  nothing,    but    what    is   pro- 
ved by  the  evidence  of   fenfe.     There  are 
ot'hers.  Who  have  gone  to  a  contrary  ex- 
t.r  Ve;   and  having  formed  fyftems  without 
^^J\s^   a^uft  the  fads   to  their  prgudicated 
'nil  ns,     believing     juft     as     much    of 
'n^  AS   fulTs  their  purpofe,   and  no  more. 
iliis  ii.imber,  I  take  Mr  BufFon  to  be, 
..  ha3    formed    to  himfelf  a  definition 
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of  man)  by  which  he  makes  the  faculty  of 
^)eech  a  part  of  his  eflence  and  nature;  and 
having  thus  defined  man,  he  boldly  averS) 
that  the  ftate  of  pure  nature,  in  which  man 
had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  is  a  ftate  altog?* 
dier  ideal  and  imaginary,  and  fuch  as  never 
had  any  real  exiflence.     Ibid.  p.  36. 

This  definition  of  man  is  very  difFereat 
from  that  given  by  antient  philofophers; 
none  of  whom  ever  dreamed,  that  any  thing 
eife  was  eflential  to  man,  except  reafon,  and 
intelligence,  to  which,  if  we  pleafe^  we  may 
add,  as  fome  of  them  did,  the  human  forai. 
And  I  hope,  I  have  fo  far  fupported  the  o- 
pinion  of  my  mafters,  as  to  have  fhewn, 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  doubt,  that  articula- 
tion is  not  natural  to  man.  And  indeed,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  any  man  who  be- 
lieves the  contrary,  either  does  not  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  this  fo  artificial  opera- 
tion, and  thinks,  like  the  mere  vulgar^  that, 
becaufe  he  performs  it  fo  eafily,  therefore  it 
is  natural  to  him;  or  he  muil  be  underftoo4 
to  fpeak  of  man>  in  another  ftate  of  exif- 
tence^  more  perfed,  and  with  faculties 
mu4li  fuperior  to  thofe  which  he  eiyoys  at 
prefent* 

T3 
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Mr  BufFon  does  not  fay,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  articulation  h  as  natural  to  man 
as  the  animal  operations  of  breathing,  digeft-r 
ing,  and  moving;  tho'  I  think  he  muft  be 
underftood  to  believe  fo,  in  order  to  make 
him  confiftent  with  himfclf.  But  he  favs, 
that,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  mother  without 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fhe  would,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  time 
iicceflary  to  nurfe  and  rear  a  child,  form  a 
language,  by  the^intercourfe  which  fhe  muft 
Beccflarily  have  with  the  child.  Ibid.pag.  36. 
ff  this  be  true,  MrBuflFonis  undoubtedly 
right  in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws 
from  it,  *rhat,  as  the  Orang  Outangs  have 
have  not  invented  a  language,  they  are  not 
men:  For  the  fa£t cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  Orang  Outang  mothers  nurfe  their  own 
children,  tho'  1  think  it  may  be  very  juftly 
'doubted,  whether  they  require  fo  long  ten- 
dance from  the  mother,  as  the  fpace  of  three 
years.  But,  if  there  be  any  trpth  in  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifti,  this  fuppo- 
iition  of  Mr  BufFon,  that  a  language  would 
be  invented  in  three  years,  by  the  inter*- 
coutfe  betwixt  a  mother  and  a  child,  is 
inoft  wild  and  extravagant,  and  plainly 
fliews,  that,  however  much  Mr  Buffon  may 
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have  ftudied  fa£ts  of  natural  hiflory,  he  has 
not' confidered  language  as  aphilofopher. 
And  he   appears  to  nie  not  even  to  have 
fufficiently  attended  to  a  fad:,  that  falls  un- 
der daily  olifervation,   I  mean,   the  com- 
merce  betwixt   a   mother   and   her  child, 
which,  among  the  brutes,  muft  of  neceffity ' 
be  carried  on  by  inarticulate  cries,  or  by 
figns  and  geftures ;  and  is  likewife  fo  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  among  us.   For,  tho* 
the  mother  or  nurfe,  being  in  the  habit  of 
fpeaking,  and  commonly  much  inclined  to . 
fpeak,  have  a  great  deal  of  converfation  with 
the  child ;  yet  I  believe  Mr  Buffon  will  not 
pretend,  that  the  child  underftands  this  con- 
verfation, at  leaft  for  the  firft  two  years.  And 
the  fadlmoft  undoubtedly  is,  that,  whatever  a 
child,  when  it  is  very  young,  learns  by  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  is  from  her  inarticulate 
cries,  of  which  they  ufe  a  great  many.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  language  invented  by  a  mo- 
ther or  nurfe,  in  the  fpace  of  no  more  than- 
three  years,  without  any  the  leaft    neceffi- 
ty ;  as   it   is   evident,  that  the  whole   bu« 
fmefs  could  be  carried  on,  without  any  fuch 
communication  betwixt  the  parties,  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  would  be 

T4 
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altogetlieF  impraAicable.  But,  fuppoifing  tb# 
ioTention  to  be  of  fonie  uie^  how  fliiall  we 
reconcile  this  great  facility  of  inventing  a 
language,  with  what  Mr  BufFon  fay*  in  a- 
nother  place,  {ibid.  p.  35,)  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  learning  a  language  after  it  is  in- 
vented, tho'tjie  learner  have  the  advantage  of 
both  imitatioi^  and  inftrudion  I  The  fame 
word,  fays  he,  muft  be  repeated  to  an  infant,  a 
thoufandandathoufandtimes,  before  he  can 
learn  to  p^ronouace  it;  and,  before  he  can 
apply  the  (bund,  after  he  has  learned  it,  to 
its  proper  objefl,  that  objed  muft  be  pre- 
fehted  to  him  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
times  Hkewife.  If  it  be  fo  difficult  for  the 
child,  even  by  imitation  and  inftrudion,  to 
learn  alanguage,  how  is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  mother,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years., 
ihould  have  invented  it  ?  Or,  if  we  could  fup- 
pofe, th^t  the  mother  had  capacity  for  fb  won-? 
dcrful  an  invention  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  how 
can  we  fuppofe,  that,  while  fhe  was  occu- 
pied with  the  careof  nourifhing  and  prefer^ 
ving  her  child,  flie  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  inventing  what  was  altogether  ufelefs  for 
her  child?  If  we  can  believe  this,  we  muft 
likcwife  |)elieve,  that  a  lavage,  altogether' 
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{dtmrff  trould  invent  a  language,  for  which 
be  had  no  ufe. 

Iff  therefore,  language  be  not  eflential  to 
man's  nature,  nor  of  fo  eafjr  acquifition,  that 
it  will  rcfult  from  the  natural  operation  of  a 
mother  uurfing  her  child ;  it  follows,  of  con* 
fcquence,  that  there  was  a  time  when  men 
did  not  fpeak«  Now,  I  defire  to  know,  in 
that  iituation,  what  would  be  the  criterion 
and  diltinguifhing  mark  of  difference,  be-^ 
twixt  men  and  the  Orang  Outang,  in  his 
prcfent  ftate  ?  Nay,  I  will  go  further ;  and 
I  defire  any  philofopher  to  tell  me  the  fpc- 
cific  difference  betwixt  an  Orang  Outang 
fitting  at  table,  and  behaving  as  Mr  de  la. 
Brofie  or  Mr  Buffon  himfelf  has  defcri- 
bed  him,  and  one  of  our  dumb  perfons ;  and, 
in  general,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
or  rather  irapoflible,  for  a  man,  who  isac- 
cuftomed  to  divide  things  according  to  fpe- 
cific  marks,  not  individual  differences,  to 
draw  the  line  betwixt  the  Orang  Outang 
and  the  dumb  perfons  among  us.  They 
have  both  their  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  both  fhcw  figns  of  intelligence  by  their 
^ions,  with  this  difference,  no  doubt,  that 
our  dumb  perfons,  having  been  educated  a«" 
i^ong  civilized  menj  have  more  intelligence. 
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Buthowisitpoflibles  from  this  difference  on* 
ly  of  greater  or  lefs,  and  which  can  be  fo  well 
accounted  for,  to  conceive  them  to  be  of 
different  fpeciefes  i 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  tofupport^thc 
antient.definition  of  man,  and  to  fhew  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Orang  Outang,  though  he 
have  not  the  ufc  of  fpeech.  And  indeed  it 
appears  furprifing  to  me,  that  any  man, 
pretending  to  be  a  philofopher,  (hould  not 
be  fatisfied  with  the  expreflion  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  mod  ufeful  way,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,  I  mean  by  adions ;  but  (hould 
require  likewife  the  expreflion  of  them,  by 
thbfe  figns  of  arbitrary  inftitution  we  call 
luordsj  before  they  will  allow  an  animal  to 
deferve  the  name  of  man.  Suppofe  that, 
upon  inquiry,  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the 
Oirang  Outangs  have  not  only  invented  the 
art  of  building  huts,  and  of  attacking  and 
defending  with  (ticks,  but  alfo  have  contri- 
ved a  way  of  communicating  to  the  abfent, 
and  recording  their  ideas  by  the  method  of 
painting  or  drawing,  as  is  pradifed  by  ma- 
ny barbarous  nations,  (and  the  fuppofition 
is  not  at  all  impofllible,  or  even  improbable) ; 
and  fuppofe  they  (hould  have  contrived  fomc 
form  of  government,  and  (hould  eled:  kings 
or  rulers,  which  is  poffible,  and,  according  to 
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the  information  of  the  Briflol  merchant  a- 
bovc  mentioned,  is  reported  to  be  adtually 
the  cafe,  what  would.  Mr  BufFon  then  fay  ? 
Muil  they  ftill  be  accounted  brutes,  becaufe 
they  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  method 
of  communication  by  articulate  founds  ? 

But»  as  I  muft  admit,  that,  if  the  Orang 
Outangs  be  men,  they  have  at  leaft  the  ca- 
pacity of  learning  to  fpeak  by  imitation, 
what  fhall  I  fay  to  the  other  fet  of  philor 
fophers  that  I  mentioned,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  proved  by  fad,  and 
confequently  will  not  believe  that  the  Orang 
Outang  could  be  taught  to  fpeak,  unlefs  he 
were  adlually  fo  taught  ?  We  will,  there- 
fore, lay  they,  fufpend  our  judgement  con- 
cerning the  humanity  of  your  Orang  Ou- 
tang, till  we  hear,  or  are  credibly  informed 
that  fome  of  them  fpeak. 

With  fuch  philofophers,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  argue,  that,  having  the  human  in- 
telligence, and  likewife  the  organs  of  pro- 
jiunciation,  they  muft  neceffarily  have  the 
capacity  of  learning,  by  teaching  and  imita- 
tion, if  not  of  inventing  a  language  ;  and, 
if  he  have  the  capacity  of  learning  to  fpeak, 
that  is  fufficient  to  denominate  him  a  man, 
^ugh  he  never  attain  to  the  adual  exercife 
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of  thefKakji  becaufe  tminan  nature,  at 
we  hare  eUewhere  ohferved,  confifts  chiefly 
of  capabilities.  But  I  fay  to  thefe  gentle- 
meuy^r^jThat  the  experiment  has  never 
been  £iiriy  tried  upon  any  Orang  Outang 
that  has  been  hitherto  brought  to  Europe. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pains  were 
erer  taken  to  teach  any  of  them  to  ipeak» 
We  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  they  would 
not  learn  the  art,  if  the  fame  pains  were  to 
be  beftowed  upon  them  that  Mr  Braidwood 
beflows  upon  his  fcholars. 

But,  2Jfyj  1  fay,  that,  if  the  experiment 
ihould  not  fucceed,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  Orang  Oittang  is  not  a  man.  For  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  the  aptitude  to  learn  any  thing,  are 
qualities  which  go  to  the  race,  as  well  as  the 
fliape  and  other  bodily  qualities.  And  it  is 
fi>r  this  reafon,.  that  the  oflFspring  of  a  fa- 
vage  animal  will  never  be  fo  tame,  whate- 
ver pains  may  be  taken  upon  him,  as  the 
offspring  of  a  tame  animal.  And,  I  am 
^fuaded,  it  is  with  wild  men,  as  with  wild 
fruits,  which  we  know  will  not  lofe  their  fa7 
vage  nature  at  the  firft  remove,  but  ean  on- 
ly  be  tamed  by  cohtinued  culture  for  a  fuc- 
ceffion  ot  generations.    And|  accordinglyi 
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Kolben>  in  his  acccmnt  of  the  HotteatDtSt 
tells  U8»  that  it  is  iiot  poflible  to  tame  a  Hot-  ^ 
liientot)  and  recopcile  him  to  Dutch  manners, 
though  taken  quite  young,  and  bred  up  in 
the  European  way  ;  and  he  fays,  the  expe- 
riment has  been  often  tried,  but  never  fuc- 
ceeded.  In  like  manner,  an  Iroquois,  or 
Huron,  though  taken  very  young,  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  never  been  able  to  breed  to  la- 
bour or  a  fedentary  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
Qot  unlikely^  that  the  child  of  an  Orang 
Outang,  and  much  lefs  a  grown  one,  would 
not  have  that  difpofition  of  tnindi  and 
aptitude  to  learn  a  Language  which  our. 
children  have.  And  befides,  we  ought  to 
coniider,  that  it  is  a  diflinguifliing  charac- 
terlftic  of  the  barbarous  nations,  that  they 
arc  very  lazy,  and  altogether  averfe  to  la- 
bour, unlefs  where  they  fee  aa  urgent  necef- 
fity  for  it.  Now,  to  learn  to  fpeak,  is 
a  matter  of  great  labour,  as  Mr  Buffbn  him- 
feif  acknowledges,  even  though  we  begin 
as  early  as  poflible,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
•  imitation  as  well  as  inftrudion. 

LaJUyy  I  fay,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  is  to  be 
fdind  with  fome  ufe  of  articulation.    This 
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is  attefted  by  Mr  Maillet,  the  author  of  the 
Defcription  of  Egypt,  who,  in  a  work  of 
hisi  entitled  Telliamed^  has  coUeded  a  great 
many  curious  fads  concerning  the  varieties 
of  our  fpecies.     In   this  work  he  relates, 

*  that,  in  1702,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 

*  pany  fent  out  two  veflels  from  Batavia  for 

*  the  coafts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  fouth- 

*  ern  countries,  in  order  to  trade  and  make 

*  difcoveries.  During  that  expedition,  which 

*  was  of  no  ufe,  the  Dutch  feized  two  male 

*  animals,  which  they  brought  to  Batavia, 

*  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country 

*  where  they  were  taken,  they  called  Orangs 
'  *  OutangSy  that  is.  Men  ivho  live  in  the 

*  "woods.    They  had  the  whole  of  the  hu- 

*  man  form,  and  like  us  walked  upon  t\?v^o 

*  legs.    Their  legs   and   arms   were   very 

*  fmall,  and  thick  covered  with  hair,  fomc 
«  of  which  they  alfo  had  on  the  whole  of 

*  their  body,  their  faces  not  excepted.  Their 

*  feet  were  flat  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
•leg;  fo   that  they  refembled   a   piece  of 

*  plank  with  a  baton  driven  into  it.     Thefe 

*  Orangs  Outangs  had  the  nails  of  their  fin- 

*  gers  and  toes  very  long,  and  fomewhat 

*  crooked.  They  could  only  articulate  founds 

*  very  indiftindly  j  but  were  verymelancho- 
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*  ly,  gentle,  and  peaceable.     The  one  died 
«  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  in  the  road  to 

*  Holland,  whither  he  was  fent  as  a  curiofi- 

*  ty  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  Europe*. 
'  Thofe  who  are  refolved  not  to  believe  that 

the  Orang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies,  will  not, 
I  know,  believe  this  ftory.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it ;  not 
only  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to  this  au- 
thor, but  becaufe  I  know  myfelf  a  gentle-  . 
man,  who  faw  two  fuch  animals  as  Mr  Mail- 
let  defcribes,  at  Batavia,  who  came  likewife 
from  New  Guinea,  or  New  Holland,  and 
had  fome  little  ufe  of  articulation.  And 
indeed,  upon  much  lefs  authority,  I  fhould 
be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  a  creature,  who 
Is  in  every  refpedt  capable  of  fpeaking,  did 
adhially  fpeak. 

But,fuppofe  he  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
with  the  ufe  of  this  faculty,  I  ftill  maintain, 
that  his  being  pofTeffed  of  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  it,  by  having  both  the  human  in- 
telligence and  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
joined  to  the  difpofitions  and  affedions  of 
his  mind,  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  him  a  man.  And  it 
appears  very  extraordinary  to  fuppofe  that 
*  Tcttiofntd^  EngUb  Tr^ixiflauoji,  p.  246. 
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he  IS  of  another  fpecies,  not  becaufe  h^ 
wants  any  organs  that  we  have,  fuch  as  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
make  the  ian:ie  ufe  of  them  ;  ^  thing  which 
I  have  {hewn  is  a  matter  of  art,  and  not  to 
be  acquired  but  by  men  who  have  lived  long 
together  in  dofe  intcrcourfe,  and  pra&iied 
other  arts.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that,  if  men  have  had  nooccaiion 
to  live  together  in  that  kind  of  RriCt  fbctety, 
but  have  been  able  to  fubfift  upon  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  earth,  with  few  or  no  arts, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outang, 
they  fhould  not  have  acquired  a  language. 
And  thus  much  with  rcfpe£t  to  Mr  BuflFon's 
opinion  concerning  this  animal. 
\  r  come  now  to  examine  Linnaeus*s  opi- 
nion. He  agrees  with  me,  that  fpeaking  is 
not  cflential  to  man;  for  he  makes  the  cha- 
raderiftics  of  the  wild  man  to  hz  four-foot^ 
ed^  mutCy  and  roughs  or  hairy*.  As  to  the 
Orang  Outang,  he  makes  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Troglodyte — calk  him  homo  ^ 
noclunius — fays  that  he  is  to  be  found  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  ^thiopii*  aod 
in  the  caves  of  Java,  Amboina,  and  Tcrna- 
tea.  His  colour  is  white ;  he  walk$  ered.; 
is  of  lefs  ftature  than  ours,  by  a  half;  Lis 

•  Tetrafur,  ?nuitu»  hirfuius.     Syftcm.  N^C^ 
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Cfet  are  of^  an  orbicular  form,  with  other 
paiticulars  concerning  his  make.  He  Uvea 
five  and  twenty  years.  Ke  is  almoft  blind 
in  day  light,  and  then  lurks.  At  night  hi 
feea,  comes  out  and  fteels :  He  makes  a 
hiflSng  noife  in  fpeaking.  He  belieres,  the 
Earth  was  made  upon  his  account,  and  that 
fomc  time  or  other  he  is  to  govern  it  *.  This 
animal  Linnaeus  makes  the  fame  with  the  O- 
ring  Outang,  or  homofyheftris^  of  Bontius. 
Buf  it  is  impoifible  he  can  be  the  fame  with 
the  great  Orang  Outang  which  Battel,  Schout- 
ten,  Mr  De  la  Brofle,  Guat,  and  fo  many 
other  travellers  have  feen.  Mr  Buffbn 
thinks  that  he  has  confounded  the  Orang 
Outang  with  the  white  Negroe.  But,  as 
Linnaeus  has  given  him  the  membrana  nic^ 
titans^  or  film  which  comes  over  the  eye, 

U 

*  *  Corpus  album,  inccfTu  ere^uoi,  noftro  dimidio  mi- 
'  nus.  Pill  albi,  contortupUcati.  Ocali  orbiculati :  Iride 
'  pupillaque  aurca.  Palpebrae  anticc  incumbentes,  cum 
'  xnembrana  nictitante.  Vifus  lateralis,  nodlumus.  Manu- 
'  um  digit!  in  credo  attingcntes  genua,  ^tas  viginti 
*  oainque  annorum.  Die  caecutit,  iatct;  noAu  videt, 
'  exit,  furatur.  Loquitur  fibilo;  cogitat,  ratioclnatur,  cre- 

<  dit  fill  caufa  fadam  tellureniy  fe  aliquando  iterum  fore 

<  impcrantcmy  fi  unquam  fides  peregrlnantibus  xnuliis/ 
Sjfi.  mt,  vol.  I./.  3}. 
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as  in  a  hawk,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  ia 
not  the  white  negroe  any  more  than  the  Orang 
Outang,  neither  of  which  has  this  mem- 
brane. But  the  animal  Linnaeus  here  de- 
fer! bes  is,  the  Troglodytes  of  Abyflinia,  and 
who  probably  are  the  fame  with  the  Tro- 
glodytes mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Of 
them  I  have  fpoken  in  a  note  upon  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapter,  pag.  245.  But  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  what  Linnaeus  means,  when  he  fays 
that  this  Troglodyte,  or  Orang  Outang,  is  of 
the  genus  of  man,  but  not  of  a  fpecies  of 
men  fuch  as  we  belong  to.  Nay,  he  will 
not  fo  much  as  allow  him  to  be  a  variety  of 
our  fpecies,  of  which,  he  fays,  his  having 
the  menibrana  niclitans^  and  the  length  of  his 
arms  or  hands,  is  a  clear  proof*.     In  the 

*  Genus  Troglodytac  ab  homine  dlftinftum,  adhibi- 
ta  quamvis  omni  attentione,  obtinere  non  potui,  nifi  al- 
fumcrcm  notam  lubricam,  in  ;iliis  generibus  non  conftan- 
tem.  Nee  dentes  laniarii,  rainlme  a  reliquis  rcmoti;  ncc 
nymphac  CafFrae,  qiiibus  carent  fimiae,  hunc  ad  fimias  re- 
duccre  admittebant.  Inquirant  autoptae  in  vivo,  qua 
ratione,  modo  notae  aliqiiac  exiftant,  ab  hominis  -genere 
feparari  cjucat ;  nam  inter  fimias  verfantem  opportet  efjejimi- 
am,  Appollodor, 

Spec  I  EM  Troglodytae  ab  homine  fapicnte  diftinftifli- 
mam,  nccnoftri  generis  illam,  nee  fanguinis  efle,  ftatura 
quumvis  limillimam,  dubium  non  eftj  nee  itaque  varieta- 
teni  credas,  quam  vcl  Tola  mcmbrana  niditans  abfolutc 
negat,  ct  manuum  longitudo  ;    voL  i.pag,  33. 
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frft  place,  according  to  the  philofophy  that 
I  have  learned,  man  is  not  a  genus,  but  one 
of  th£  lowed  fpecies  of  the  genus  animal^ 
below  which  there  is  nothing  but  individu- 
als.    He  is  defined  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  to  be  a  rational  animaU  capable  ofiiv^ 
telka  andfcience ;  according  to  which  de-^ 
finition,  every  rational  animal  with. that  ca-* 
pacity,  whether  mute  or  fpeaking,  black  or 
white,  great  or  fmall,  with  round  eyes  or 
long  eyes,  &c«  is  a  man.     If  thefe  variations 
go  to  the  race,  I  call  them  variations  of  the 
fpecies  \  fuch  as  that  of  black  and  white,  flat 
nofes  and  thick  lips,  which  are  the  diflFeren- 
ces  betwixt  us  and  the  negroes.    If  they  do 
not  go  in  the  race,  or  only  fometimes,  but 
not  conftantly,  fuch  as  deformities  among 
us,  and  the  difference  of  great  and  fmall, 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  our  ftrufture,  I  call  them  variations 
of  the  individuaL     If  the  variation  is  very 
great,  and  much  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  we  call  fuch  an  individual  a  mon'^ 
fer.     Of  this  kind,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, is  the  white  negroe ;  for  he  is 
produced  of  black  parents ;  and,  if  he  pro- 
pagate at  all,  of  which  I  am  not  fure,  he 
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does  not  beget  another  white  oegroe ;  ib 
tbat  there  is  no  race  of  fiKh  men.  And 
the  (ame  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  fpotted 
meO)  of  whom  Strahlemberg,  the  SwecUfh 
officer,  fpeaks  in  his  account  of  Siberia. 

But,  21/9,  It  appears  to  me  Tery  ftrange, 
that  an  animal,  which  thinks,  forms  opini«- 
oos,  and  fpeaks,  as  Linnaeus  has  defcribed 
his  Troglodyte,  (hould  not  be  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfcdly  diftin£b 
from  the  homo  Jaficns^  the  name  that 
he  is  pieafcd  to  give  us. 

It  may  be  true,  that,  not  having  (hidied 
Linnaeus's  fyftem,  I  do  not  underfiand  his 
method  of  arranging  and  dividing  the  fub- 
jeds  of  natural  knowledge,  and  perh^» 
I  may  not  rightly  apprehend  the  fenfe  of 
the  words  that  he  ufes.  But  this,  I  think, 
I  underftand,  that,  though  it  may  be  ufeful 
for  the  purpofes  of  anatomy  and  natural  hi* 
ftory,  to  obferve  the  feveral  variations  of  die 
bodily  flrudure  of  animals,  and  to  dafs 
them  according  as  they  have  or  have  not 
mammae^  for  example,  or  teeth  of  a  certain 
form ;  yet,  if  we  will  divide  philofophically, 
the  genus  of  animal  into  its  flibordinate 
fjpeciefes,  we  muft  fix  upon  fome  criterion, 
or  mark  of  difference,  by  which  one  animal 
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is  effimtially  diflinguiflied  from  another; 
tbat  is  to  fay,  I  muft  chufe  a  property  of 
the  mimaly  fuch  as  is  predominant  in  his 
nadirC)  and  from  which  the  mofl  of  his  o« 
ther  properties  refult.    This  property  in 
man  the  antients  underftood  to  be  intelli- 
gence) which,  therefore,  they  made  to  be 
the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  him  and  o-- 
ther  animals.     Now  Linnaeus  has  follow* 
ed  a  method  very  different;  for  he  has  fepa- 
rated  ntian  from  other  animals  by  his  ha- 
ving mammae^  and  fo  has  made  him  a  fpe- 
cies  of  a  great  genus,  which  he  calls  the 
Mammalia^   comprehending,  befides  man, 
many  other  fpeciefes,  and  particularly  the 
whale,  which  in  this  way  he  makes  akin 
to  us.     But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  right, 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  his  making  a  genus  as 
well  as  a  fpecies  of  man,  and  fubdividing 
him  into  two  fpeciefes,  the  homo  fapiens^ 
and  the  Troglodyte^  ox  homo  noSiumus?  The 
bwiofapiens^  as  he  has  charaderized  him, 
is  a  man  fuch  as  we  are,  with  intelligence, 
from  which  he  gives  him  his  denomina- 
tion, and  with  feveral  variations  which  he  has 
obferved.    After  this,  when  he  comes  to 
defcribe  the  Troglodyte,  he  gives  him  intel- 
ligence too  j  for  he  fays,  hp  thinks,  forms 
U3 
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opinions,  and  fpeaks.  But  he  is  perfedtly 
diftinft,  fays  he,  from  the  homofapiens  .^ 
And  why?  becaufe  he  has  a  membranani&i^. 
/Jitf,  which  the  homofapiens  has  not,  and 
longer  hands  or  arms  than  we.  And  thus, 
he  makes  this  membrane,  or  a  greater  length 
of  hand  or  arm,  to  be  a  charaderiilical  mark 
of  diflfierence  betwixt  two  fpecies,  without 
(hewing  them  to  be  properties  in  any  degree 
eminent,  or  the  foundation  of  any  other 
property  of  the  animal,  external  or  internal, 
of  body  or  mind.  I  muft  therefore,  till  I  am 
better  inftru£ted,  adhere  to  the  antient  me- 
thod of  arranging  and  dividing  things  into 
genus  and  fpecies.  If  Mr  BuflFon  had  ftu- 
died  this  method  fufficiently,he  never  would 
have  maintained,  that  an  animal  with  the 
human  intelligence,  and  having  the  capaci- 
ty of  fpeaking,  though  not  the  adual  exer- 
cife  of  it,  was  not  a  man.  For  good  logic 
I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  fcience  of  e- 
vcry  kind ;  and  our  philofophers  may  ob- 
fervc  and  experiment  as  much  as  they  pleafe; 
yet,  when  they  come  to  reafon  upon  thofe 
experiments  and  obfervations,  if  they  have 
not  learned  that  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cir 
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ccro  calls  it*,  by  which  things  are  arran- 
ged into  their  feveral  clafles,  and  every 
more  general  idea  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  the  fubordinate  and  inferior,  they  will 
fall  into  very  great  errors. 

But,  though  I  hold  the  Orang  Outang  to 
be  of  our  fpecies,itmuft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
I  think  the  monkey,  or  ape,  with  or  with- 
out a  tail,  participates  of  our  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  maintain, that,  however  much  his 
form  may  refemble  ours,  yet  he  is,  as  Lin- 
naeus fays  of  the  Troglodyte,  nee  nojiri  ge^ 
neris^  necfanguinis.  For,  as  the  mind,  or 
internal  principle^  is  the  chief  part  of  e- 
very  animal,  it  is  by  it  principally  that  the  an- 
tients  have  diftinguifhed  the  feveral  fpecie- 
fes.  Now,  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr  BufFon, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fuGt  that  cannot  be 
contefted,  that  neither  monkey,  ape,  nor 
baboon,  have  any  thing  mild  or  gentle, 
tradable  or  docile,  benevolent  or  humane, 
in  their  difpofitions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  malicious  and  untradlable,  to  be  govern- 

U4 

•  Cicero  fpeaking  of  this  art,  fays  it  is  «  ars,  quae  do- 

*  cct  rem  univcrfam  tribuere  in  partes,  latcntcm  explicarc 

*  definiendo,  &c.  And  a  little  after,  he  calls  it  *  omnium 
f  artium  maximam.'    Brut»/tvc  Dc  clar.  OraU  caf^  4i« 
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ed  only  by  force  and  fear,  and  without  any 
gravity  or  compofure  in  their  gait  and  be« 
haviour,  fuch  as  the  Orang  Outang  has* 

But,  although  they  have  not  the  afFeAions 
or  difpofitions  of  men,  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  they  have  9,  great  deal  of  the  human 
lagacity.  They  do  not  ufe  a  ftick  for  a  wea* 
pon  as  the  Oang  Outangs  do,  but  they  ufe 
miffilesy  and  will  pelt  a  man  with  nut8,  or 
fLUj  other  hard  fruit*  And  they  ufe  thb 
method  of  throwing,  in  their  contrivance  to 
rob  an  orchard,  as  ddcribed  by  Kolben  in 
hia  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 
They  have  fomcthing  tooof  thehumaQfacul-- 
ty  of  imitation :  But  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  mimicry,  or  imitation  by  ge- 
ihires ;  for  they  do  not  imitate  by  the  voice, 
us  man  does.  And  this  is  by  fome  thought 
to  be  the  reafon  why  they  have  not  invent-^ 
ed  a  languagCt  But  I  think  there  are  two 
better  reafons  for  it.  The  firft  is,  that  they  arc 
not  o^ble  of  intelled:,  or  of  forming  ideas. 
And,  zdfyj  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  fo  clofely  united  in  focietyas  is  ne- 
eeffaryfor  the  invention  of  a  language.  But, 
fuppofe  that  their  capacity  were  greater,  and 

*  See  the  pofikge  qsotedby  BuffoBj  Nat.  Hift.  Tol-  I4t 
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diat  they  could  foroi  ideas,  if  is  certaio 
tbat  they  have  not  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation by  the  Toice,  fuch  as  a  parrot  or  jack- 
daw has,  otherwife  they  might  be  taught 
to  {peaky  as  thefe  animals  are  taught. 


CHAP.        V. 

Omiinuation  of  the  Suhjeil — General  Rules 
for  Definition — Application  of  thofe  Rules 
to  the  Definition  of  Animals  in  general  and 
of  Man — That  this  Definition  applies  to 
the  Orang  Outang — Differences  between 
MS  and  the  Orang  Outang  accottnted  far. 


WHat  is  man?  is  a  queftion  of  fuch  cu- 
riofity  and  importance,  that  the 
reader  will  readily  excufe  my  beftowing  a- 
iK>ther  chapter  upon  it.  In  order  to  judge 
of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  proper  definition  of 
man  or  any  other  animal,  we  mud  know 
fomething  in  general  of  the  nature  of  defi-- 
nhion.  I  will,  therefore,  begin  with  laying 
dowa  fome  rules  concerning  it,  fuch  as  I 
bave  learned  from  the  ftudy  of  anticnt  phi- 
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lofophy.  For^  as  definition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  fcience,  there  is  nothing  more  ac- 
curately treated  of  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phersy  particularly  thofe  of  the  peripatetic 
fchool ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  Ariftotlc 
has  beflowed  more  pains  upon,  having  treated 
of  it  with  great  accuracy,  both  in  his  fecond 
Analytics,  and  in  his  books  of  Metaphy fics. 
The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  beftow  fo 
much  pains  upon  this  fubjedl ;  and,  particu- 
larly, it  has  been  much  negleded  by  our  na- 
tural philofophers,  though,  according  to  their 
method  of  philofophifing,  there  is  nothing 
they  fliould  have  ftudied  more.  The  antients, 
in  phyiics,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  began  with 
general  principles,  fuch  as  matter,  form,  and 
motion,  of  which  Ariftotle  has  treated  at 
great  length  in  his  eighth  book  of  General 
Phyiics,  entitled  in  Latin  De  Naturali  Au^ 
fcultatione  *•  Of  fuch  principles,  arranged 
and  put  together  by  divine  intelligence,  they 
firamed  their  fyftem  of  nature ;  whereas,  in 
natural  philofophy,  the  moderns  appear  to 
me  to  be  little  farther  advanced  than  natu- 
ral hiftory,   which  indeed   we  have  made 

more  full  and  complete  than  it  was  amon^ 
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the  antients.  But  we  have  nothing  that  I  think 
can  be  called  fcience  with  refpedb  to  natural 
things,  except  the  arrangement  and  diftributi- 
onof  them  into  feparate  and  diftindk  claffes. 
Now,for  this^cfefiniiion  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
as  well  as  divtfion^  with  which,  as  fhall  be 
fhewn,  definition  is  intimately  conncfted. 
And  yet,  the  two  great  naturalifts  of  this 
age,  Linnaeus  and  Mr  BufFon,  appear  to  me 
not  to  have  ftudied  either  fufficiently.  As 
to  Linnaeus,  if  he  has  defined  and  divided 
properly,  when  he  makes  a  genus  of  the  a- 
nimal  tnariy  and  divides  it  into  fpeciefes,  by 
fiich  fpecific  differences,  as  the  having  lon- 
ger or  (horter  arms,  and  the  having  or  not 
having  a  film  which  comes  over  the  eye,  he 
has  learned  or  invented  an  art  of  definition 
and  divifion  very  different  from  what  1  have 
learned,  or  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  phi- 
lofophy,  antient  or  modern,  that  I  know. 
As  to  Mr  BufFon,  he  rejeds  altogether  Lin- 
naeus's  divifions  into  genufes  or  claflTes,  and 
infifts  much  upon  nature  having  only  for- 
med individuals  *.  But,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
fliewn,  there  can  be  no  fcience  of  individu- 
als, and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing 

♦  Hift.  Nattir.   vol,  i.  p.  14.    VoLa.p.  160.    Vol, 
4*  P*  3^4*  ct/^/v. 
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bat  by  the  genus  or  fpecies  to  which  it  be« 
longs.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  aay 
man  trj  to  defcribe  any  particular  objed  of 
fenfe,  and  he  will  find,  that  he  can  do  it  no 
otherwife  than  by  referring  it  to  fome  genus 
or  fpecies;  or,  if  it  be  a  thing  of  a  fpecies 
unknown  to  him,  he  will  defcribe  it  by  cer- 
tain qualities  known  to  him,  that  is,  of 
which  he  has  formed  ideas.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, he  defcribes  the  thing  by  a  certain 
colour  or  figure,  which  he  fays  it  has  ;  but, 
before  he  can  do  that,  he  muft  have  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  colour  or  figure.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  but  by  knowing  ei- 
ther direftly  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  by  knowing  other  fpeciefes,  which  enable 
us  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  objed  un- 
known. If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
philofophy  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  without 
knowing  the  genufes  or  fpeciefes  of  things; 
and,  as  that  cannot  be  attained  without  de- 
finition and  ditifion,  it  fhould  feem  that 
a  good  fyftem  of  logic,  of  which  the  art  of 
defining  and  dividing  is  a  principal  part,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience.  As  therefore 
the  fubjed  is  of  fuch  importance,  I  will 
fhortly  lay  down  the  rules  concerning  defi- 
Qition  And  divifiooi  as  I  have  learned  them 
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ia  the  peripatetic  fchool^  and  I  will  apply 
thefe  rules  to  the  definition  of  man. 

Andt  firft,  with  refped  to  definition^  it 
confifts,  fays  Ariftotle,  of  two  parts,  the  gc^ 
nil/ of- the  thing  defined,  and  t\xQ  fpecifc 
difference.  The  genus  is  a  more  general  i- 
dea»  comprehending  other  fpeciefes  befides 
that  defined  ;  and  therefore  it  is  common  to 
that  fpecies,  and  thofe  other  fpeciefes  falling 
under  it..  The  fpecific  difference  is  that 
which  difiinguifhes  the  fpecies  defined  from 
thofe  other  fpeciefes ;  and  it  is  common  to 
all  the  individuals  falling  under  that  fpecies, 
as  the  genus  is  common  to  all  the  fpeciefes 
comprehended  under  it.  And  thereafon  why 
,  all  definitions  mufl  confift  of  a  genus  and  a 
difierence,  has  been  already  given  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  becaufe 
we  know  nothing  abfolutely,  but  only  rela- 
tively ;  and  the  intelleSiy  in  forming  its  i^ 
deas,  proceeds  by  obferving  what  they  have 
in  common,  and  wherein  they  differ;  where- 
zs^fenfe  apprehends  its  objedls  diredly  and 
immediately,  not  by  fuch  circuit  and  collcfti- 
on.  For  example,  when  I  fee  any  particular 
objed,  fuch  as  a>man,  I  perceive  this  oh]t€t 
immediately  and  diredly,  by  the  fenfe  of 
fight      But,  if  I  would  underftand  what 
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this  ohjcGt  is,  or,  in  other  words,  If  I  would 
make  of  it  an  objedl  of  intelled,  I  find,  that 
1  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  abfolutefy  in 
itfelf,  but  only,  what  it  is  relatmely  to  other 
things,  and  I  compare  it  firft  with  other  a- 
nimals  that  I  have  feen,  fuch  as,  a  dog  or  a 
horfe,  and  I  find,  that  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  them;  fuch  as  fenfation, 
growth,  nutrition,  &c.  Then,  I  compare  it 
with  other  individuals,  more  referabling  it 
ilill  than  thofe  other  animals,  and  1  find, 
that,  befides  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  animals,  it  refembles  them  in  rationa- 
lity, and  a  certain  figure  of  the  body.  What 
it  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  is 
called  its  genus.  What  it  has  in  com- 
mon only  with  thofe  animals  it  moft  re- 
fembles, and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
tlnguiflies  it  from  the  other  animals,  is  its 
specific  difference. 

The  genus  muft  not  only  be  a  more  ge- 
neral idea,  comprehending  under  it  the  fpe- 
cies,  but  it  muft  be  eJfentiaU  that  is,  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  fpecies,  without  which  it  can- 
not exift;  as,  for  example,  animal  is  the  ge- 
nus of  man.  Now  it  is  impolTible  to  con- 
ceive a  man,  that  is  not  an  aQimal. 
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Secondly,  The  genus  in  the  definition, 
ought  not  only  to  be  a  more  general  idea, 
and  above  the  fpecies,  but,  it  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately above  it.  For  there  is,  as  I  have 
likewife  obfer  ved  elfewhere,  a  progreflion  up- 
wards of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  till  we  come 
up  to  thofe  higheft  genufes  or  categories,  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  progreflion  ends. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  genus  of  animal  is 
the  T#  «^4^;c»»»  or  animated  body ;  the  ge- 
nus of  it  is  body;  and  again,  the  genus  of 
body  is  fubftance,  and  there  the  progreflion 
ends,  fuhjlance  being  one  of  the  categories. 
Now,  in  defining  man,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  neareft  genus,  anirnaU  not  the  remoter, 
fuch  ^Lsbodjfy  ox  fuhjlance.  For,  if  we  were 
not  to  mention  animal  at  all,  but  only^^- 
Jlancey  or  body^  the  definition,  would  be  evi- 
dently imperfedt,  becaufe  it  would  not  let 
us  know  prccifely  of  what  nature  man  was. 
If  again,  befides  animaU  we  fliould  include 
in  the  definition  thofe  higher  genufes,  it 
would  be  giving  many  definitions,  or  at 
leaft  parts  of  definitions,  inftead  of  one,  and 
going  beyond  the  thing  defined,  till  at  laft, 
we  Ihould  run  our  delSnition  up  into  meta- 
phyfics. 
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The  other  part  of  the  definition  is  the  dif^ 
fcrence^  which)  joined  with  the  genus,  con- 
ftitutesthefpecies;  and  thereforct  it  is  called 
xhitjpec'^c  difference.  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  method  of  divifion  takes  place;  .  For 
every  genus  may  be  divided,  according  to 
certain  differences^  conftituting  fo  many  dif- 
ferent fpeciefes,  under  that  genus.  Thus, 
the  genus  animal  may  be  divided,  widi  re- 
fpe^  to  the  mind,  or  internal  principle,  into 
rational diVid.  irrational \  according  to  the  coii^ 
ftitutionof  the  body,  into  fanguineous  and  ex-- 
fanguious\  according  to  the  method  of  ge- 
neration, into  oviparous  and  viviparous;  ac- 
cording to  food  or  diet,  into  carnivorous  and 
granivorous^  and  the  like.  If  in  this  way  a 
genus  is  properly  divided,  the  whole  extent 
of  it  is  ftiewn,  and  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
imder  it  properly  ranked  and  claffed.  Of 
tfcis,  fine  examples  may  be  ieen,  in  the  So- 
phijia  and  Politicus  of  Plato,  and  likewife 
in  Mr  Harris's  dialogue  upon  Art,  which  is 
tlie  beft  fpecimen  of  the  antient  dividing,  or 
diaeretic  manner,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  to 
be  found  ia  any  modern  book,  as  far  as  I 
know  *. 

♦  See  what  I  have  ftirthcr  faid  upon  this  fubjc^,  in  vol. 
2.  boek.  3*  p.  448.    whcfe  I  b^ve  fhewn,  that    Bifiiop 
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Now,  this  difference,  which  thus  divides 
die  genus,  and  conftitutes  the  fpecies,  ought 
to  be  fome  principal  quality,  fuch  as  is  the 
foundation  of  all  or  mod  of  the  other  re-» 
mar)cabie  qualities  of  the  fpecies.  It  ought 
alio  to  be  peculiar  to  that  fpecies,  and  not 
common  to  any  other  of  the  fame  genus. 
Now,  the  having  or  not  having  a  tnembrana 
m£HtanSj  or  long  or  fhort  arms,  are  fpecific 
differences  of  men,  deficient  in  both  theie 
reljpedB.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are 
triina]  qualities,  which  produce  no  remarka-* 
Ue  effeAs  in  the  animal.  And,  fecondly, 
they  are  common  to  men  and  other  animals, 
for  hawks  have  likewife  a  tnembrana  mSii^ 
tanSf  and  the  fimian  tribe  are  diftinguiihed 
by  longer  and  fhorter  arms. 

Another  thing  to  be  particularly  obferved 
.concerning  the  fpecific  difference,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  found  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  fpecies,  and  in  them  only,  but  ia 
every  one  at  every  time.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  the  other  part  which  conflitutes  the  defini- 
tion, I  mean  the  genus;  for  there  is  certain- 
ly no  time,  when  any  individual  man  is  not 
an  animal  And,  I  fay,  it  is  the  fame,  with 
Vol.  L  X 

Biihop  Willins  has  very  fuccefsfulljr  ofed  this  dWidiag 
fDcthod  in  framing  his  univcrfal  language. 
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refpeS  to  any-proper  fpecific  difference,  fuch 
as  that  of  rational  in  man.     But  how  is  this 
to  be  uaderftood  ?     Muft  a  man  be  always 
in  the  adual  cxercife  of  reafon  i    That  ia 
certainly  not  the  cafe.     This  fpecific  dffft^ 
rence,  therefore,  of  rational  does  not  confift 
in  the  energy  or  adud  exercife  of  the  facul- 
ty of  roifon.     But  does  it  confift  irt  the  pof- 
iefiion  of  that  faculty  ?     Neither  is  this  true ; 
for,  Dthcrwife,  a  new-born  infant  would  not 
be  a  man,  for  he  certainly  has  neither  the 
aAual  energy  of  reafon,  nor  has  be  yet  ac- 
quired the  faculty*    He  has  thien  no  more 
than  what  I  call  the  capabiHty^  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty.  And,  up*^ 
on  examination,  we  (hall  find  it  to  be  fo 
not  only  in  man,  bnt  in  other  animals,  and 
Ukewiie  itt  vegetables,  that  they  have  not, 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  thofe  particular 
marks  of  difference  which  diftinguiffi  the 
^edes,  but  afterwards  acquire  them  ;  yet, 
from  the  beginning,  they  are  reckoned  of 
the  fpecies*  becaufc  they  have  the  capabili- 
ty.    And  thus,  it  appears,  that  the  adtual 
pofibffion  of  any  quality  is  not  neceffary  to 
chara£berize  uny  fpecies,  but  it  is  fufficient 
that  the  individual  have  the  capacity   of 
jMaqiilring  that  quality,  in  order  to  'be  deno* 
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mifiated  of  that  fpccies  of  which  fuch  qua- 
lity it  a  charadariftical  mark  of  difference. 
One  thing  is -to  be  obferved  concerning 
both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difference,  that 
theyconfift  notof  two  qualities  only,  but  com- 
monly of  more ;  for,  fuch  is  the  variety  of 
nature,  that  a  combination  of  ieveral  quali- 
ties is  required  to  diftinguifh  the  thing  de- 
fined from  other  things.     When  that  is  the 
cafCf  we  may  either  make  one  moft  general 
quality  the  genus,   and  throw  ail  the  reft 
into  the  fpecific  difference ;  or  we  may  join 
one  of  the  others  to  the  moft  generic  quali- 
ty, and  make  thefe  two  together  the  genus^ 
throwing  the  reft  into  the  fpecific  difference. 
Thus,  in  defining  man,  we  may  either  make 
animal  fimply  the  genus,   and  all  the  other 
qualities  we  think  proper  to  put  into  the  de- 
finition the  fpecific  difference ;  or,  what  I 
{hould  like  better,  we  may  confider  rational 
animal  as  the  nearer  genus,  and  animal  fim- 
ply as  the  remoter,  making  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference to  confift  of  all  the  other  qualities  we 
add  to  the  definition. 

Thfefe  are  the  rules  of  definition,  fuch  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  peripatetic  fchool; 
and  I  think  it  is  evident  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  things.    For  the  defi- 
Xz 
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nitioa  of  a  fpedes  muft  neceilarily  be  taken 
irom  the  iodiTidaals  of  that  fpedes.     Now, 
as  has  been  obfenred,  we  know  nothing  ab« 
fblutdy,  and  in  itfelf ;  but  only  relatiyely)  and 
bywhat  it  has  in  common  ^ith  other  things. 
And  a  definition,  like  every  other  ideay  is 
what  is  common  or  generaly  not  what  i^Jin^ 
gulatj  or  particular.     But  the  definition  can- 
not contain  what  the  individual  has  in  com- 
mon with  every  thing.     For,   otherwife»  it 
would  be,  inftead  of  a  definition,  a  long  de- 
fcription,  containing  many  things  unnece£> 
fary  and  fuperfluous.    *It  ought,  therefore^ 
only  to  ccmtain  what  the  individual  has  in 
common  with  thofe  things  which  it  refem*- 
bles  mofL     Now,  every  individual  is  mod 
like  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  (ame  fpe- 
cies.     Next  to  thefe,  it  mod  refembles  the 
individuals  of  other  fpeciefes,  but  which  are 
of  the  fame  genus.     Thus  an  individual  man 
jnoft  refembles  the  other  individuals  of  his 
own  fpecies ;  next  to  thefe,  he  is  likeft  to  the 
individuals  of  other   fpeciefes  of  the  fame 
genus,  viz.  animal.     The  definition,  there- 
fore, of  man  contains  the  qualities  which  he 
has  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies ;  and  likewife  fuch  as  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  individuals  of  other  fpeciefes 
ojf  the  fame  genus,    Tbe  lafl  of  thefe  makes 
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the  genus  of  every  definition.  The  other 
what  is  called  the  fpecific  difference.  And, 
by  thcfc  two,  the  thing  defined  is  fuffici- 
ently  marked  and  diftinguiftied  from  other 
things.  Lefs  would  not  be  fufHcicnt  for  that 
purpofe.    More  would  be  fuperfluous. 

Before  I  come  to  apply,  more  particularly, 
thcfe  general  rules  of  definition  to  the  defi* 
nition  of  man,  I  will  make  fome  obferva- 
tioQs  upon  the  method  of  defining  and  di- 
viding animals  in  general  *•  They  are  di- 
vided, either  into  certain  genufes,  compre- 
hending different  fpeciefes,  or  they  are  di- 
vided intofpeciefes  only,  having  under  them 
nothing  but  individuals. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  it  is 
much  followed  by  Linnasus,  and  his  whole 
fyftem  of  nature,  with  regard  both  to  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  is  founded  upon  it. 

•  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  things  of  our  own 
making,  fuch  as  our  ab(lrad  notions,  may  be  defined  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  generated  or  produced. 
In  this  way,  Euclid  has  defined  a  cone  and.  a  cylinder, 
and  every  geometrical  figure  might  be  defined  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  are  the  moll  perfe&  of  all  defini-. 
tioai,  becaufe  they  give  us  the  conlUtuent  principles, 
and  very  efience  of  the  thing.  But,  as  we  have  not  this 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  fuch  as  animals,  we 
caanDt  define  thpm  otherwife  than  by  wh^t  they  have. 
in  common  with  one  another,  in  the  manner  abovQ 
mentioned. 

X3 
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of  any  kind,  are  found  to  have  in  common, 
fuch  quality  is  very  properly  made  the  ge- 
nus of  thofe  fpeciefes.  But  his  meaning  I 
take  to  be,  that,  \^lih  refpeft  to  animals, 
there  is  no  fuch  qyiility,  in  which  different 
fpeciefes  of  animals  agree,  as  ought  to  con«^ 
Aitute  a  genus  or  clafs,  comprehending  all 
thofe  fpeciefes.  That  there  are  qualities 
which  many  fpeciefes  have  in  common,  can- 
pot  be  denied.  But,  fays  he,  if  I  rightly  un- 
4erfla|id  him,  except  it  be  that  common 
quality  of  fenfation,  belonging  to  the  whole 
animal  nature,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, that  fidy  conftitute^  a  genus,  or  can 
be  a  grovpd  for  claffing  and  dividing  them, 
in  the  manner  that  Linnaeus  has  done.  And 
fo  far  I  muft  agree  with  Mr  Buffon,  that, 
unlefs  the  common  quality  be  fomcthing 
eflential  in  the  nature  of  the  feveral  ani- 
mals, fuch  as,  without  it,  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are,  tho'  it  may  be  obferved  by 
the  natural  hiftorian,  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  foundation  for  afforting  the  fe- 
veral animals  iqto  one  clafs  or  genus.  And 
I  muft  confefs,  I  think  feveral  of  Linnaeus^s 
divifions  are  of  this  kind,  particularly,  that 
great  clafs  ofhis,  the  Mammalia^  under  whiclj, 
fee  comprehends  a  §reat  number  of  animals^ 
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exceedingly  difFerent  from  one    another, 
and,  among   others,  fnan  and   the  ivhak. 
Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  man  and  the 
whriehave  mamniae  in  common  ;  yet,  as  it  is 
a  property  that  docs  not  appear  at  all  to  unite 
thefe  two  animals  in   one  common  nature, 
but  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  figure,  lize,  oeconomy,  and  man- 
ner of  living,   inftind,   or  difpofition   of 
mind,  and  even  with  refpedk  to  the  element 
in  which  they  live,  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  charaderiftic  of  the  genus ;  nor  can  fuch 
diviGons,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  much  to 
the  advancement  ot  knowledge.  Of  this  kind 
alfo,  I  reckon  that   mark  of  diftin£tion  by 
which  he  has  diftinguifhed  what  he  calls  the 
Orang  Outang  from  our  fpecies,  or  the  homo 
fapiensy  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  us,  viz.  the  mem-' 
brana  ni^itans  dihoyemcnuonGd.  And,  in  the 
fame  way,  I   confider   the  number  of  toes 
and  fingers,  whether  they  be  three,  four,  or 
five  J  what  npmber  of  teeth  the  animal  has ; 
whether  he  has  horns  upon  his  feet  or  not ; 
whether  he  has  teats;  and  whether  the  hairs 
of  his  tail  cover  it  all,  or  only  the  point  of 
it.     Many  of  thefe  things  are  properly  e^ 
nough,  I  think,  called  by  Mr  Buffon  parts 
(xcrefcenty  or  fupemumerary^  which  may 
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not  be  intended  by  nature  for  any  particu- 
lar purpofc,  but  are  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  general  frame  or  cpnftitution 
of  the  animal,  which,  no  doubt,  by  Nature, 
is  intended  for  a  certain  purpofe,  but  of 
which  thofe  parts  are  no  more  than  excref- 
cent  appendages.  See  BufFon,  torn.  5.  p. 
103.  et/eq.*. 

But,  though  I  fo  far  agree  with  Mr  Buf^ 
fon,  I  cannot  go  the  length  he  does,  of  re- 
jed^ing  all  divifion  into  clafles  or  genufes ; 
and,  wherever  I  find  feveral  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals  united  in  a  quality  which  has  a  great 
influence  upon  their  natures,  I  think  it  is 
very  properly  made  a  mark  of  reparation  of 
thofe  animals  from  others,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  proper  charadteriilic  of  a  ge- 
nus.   Thus,  of  the  feveral  divifions  I  gave 

*  By  what  I  have  fiud  here  of  Lionaeus's  daflcs  and 
orders,  I  would  aot  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  they 
are  altogether  afele&»  and  improper;  I  only  fay,  they  are 
not  fciendfic ;  and  I  am  told,  by  thofe  who  have  (bidied 
hit  fy  Rem  much  more  than  I  have  done,  that  they  are  not 
given  by  him  lu  natural  and  fcientific  divifions  of  ani- 
bials,  which  ought  certiunly  to  be  taken  from  the  whole 
animal  confidered  complexly,  not  from  any  particular 
part  or  pr<^erty  of  it»  but  only,  as  artificial  arrange- 
menti*  vrhidi  may  be  u&fid  in  ixacliing,  by  fenring  th(p 
purppfe  of  a  nomenclature  or  di^onary. 
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above  of  animal^  tdkea  from  the  internal 
principle,  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  the 
method  of  procreating  the  fpecies,  or  fup- 
porting  the  individuaUas  many  different  ge- 
nufee  may  be  conilituted,  by  which  animals 
are  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  fan* 
guineous  and  exfangueous,   oviparous  and 
viviparous,    frugivorous  and   carnivorous; 
thefe  being  qualities  common  to  many  dif* 
ferent  fpecieies  of  animals,  and  fuch  as  di- 
ftinguifli  them  eflentially  from  one  another. 
Again,  fome  animals  can  only  live  in  the  e- 
lement  of  air,  others  only  in  the  element  of 
water,  and  fome  in  both.     This  undoubted- 
ly makes  a  great  difference,  not  only  as  to 
the  outward  figure  and  the  inward  organi- 
zation, but  alfo  with  refped  to  the  whole 
oeconomy  or  manner  of  life.     Therefore,  I 
think,  animals  are  very  properly  divided  in- 
to terreftrial,  aquatic, and  amphibious:  And, 
in  the  definition  of  an  animal,  ^ny  one  of 
thefe  clafles  may  very  properly  be  made  the 
genus.     Mr  Buffon  himfelf,  though  he  doth 
not  any  where  formally  admit  of  this  divi- 
fion,  yet  he  frequently  fuppofes  it,  as  when 
)ie  ikys  that  the  feal,  and  another  animal 
which  he  names,  are  the  only  animals  that  are 
properly  amphibious.    And>  indeed^  k  is  al« 
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moft  impoffible  to  treat  of  animals  witfaoot 
making  this  divifion  of  them. 

Again,  of  the  terreftrial  animals,  fame  fly, 
others  only  walk  on  the  earth.     This  dif- 
ference muft  certainly  produce  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  formation  of  thofe  animals, 
in  their  oeconomy,  and  their  inftind;  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  that  of  this  fubdivifion  of 
the  genus  of  terreftrial  animals  may  be  pro- 
perly made  two  other  genufes,  the  volatile 
and  the  ambulatory^  as  they  may  be  called. 
The  divifioa  alfo  above  mentioned,  taken 
from  Ariliotle,  of  animals,  into  gregarious, 
folitary,  and  mixed,  is  of  a  kind  that  very 
properly  diftinguifhes  animals  into  different 
claflfes,  of  different  natures  and  inilind^s;  and 
therefore,  they  are  fitly  made  fo  many  ge- 
nufes.    And,  without  giving  more  inftan- 
ces,  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  definition  which  diredls  that  the 
genus  fhould  be  made  a  part  of  every  defi- 
nition, will  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  to  o- 
ther  things ;  and   that,  therefore,  BufFon  is 
miftaken  when  he  rejeds   this  rule  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  he  had  done  much 
better  to  have  followed,  if  not  the  divifions 
and  arrangements  of  Linnaeus,  thofe  of  A* 
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riftode*,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found, 
upon  careful  examination,  to  be  the  bed  that 
have  hitherto  been  difcovered.  This  much, 
at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  no  philofopher  we 
know  of,  ever  fhidied  method  and  arrange- 
ment fo  much  as  Ariftotle^  or  has  explained 
fb  well  the  nature  of  definition  and  divi- 
fion.. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  BufFon  is  as  Angular, 
with  refpe^l:  to  the  fpecies  of  animals.  He 
fays,  that  the  only  thing  that  difcriminates 
(peciefes  is  the  individuals  en|;endering  to« 

•  It  has  been  obfervcd  by  many  moderns,  that  the  an- 
cteat  philofophy,  and  particularly  their  philofophy  of 
nature,  is  too  abftraa  and  metaphyfigal,  not  fuffictently 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation.  But,  whoever 
reads  Ariftotle's  hiftory  of  animals  with  proper  attention, 
wiU  find  there,  a  collection  of  fadls  and  obfervations,  fuch 
as  is  really  furprifmg,  and  could  not  have  been  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  one  man,  but  of  thouiands,  employed  bj 
his  pupil  Alexander,  to  collet  for  him  materials  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  thea 
known*  But  the  digefting  and  arranging  them  was 
left  to  the  philofopher,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
Alexander,  with  no  lefs  fum,  it  is  faid,  than  eight  hun- 
dred talents.  This  monument  of  his  love  of  learning,  and 
munificence  to  the  learned,  has  outlived  almoft  all  the 
other  monuments  of  this  conqueror  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  more  ufcful  to  pofterity,  fo,  it  ought  to  give  him 
more  lafting  fame,  than  all  his  other  great  aftions  puc 
together. 
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gether,  and  the  offspring  of  fuch  copulati 
engendering  Hkewife  *.  In  this  way,  it  a 
not  be  determined,  that  any  two  animals 
of  the  fame  fpecies  till  the  third  generatic 
fo  that  our  knowledge,  in  this  refped,  m 
depend  upon  a  fafl:  which,  in  all  cafes, 
quires  a  contiderable  time ;  and,  in  ma 
cafes,  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impo 
ble,  to  be  afcertained.  According  to  \ 
rule,  indeed,  we  have  not  experience  or  < 
fervation  fufficient  to  determine  that  the 
rang  Outattg  is  of  our  fpecies.  For,  thoi 
we  know,  certainly,  that  he  copulates  m 
imv  females,  and  though  there  be  the  gr< 
efl:  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  offspr 
of  fuch  copulation  t»  we  have  no  fads 
which  we  can  be  alTured  that  this  offspr 
will  Qot,  like  the  mule,  be  barren  and  i 
fruitful.  But,  let  us  inquire,  whether  t 
new  difcovery  of  Mr  Buffon's  be  well  fo 
ded,  or  whether  nature  lias  not  furni{he< 
ther  marks,  by  which  we  may  determJ 

f  KeopiAgj  the  Swedifli  trayeller  above  quoted 
latei»tliat  he  himfelf  (aw  thje  offspring  of  a  woman  I 
Orang  Oucang»  which  haring  In  it  all  the  vigour  oi 
wild  race»  immedlatdy,  when  it  was  bonip  began  t 
about,  and  to  climb  jipoa  crerjr  thing. 
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with  ai  great  certainty  as  can  be  required  in 
natural  things,  whether  two  animals   be  of 
the  (amc  fpecies,  without  waiting  the  iffue  of 
experience  and  obfcrvation,  which,  in  many  * 
cafes,  may  be  impraAicable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  Mr  BuflFon,  that,  tho' 
two  animals  engender  together,  yet,  if  the 
offspring  do  not  likcwife  engender,  it  is  proof 
negative  that  thofc  two  animals  are  not  of 
the  fame  fpecies.     But  is  there  no  other  proof 
of  animals  being  of  different  fpecicfcs?  Sup- 
pofc  two  animals  quite  unlike  one  another 
in  outward  (hape,  inward  ftru<£ture,  and  like- 
wife  inilindt,  or  natural  difpofitionof  mind, 
nught  we  not  conclude,  with  great  affurance 
of  not  being  miftaken,  that  thefe  two  ani- 
mals would  either  not  copulate,  or  that,  if 
they  did^  their  offspring  would  not  produce? 
I  think  we  might,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
aoimals  coming  together  in  the  way  of  co- 
pulation, and  producing  an  offspring  which 
is  likewife  produdive  of  its  like,  mud  depend 
upon  a  fimilarity  of  configuration  of  the 
parts  external  and  internal,   and  likewife  of 
the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  a^ 
nimal ;  fo  that,  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  not 
to  be  found,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ani- 
mals are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies.     And,  on 
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the  other  handy  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  per-» 
crivedt  we  majy  with  equal  certaiotyy  con- 
cltide»  that  the  aoimals  are  of  the  fame  (pe-» 
des.  For  it  is  evident,  that  this  property  of 
producing  and  reproducing  muft  depend  up- 
on certsun  qualities  of  body  and  mind;  and 
mud  be  the  refult  of  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
the  three  things  I  hare  mentioned,  viz.  the 
external  form,  the  inward  ffaiidlure,  or  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind 

As  to  the  external  form,  though  it  be 
true  what  Buffbn  (ays,  that  it  is  to  be  conii- 
dered  only  as  drapery,  and  that  the  inter- 
nal form  is  the  real  figure  of  the  animal, 
and  is  that  which  chiefly  makes  the  diffe- 
rences among  animals  ^ ;  yet  I  think  it  mufl 
be  admitted  that  this  natural  drcfs  of  the  a- 
nimal  is  at  leaft  a  fign  of  the  inward  confi- 
guration ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  inflance 
can  be  given,  where  tb's  fign  is  fo  deceitful, 
that,  though  the  outward  appearance  be  ex- 
adly  the  fame,  yet  x\ffi  inward  is  quite 
different,  and  the  animals  of  different  fpe- 
ciefes.  The  fimilarity,  therefore,  of  the  out- 
ward form  is  the  firft  rule  that  I  lay  down 
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fbr  afcertaining  the  identity  of  the  fpe- 

But  let  U8  fuppofe,  that  nature  may  have 
deeelved  us  by  this  mark,  and  that  there  are 
creatures  which  perfedly  referable  one  ano- 
ther in  outward  fliape,  yet  are  not  of  the 
Gune  fpecies,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  cafe, 
where  both  the  outward  and  inward  confi- 
guration are  exa£tly  the  fame,  or  no  more 
difference  to  be  found,  than  is  to  be  found 
betwixt  individuals  confefledly  of  the  fame 
rpecies  ?  for  the  variety  of  nature  is  fuch, 
that  no  two  individuals  of  the  fame  ipecies 
ue  exadly  like  one  another,  not  even  two 
leaves  of  the  fame  tree  ;  I  afk  whether,  in 
ill  the  variety  of  nature,  there  be  found  one 
example  of  two  animals  refembling  each  o- 
:her  fo  perfedly,  and  yet  different  in  fpd- 
:ies? 

But,  further,  let  us  .^ppofe  likewife  a  re- 
[emblance,  not  only  in  the  corporeal  form, 
nward  and  outward,  but  likewife  of  the  in- 
ward principle,  which  directs  the  motions 
ind  adions  of  the  animal,  and  is  the  fouxxie 
>f  all  its  fentiments,  inclinations,  and  affec- 
ions  ;  I  alk  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
iigy  of  nature,  if,  with  this  triple  conformi- 
Vol-  L  Y 
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ty  of  outward  {hape»  inward  organization, 
and  the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the 
mind)  two  animals  ihould  be  found  diffe- 
rent in  fpecies  ?  If  it  were  otherwife,  there 
,  would,  indeed,  be  an  end  of  ^Xfpecijic  dif^ 
fcrence  with  refpeft  to  animak,  and  there 
would  be  no  difcritnination  of  their  fpecie- 
fes,  except  by  a  fa£t  requiring  fo  much  time 
and  obfervation  to  verify,  that,  in  many  ca- 
fes, we  could  not  determine  whether  the  a- 
nimals  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  not. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  general  rules  of  definition.  I 
have  alfo  applied  thofe  rules  totbe  definiti- 
on of  animals  in  general,  and  have  (hewn 
that  all  animals  muft  be  defined  by  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  the  three  things  above;  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  outward  fhape,  the  inward 
configuration,  or  the  natural  habit  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind.  And  I  come  now  to  ap- 
ply thefe  general  rules  to  the  definition  of 
man. 

The  Peripatetic  definition  of  maij  is,  a  rcH 

tumalanimaU  mortal^  capable  oftntelkSland 

fcience  *.    The  genus  of  this  definition  may 
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be  confiderednot  as  animal  fimply,  but  ratio^ 
nal  ammalj  that  is  to  fay,  as  I  have  clfewhere 
explained  it,  that  kind  of  animals  that  have 
the  comparative  faculty,  by  which  they  com- 
pare things  together,  deliberate  and  refolve, 
fuch  as  horfe,  dog,  elephant,  and  other  ani- 
mak  of  the  better  fort  j  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
t&e  proper  fenfe  of  the  Greet  word  A.y«MN 
And,  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  other  philofophers  of  Greece  muft 
be  underftood,    when  they  maintain  that 
animals,     having  fenfe  and   memory,  are 
rational  *.      The  fpecific  diflFerence  may 
cbniift,    as  I   have   obferved,    of    more 
than  one  thing.    And,  here,  it  confifts  of 
two,  viz.  mortal^  by  which  man  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  intelligences  that  are 
immortal ;     and  the  capability  of  intelkSl 
arndfcienccj  by  which  he  is  differenced  from 
thjB  brutes  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
they  have  the  rational  or  comparative  facul- 
Y  z 

•  Sec  Porphyr.  De  ahftin.  lib.  3.  <r.  i.  et  6.  in  fine. 
The  word  rational  in  Englilh,  does  not  denote  the  com- 
parative faculty  only,  as  the  word  A«yiiM»  in  Greek  does» 
but  it  is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fo  as  to  comprehend  intel- 
led;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  I  have  frequently  ufed  the  word  in 
the  coorfe  of  this  work. 
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ty,  are  not  fuppofed  capable  of  attaining  to 
intdleA  and  fcience.  And,  here,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  expreffion  worth  remarkiog. 
He  is  faid  to  be  rational  or  logical ;  but  he  is 
faid  to  be  only  capable  of  intelled  or  fia- 
ence  *;  yet,  rational^  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved)  does  not  denote  the  adual  poffeffion  of 
the  faculty,  otherwife  a  new-bom  infant 
would  not  be  a  man ;  but  only  a  natural  ap- 
titude to  acquire  it.  But  the  difference,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  lies  in  this,  that 
the  infant,  when  he  grows  up,  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  acquire  this  comparative  faculty,  for 
which  he  has  only  an  aptitude^  while  he  is 
fo  young,  otherwife  he  would  not  be  a  man; 
whereas,  intelled  and  fcience,  he  may  never 
attain;  and  therefore  the  capability  of  thefe 
is  all  that  is  required  to  make  him  a  man. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  de- 
finition, it  is  evident,  that  it  is  taken  chiefly 
from  the  internal  principle  of  the  animal* 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  principal  in  all 
animals,  becaufe  it  governs  their  motions  and 

*  In  order  to  have  paade  the  exprefllons  fimilar,  it 
fliould  hare  run  thus,  in  the  Greek,  ^^01  A*yi»«^  '••^v, 
JUKI  i«-i^ii^yis«9- 
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adkms;  and,  as  every  animal  is  hj  nature 
deftbied  for  a  certain  courfe  of  adion,  and  a 
certain  oeconomy  and  manner  of  living, 
^diatever  prompts  and  direds  him  to  that, 
maft  be  accounted  principal  in  his  frame  and 
confiitution  *  And  if  this  holds  in  other  a-»- 
nimals,  it  does  fo  in  a  particular  manner  in 
man,  in  whom  the  internal  principle  is  fo  e- 
minent,  and  of  a  nature  fo  much  fuperior, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fully  exerted,  to  the 
iame  principle  in  other  animals.  It  is  there- 
fore, not  without  reafon,  that  the  philofo« 
phers  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  have  chofen 

♦  Ariftotle,  in  the  general  divifion  of  animals,  which 
he  gives  us»  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  firft  book  of  natu- 
ral luftory,  fays,  that  they  are  diflFerent  with  refpeA  to 
their  lives,  anions,  manners,  and  parts  &c.  At  h  lm^6^mi 

T«  «l«,  nti  r«  (A$^m,  Now  the  three  firfl  he  mentions,  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  refult  of  what  I  call  the  internal  prin- 
ciple* which  not  only  makes  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  animal,  or  the  manners^  as  Ariftotle  calls  it, 
but  diredls  the  oeconomy  and  whole  manner  of  life ;  for 
which  laft  purpofe  we  mud  fuppofc  even  the  parts  oP 
the  body  are  framed.  As,  therefore,  the  internal  prin- 
ciple is  fo  predominant  in  the  animal  nature,  Ariftotle 
liasj  given  very  great  attention  to  it,  bellowing  a  whole 
book  upon  it,  and  the  longed  book  in  the  work,  v/'r* 
Kb.^.  And  indeed  he  appears  to  me  to  make  it  the  prin** 
cipal  diftinAion  of  animals. 
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to  take  the  definition  of  man  from  his  mind  ; 
and  there  are  other  animals,  which  I  think 
might  not  improperly  be  defined  in  the  fame 
way.  The  dog,  for  example,  is  not  fo  much 
diftinguilhed  from  either  the  fox  or  the  wolf^ 
though  of  a  diflFerent  fpecies  from  them,  by 
his  outward  or  inward  make,  as  by  his  dif- 
podtion,  humane,  friendly,  and  aflFedio* 
nate  *. 

But,  though  man  be  thus  properly  defined 
from  his  better  part,  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der us  from  taking  into  the  definition,  the 
form  of  the  body,  as  fome  of  the  antientsi 
did.  We  may  fay,  that  he  is  a  biped,  or  ra- 
ther, as  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  it,  more  a-: 
dapted  by  nature  to  walk  ered  than  any  o- 

•  He  fcems  to  be  formed  by  nature,  for  a  companion 
and  friend  to  man;  and  HqiT)er,  I  think,  fays,  not  impro- 
perly, that  Tclcmachus  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  two 
dogs  with  him.  Buffbn  fays,  that  we  (hould  not  have 
been  able  to  cftablifli  our  empire  over  the  otlicr  animals, 
if  we  had  not  divided  them,  and  brought  over  to  our 
^^^ty  the  dog,  vol.  5.  p*  187.  who  indeed  has  been  a  moft 
faithful  ally  to  us,  and  contributed  mere  than  any  other 
to  the  deftnidion  of  his  fellow  brutes.  He  has  alfo  afCft- 
ed  us  in  deftroy ing  one  another  j  for,  in  antient  times, 
be  was  ufed  in  war  by  fome  nations,  fuch  as  the  Gauls 
and  the  Hyrcanians.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  4. — JEJian.  lib.  7. 
c.  58.  To  prove  that  he  is  not  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
either  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  Mr  Buffbn  tried  two  cxperi- 
ments,  which  he  has  related,  ibid,  p.  2 10.  <i  216^ 
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tlier  aoiinal.     We  may  add,  that  he  is  folid- 
ibotedt  has  broad  nails,  and  teeth  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  betwixt  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
and  the  granlvorous  animaL  We  may  make 
alfi)  the  defcription  of  his  mind  more  com- 
plete, by  mentioning  in  the  definition,  not 
only  bis  rational  and  intellectual   powers, 
but  his  mild,  humane,  docile,  tradable  dif- 
pofition,  capable  of  love  and  friendfhip,  and 
the  ftrongeft  attachments,  with  a  fenfe  of  de- 
cency, honour,  and  j  uftice.   With  thefe  addi- 
tions, I  think  no  body  will  deny,  that  the  Pe- 
lipatetic  definition  of  man  would  be  complete. 
And  the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  from  the  fads  ftated  concern- 
ing him  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  comes  up 
ID  this  definition  ? 

And  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
^8,  unlefs  we  be  refolved,  rather  than  dif- 
grace  our  nature,  as  we  imagine,  by  admit- 
ting the  Orang  Outang  to  a  participation  of 
it,  to  difbelieve  what  is  attcfted  not  only  by 
common  travellers,  but  by  philofophers  and 
learned  phyficians:  For  he  has  not  only 
the  human  form  both  infide  and  out,  but  he 
has  the  particulars  above  mentioned  relating 
to  the  mind,  or  inward  principle.    He  is 

Y4 
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fagacious  ♦  beyond  all  the  other  animals  inha«'  ■ 
biting  the  woods  ;  he  has  a  mildnefs  and  a 
gentlcncfs  in  his  nature,  which  is  really 
wonderful  in  a  wild  animal,  and  would  not 
be  found  in  him,  if  he  were  an  animal  of 
prey,  and  fubfiftcd  upon  flefti,  not  upon 
herbs  and  fruits  :  He  is  docile  and  tradable^ 
imitating  what  he  fees  us  do,  not  ridiculouf- 
ly  as  the  monkey  does,  but  with  gravity  and 
decency  :  He  is  capable  of  the  greateft  af- 
fedion,  not  only  to  his  brother  Orang  Ou-i 
tang89  but  to  fuch  among  us  as  ufe  him  kind-* 
ly.  And  it  is  a  fad,  well  attefted  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it, 
that  an  Orang  Outang,  which  was  on  board 
his  fhip,  conceived  fuch  an  afFedion  for  the 
cook,  that  when,  upon  fome  occafion,  he 
left  the  {hip,  to  goafliore,  the  gentleman  faw 
the  Orang  Outang  (bed  tears  in  great  abun- 
dance.    And,  lajilyi  the  great  Orang  Ou- 

*  Uitder  the  t*  nln  or  manners,  Ariftotic  comprehends 
not  ottlf  what  is  properly  denoted  by  that  word,  viz. 
the  diipofitions  or  afFc6tIons>  but  alfo  the  fagacity  and 
uoderftanding  of  man,  as  appears,  from  r.  3.  lib.  9.  of  his 
natural  hid ory,  where  he  fays,  T«  )f  nU  t*»»  ^^ia^,  mtrwt^ 

nmt  ifH^rnrm,  jMM-PMrr*  tuu  ufmK  So  that  what  Ariftotle 
calls  the  manners  of  animals,  comes  precifely  to  what 
I  call  their  Intenud  principle. 
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tang  cauTies  off  boys  and  girls  to  make  flaves 
of  dicxn,  which  not  only  (hews  him^  in  my 
apprehenfion,  to  be  a  man  *,  but  proves, 
that  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  miHl  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  for 
we  hear  of  no  nations  altogether  barbarous 
who  ufe  flaves. 

But  ftill  it  is  true  what  Bontius  has  ob- 
fcnred  in  the  paffage  above  quoted,  that  he 
wants  the  faculty  of  fpeech  belonging  to 
man ;  at  lead,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang 
Outangs  of  Africa  and  India ;  and,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  fpeech  was  natural  to  man, . 
the  objedion  would  be  invincible :  But  I 
think  I  have  proved  the  direct  contrary ;  and 
have  fliown  evidently,  by  arguments,  both  a 
friori  and  a  pojieriori^  that  there  is  no  na- 
tural language  belonging  to  man,  except 
what  belongs  to  other  animals  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  truly  faid  of  man  is,  that  he  has 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  as   well  as  many  other  faculties, 

*  It  is  given  by  Mr  Buffon»  as  a  certain  proof  of  bu- 
Tfitmiiyy  and  a  diftinguifliing  mark  of  difference  betwixt 
us  and  the  brutes —  <  car  rums  ne  voyons  pas  que  les  a- 
*  nimauz>  qui  font  plus  forts  et  plus  adroits,  comman- 
<  dent  aux  autrcs>  et  les  faflent  fcrvira  leur  ufage;'  vol.  u 
f.  160. 
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which  he  has  added  to  his  nature.  If,  there- 
fore, any  thing  concerning  fpeech  were  to. 
be  added  to  the  definition  of  man,  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  in  the  fame  way  as  intelkSl  ^ 
2indjcience  are  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  ; 
and  we  fhould  fay,  that  man  is  an  animal 
capable  of  fpeech.  Now,  that  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  has  this  capacity,  we  cannot  reafoqably 
doubt,  when  we  fee,  that  he  has  the  capa- 
city of  being  a  mufician,  and  has  a£tually 
learned  to  play  upon  the  pipe  and  harp,  a 
fad  attefted,  not  by  a  common  traveller,  but 
by  a  man  of  fcience,Mr  Peirefc,and  who  re- 
lates it  not  as  a  hearfay,  but  as  a  fad  con- 
fiding with  his  own  knowledge.  And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  (hows, 
that  the  Orang  Outang  has  a  perception  of 
numbers,  meafure,  and  melody,  which  has 
always  been  accounted  peculiar  to  our  fpe- 
cies.  But  the  learning  to  fpeak,  as  well  as 
the  learning  mufic,  muft  depend  upon  par- 
ticular circumftances;  and  it  fliall  be  fhewn, 
in  the  fequel,  that  men,  living  as  the  Orang 
Outangs  do,  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth,  with  few  or  no  arts,  are  not  in  a  fi- 
tuation  that  is  proper  for  the  invention  of 
language.  The  Orang  Outangs,  who  play- 
ed upon  the  pipe,  had  certainly  not  invent- 
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cd  this  art  in  the  woods ;  but  they  had  learn- 
ed St  from  the  negroes  or  the  Europeans  ; 
and  that  they  had  not  at  the  fame  time  learn- 
ed to  fpeak,  may  be  accounted  for  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways ; — either  the  fame  pains 
had  not  been  taken  to  teach  them  articula- 
tion ;  or,  fecondlvj  mufic  is  more  natural 
to  man,  and  more  eafily  acquired  than  even 
fpeech,  and  was  probably,  as  fliall  be  after- 
wards {hewn,  firft  learned  by  them. 

Theobjedion,  therefore,  when  thorough- 
ly examined,  comes  to  this,  that  the  Orang 
Outang  has  not  yet  learned  the  feveral  arts 
that  we  pradife ;  and  among  others  which  he 
has  not  acquired,  is  that  of  Language.     Ify 
on  this  account,  the  Orang  Outang  be  not  a 
man,thenthofe  philofophers  of  Europe,  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  America, 
maintained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  not  men,  reafoned  well ; 
for,  certainly,  the  Americans  had  not  then, 
nor  have  they  yet,  learned  all  the  arts  of  which 
their  nature  is  capable.  But  I  think  the  Pope, 
by  his  bull,  decided  the  controverfy  well, 
when  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  humanity 
of  the  poor  Americans :  And,  tor  the  (atne 
reafon,  we  ought  to  decide,  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  are  mecu    And,  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  me,  that  they  are  not  fo  much  inferior  to 
the  Americans  in  civility  and  cultivatioot 
as  fome  nations  of  America  were  to  us*  when 
we  firft  difcovered  that  country. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  theOrangOutang, 
particularly  the  Pongo,  or  great  one,  is  an 
animal  very  different  in  many  refpeds  from 
us,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  if  this  dif- 
ference could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  might, 
with  fome  reafon,  be  reckoned  an  animal  of 
a  different  fpecies.  But  I  think  it  is  eafily 
to  be  acc6unted  for  from  the  change  which 
culture  and  civilization  makes  upon  all  ani* 
mals. 

That  this  change  muft  be  very  great  will 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  the  natural  ftate 
of  animals  with  their  tame  domeftic  life. 
In  the  natural  ftate,  the  animal  lives  in  the 
open  air,  provides  for  himfelf  fubfiftence, 
which  is  cither  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  ileOi  of  other  animals,  if  he  be  an  ani- 
mal of  prey;  and  has  no  more  than  fuffices 
nature,  often  lefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tame  domefticated  animal  lives  under  cover, 
clofe  and  warm,  and  often  with  the  addition 
of  the  unnatural  heat  of  fire.  His  food  is  the 
artificial  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  flefh,  both  ve- 
ry often  prepared  by  fire.  And  many  of  them 
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are  fed  in  this  manner,  without  any  labour 
or  care  taken  by  them  to  provide  it.  Such 
a  total  change  of  the  whole  oeconomy  and 
manner  of  life  muft  of  neceffity  make  a 
great  change,  one  way  or  another,  upon  the 
animal,  both  with  refpeA  to  the  body,  and 
to  the  charaAer  and  temper  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is  this  mere  theory  and  fpeculation ; 
for  it  ia  a  certain  fad,  that  fome  animals 
have  been  fo  changed,  by  being  domefticated 
and  'educated  by  man,  that  the  original  and  ^ 
natural  animal  is  hardly  to  be  found  out 
Of  this  kind,  the  dog  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple. For  he  has  been  fo  much  handled^  as 
Bufibn  exprefles  it,  by  men,  that,  if  the  fox 
18  not  the  original  wild  dog,  which  Mr  Buf- 
fon  aflerts  he  is  not,  and  I  think  has  given 
very  good  reafons  for  his  affertion,  it  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  where  he  is  to  be  found;  for 
thofe  dogs  that  run  wild  in  America  are  cer- 
tainly not  original  in  that  country,  but  the 
offspring  of  tame  dogs  that  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.  Then,  there  is  that  common 
animal  the  hen,  which  is  fo  much  altered  by 
the  tame  houfed-life,  that  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly know  from  what  original  ftock  fhe 
came,  whether  from  the  partridge,  the  com- 
mon muir-fowl,  or  groufei  as  they  call  them, 
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the  black-cock  or  heath-fowl,  or,  what  I 
think  more  probable,  is  the  offspring  of  fome 
foreign  bird  that  has  been  imported  to  this 
country  ;  which,  I  believe,  is  likewife  the 
cafe  of  our  tame  ducks  and  geefe. 

But,  even  where  the  animal  is  not  fo  much 
changed,  by  being  under  our  care,  as  not  to 
be  knowable  in  his  original  date,  ftill  the 
change  is  very  great.  The  firft  example  I 
(hall  give  is  of  the  hog,  who  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  wild  hog,  an  ani- 
mal very  well  known  on  the  continent.  But 
tKofe  that  are  wild  differ  much  in  colour 
and  fhape  from  the  tame,  and  likewife  in 
fize,  the  wild,  particularly  the  males  of  them, 
being  much  larger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer  than 
the  tame.  The  inftindk  too  of  the  wild  is 
different  from  that  of  the  tame,  particularly 
in  this,  that  the  wild  boar  is  a  folitary  ani- 
mal, as  foon  as  he  grows  up,  and  can  live  z^ 
lone,  and  defend  himfelf  againft  the  wolf*. 
Whereas,  the  tame  kind  always  chufe  to 
herd ;  and  particularly  at  night,  when  they 
fleep,  they  have  the  clofeft  fociety  perhaps 
of  any  animal  known. 

*  Bofibn,  voL  5.  p.  no. 
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The  wild  cat  too  is  very  different  from 
thetamei  particularly  in  the  fize;  for  the 
wild  is  much  bigger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer. 

The  bullock  too,  in  his  natural  ftate,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  much  larger  animal  than  the 
tame;  for  there  have  been  found,  in  fome 
lochs  of  Scotland,  heads  of  bullocks  of 
monftrous  fize,  and  which,  there  is  all  the 
reaibn  in  the  world  to  believe,  were  the 
heads  of  wild  bullocks  inhabiting  the  woods, 
before  Scotland  was  cultivated  and  peopled 
as  it  is  now.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which,  for  what  I  know,  does  not 
fuffer  any  exception,  that  every  animal,  in 
the  natural  date,  and  in  a  country  and  climate 
which  are  natural  to  them,  provided  only  they 
have  nouriChment  fufHcient,  is  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  fame  animal  tamed  and  hou- 
fcd.  Even  in  Lapland,  where  one  fliould  think 
the  animals  would  iland  more  in  need  of  man, 
and  his  arts,  than  in  milder  climates,  it  is  a 
certain  fad  that  the  wild  rein-deer  are  larger 
than  the  tame  ^.  And  the  reafon  I  think  is 
obvious,  which  is  no  other  than  this,  that 
every  animal  muft  thrive  beft  in  that  ftate 

*  See  the  account  of  Lapland,  lately  publiidied  by 
Leenuns,  a  Danifk  miflloDary  in  that  country. 
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in  which  it  is  placed  by  God  and  nature. 
Nor  can  any  alterations  of  that  ftate  be  made 
by  human  art,  without  the  animal  being  im- 
paired in  fize,  health  of  body,  ftrength,  and 
longevity.     Now,  the  change  we  have  made 
in  the  natural  ftate  of  the  animals  that  we 
have  tamed,  and  made  fubfervient  to  our  ufe, 
is  very' great :   For,  befides,  the  change  of 
diet,  and  manner  of  life  in  the  particulars  a- 
bove  mentioned,  befides  the  ill  ufage  which 
they  commonly  fufFer  from  uSf  we  make 
them  propagate   in   an  unnatural  manneft 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  many  generations, 
muft  certainly  impair  the  vigour  of  the  race. 
In  all  fpeciefes  of  animals,  there  is  reafbn 
to  believe  that  nature  has  produced  as  many 
males  as  females  :  Accordingly,  many  ani- 
mals pair ;  all  thofe,  I  am  perfuaded,  whofe 
oeconomy  makes  it  neceflary,  that  both  pa- 
rents fliould  join  in  rearing  the  offspring, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft,  if  not  of  all  the 
oviparous.     And,  among  thofe  animals  that 
do  not  pair,  fiich  as  oxen  and  horfes,  where 
the  mother  alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  and 
provide  for  it,  till  it  be  able  to  provide 
for  itfelf,  thiough  the  ftronger  and  fier- 
cer male  will  no  doubt  have  the  ufe  of 
the  greater  number  of  females ;  yet  one  of 
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didfe  males  in  the  natural  ftate,  will  not 
ferve  fb  many  females,  as  we  make  him 
fenre  in  the  domefticated  (late;  and  the  fe- 
males likewife,  by  being  houfcd  and  pam- 
pered9  breed  oftener,  and  produce  more 
at  a  time,  than  they  do  in  the  natural 
ftate.  ihis  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  of  the 
animal  above  mentioned,  the  hog.  For  the 
wild  fow  breeds  only  imce  a  year;  whereas, 
the  tame  commonly  breeds  twice  a  year,  *• 
Nor  does  the  wild  produce  fo  many  at  a 
litter ;  for  (he  never  exceeds,  as  I  am  inform* 
ed,  fii^e  or  (ix;  whereas,  the  tame  produ- 
ces (bmetimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen^ 
tho'  ihe  have  but  fourteen  teats;  but,  for 
thist  Mr  Buffon  ought  not  to  accufe  na- 
ture of  any  defed  or  imperfedion.  Now, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  female  by  breeding, 
as  well  as  the  male  by  begetiing,  more  th^n 
nature  intended,  will  not  only  be  weakened 
thcmfelves,  but  their  race  will  be  impair- 
ed; efpecially  if  they  begin  to  breed  too  loon, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  animals  that 
are  houfed  and  pampered.  For  that  un- 
natural diet  and  warmth  brings  on  a  pre-- 

^  Baffon,  torn.  5*  p*  1 1 5- 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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mature  puberty;  than  which,  nothing  con-* 
tributes  more  to  weaken  the  race,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  breeders.  And  we  alfo 
hurt  the  young  animals,  by  either  taking 
them  altogether  -from  the  mother,  and  fo 
bringing  them  up  in  an  unnatural  way,  or 
by  taking  them  away  fooncr  than  ought  to 
be  done. 

Further,  not  only  are  animals  fo  much 
altered  by  culture  and  art,  but  likewife  ve« 
getables ;  fo  that  many  of  them  alfo  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  natural  itate. 
Flowers,  particularly,  have  in  this  way  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  change;  for,  o£  them, 
nature  has  produced  only  finglc-lcayed 
flowers,  at  leaft  this  is  the  general  rule,  to 
which  I  believe  there  are  very  few  excep- 
tions; but,  by  our  art,  we  have  doubled, 
tripled, or  quadrupled  the  flower-leaves;  in 
ihort,  multiplied  them  fo  much,  that  the 
plant  becomes  altogether  unfruitful,  and 
lofes  that  natural  faculty  df  reproducing  it- 
felf,  and  fo  continuing  its  fpecies,  wtirch  is 
common  to  all  animals  and  vegetables.  Of 
fruits,  fuch  as  pears  and  apples,  we  have 
piade  new  fpeciefes,  or,  at  leafl:,  great  varia- 
tions of  the  fame  fpecies;  and  one  clafs  of 
plants,  the  moft  ufeful  to  us  of  all,  we  have 
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cultivated  fo  much,  that  the  origin  of  it  is 
as  much  hidden,  as  the  fountain  of  the  Nile 
was  of  old.  The  plant  I  mean  is  corn;  of 
which)  tho'  there  be  feveral  fpeciefes,  I  do 
not  know,  that  we  have  difcovcrcd  with 
any  certainty  the  original  plant  of  any  of 
them.  Linnseus  thinks,  that  he  has  found 
out  the  native  country  of  fummer-wheat, 
which  he  feems  to  think  a  grain  different 
from  winter-wheat ;  BufFon  is  of  opinion, 
that  corn  is  originally  nothing  elfe  but  fome 
barren  grafs  of  the  meadow,  which  the  art 
of  man,  by  reiterated  culture,  has  transfor- 
med into  a  fruitful  plant,  the  chief  fupport 
of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world  *;  and  he 
thinks,  that,  by  being  often  fown  in  un- 
cultivated ground,  it  might  be  brought  back 
again  to  the  original  barren  plant  f. 

•  Buffon  torn.  5.  p.  195. 

f  Ibid  p.  196. — ^Tho'  I  be  pcrfuaded,  that  this  plant 
is  very  much  altered  by  culture,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  forauch  altered  as  Mr  BufFon  fays.  At  the  fame 
timcy  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Linnaeus  has 
faid,  that  a  fpccics  of  wild  wheat  is  to  be  found  G/>uii 
Bafcbiros  incampis  He\ntzclman\  Lifinaei  fpecies 'plantar.  126. 
But  the  beft  authenticated  account  I  have  found  oi  the 
original  plant,  of  one  fpecies  of  corn,  is  in  an  author 
whom  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  quote  often  in  the  fequcl, 
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If,  therefore,  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  fo  much  changed  by  culture  and 
art,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  of  man,  who  has 
certainly  cultivated  himfelf  more,  and  beea 
more  the  fubjedl  of  his  own  art,  than  any 
other  animal,  or  any  plant,  and  through  a 
longer  courfe  of  time?  For  man  muft  have 
firft  cultivated  himfelf,  before  he  could  cul- 
tivate any  thing  elfe.  Is  it  then  a  wonder, 
that  this  man  of  nature,  the  Orang  Outang, 
fliould  be  fo  diflPerent  from  us?  Or,  is  it 
not  rather  a  wonder,  that  we  fliould  find  in 
him  any  of  our  own  features?  Yet  the 
fad:  truly  is,  that  the  man  is  eafily  diflin- 
guifliable  in  him;  nor  are  there  any  diffe- 
rences betwixt  him  and  us,  but  what  may 
•  be  accounted  for  in  fo  fatisfadory  a  manner, 
that  it  would  be  extraordinary  and  unna-* 
tural,  if  they  were  not  to  be  found.     Kis 

Cahriel  SagarJ's  travels  into  the  country  of  llie  Huron s, 
in  North  America.  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the 
Hurons,  nor  any  of  the  North  Americans,  cultivate  any 
grain  except  Indian  com.  Yet,  in  that  country,  Sagard 
fays  he  faw  a  field,  which  appeared  to  him  at  a  didance 
to  be  a  field  of  wheat;  but,  upon  looking  nearer  to  it,  he 
found  that  the  ear  was  like  rye,  and  the  grain  like  oats. 
He  fays  alfo,  that  he  faw  there  likewife  wild  peas,  fo 
thick,  that  he  (hould  have  thought  they  had  been  fowii^ 
p.114. 
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body,  which  is  of  the  fame  fliape  with  ours> 
is  bigger  and  ftronger  than  ours,  at  leaft  in 
the  large  kind^  (for  there  is  among  them 
variety  of  fizes,  as  well  as  among  us),  ac- 
cording to  that  general  law  of  nature  above 
obferved.  His  mind  is  fuch  as  that  of  a  man 
muft  be,  uncultivated  by  arts  and  fcienccs, 
and  living  wild  in  the  woods.  And  parti- 
cularly, with  refpcGt  to  language,  if,  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  they  had  had  the  ufc  of  Ipcech,  it 
would  have  proved,  either  that  language  is 
natural  to  man,  the  contrary  of  which  I 
think  I  have  already  demonftrated,  or  that 
it  is  of  eafy  invention,  and  not  the  artificial 
thing  which,  in  the  fequcl,  I  hope  I  fliall 
prove  it  to  be. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
Orang  Outanj^s,  if  they  be  truly  men,  are 
in  a  ftate  fo  different  from  the  reft:  of  their 
fpecies  ?  The  fame  qucftion  may  be  a&cd 
concerning  the  Hivages  on  the  river  Ga])oc^,n, 
in  the  fame  country  of  Africa  ;  and  likt'\^  ifc 
concerning  the  fevcral  favuges  tli:it  h:ivc 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  lv4iroi)e  at 
different  times.  But,  fuppofe  we  could  give 
no  anfwcr  to  thefe  queftions,  it  would  be  no- 
Z  3 
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thing  extraordinary,  as  there  are  certainly 
many  fads  relating  to  man,  as  wellas  toother 
animals,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  but 
it  would  be  arrogance  and  prefumption,  there- 
fore, to  difbelieve  them.     That  men,  with* 
out  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fhould  be  found  in  the 
midft  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  is 
much  more  incredible  than  that  fuch  men 
fhould  be  found  in  Africa,  a  country  which 
we  are  fure  in  all  times  has  abounded  widi 
wild  men.     In  the  inland  part  of  that  great 
continent,  arts  and  civility  appear  to  have 
made  lefs  progrefs  thau  any  where  dfe,  per- 
haps, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  becaufe  there 
has  been  no  intercourfe  betwixt  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and,   if   it  were  wdl 
fearched,  1  have  no  doubt,  that  many  ftrange 
animals  would  be  found  in  it,  and,  among 
others,  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  From  thencCf 
in  all  probability,  both  the  woolly  haired  fa* 
vage  of  the  Gaboon  river,  and  the  Orang 
Outangs   have  migrated  down  towards  the 
coaft  *,  and  lb  have  been  difcovered  by  the 

*  Dr  Greenhill,  frcm  whom  I  got  my  infonnatiiM^ 
coaccrnmg  ihofc  fiivages  of  the  Gaboon  rircr,  fays,  r^^^ 
they  (ee»  almoil  eyery  week,  upon  thaccoall,  anima^  that 
thcT  never  faw  before,  which  had  come  from  the  inland 
couniTT. 
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more  civilized  inhabitants  there,  and  by  the 
EuFopeahs,  with  neither  of  whom  they  have 
mixed,  for  feveral  good  reafons  that  might 
be  given  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not  learned 
^language,  nor  any  other  of  their  arts.  One 
thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that,  if  ever  men 
were  in  that  ilate  which  I  call  natural,  it 
muft  have  been  in  fuch  a  country  and  cli- 
mate as  Africa,  where  they  could  live  with- 
out art  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Such  countries,  •  Linnaeus  fays,  are  the  na- 
tive country  of  man.  There  he  lives 
naturally;  in  other  countries,  non  nifi  co^ 
aiicj  that  is,J|y  force  of  art.  If  this  be  fo, 
then  the  fliort  hiftory  of^  man  is,  that 
the  race  having  begun  in  thofe  fine  climates, 
and  having,  as  is  natural,  multiplied  there 
fo  much  that  the  fpontaneous  produdLions  of 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them,  they  mi- 
grated into  other  countries,  where  they  v»-cre 
obliged  to  invent  arls  for  their  fubliltcnce, 
and,  with  fuch  arts,  language,  in  procels  of 
time,  would  ncceUarily  come. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Orang 
Outang,  bccaufc,  if  I  make  him  out  to  be  a 
man,  1  prove,  by  fact  as  well  as  argument, 
this  fundamental  propofition,  upon  which 

Z4 
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-  my  whole  theory  hangs,  That  language  is 
not  natural  to  man.  And,  Jecmdly^  1  like- 
wife  prove  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
fuch  as  I  fuppofe  it,  is  not  a  mere  hypothe- 
fis,  but  a  ftate  which  at  prefent  actually  ex- 
ifts.  That  my  fads  and  arguments  are  (b 
convincing  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Orang  Outang,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay ;  but  thus  much  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  faid  enough  to 
make  the  philofopher  coniider  it  as  proble- 

'  matical,  and  a  fubiedk  ^  cferving  tS  be  inqui- 
red into  *.  For,  as  to  the  vulgar,  I  can  never 
exped  that  they  fhould  acknowledge  any 
relation  to  thc^  inhabitants  or  the  woods  of 
Angola;  but  that  they  Chould  continue,  thro* 
ft  falfe  pride,  to  think  highly  derogatory 
from  human  nature,  what  the  philofopher, 
on  the  contrary,  will  think  the  greateft 
praife  of  man,   that,   from  the  favage  ftate. 


*  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be 
fent  out,  by  fome  carious  perfons  in  London,  to  travel  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  inquire  about  the  Orang  Outang,  andl 
other  curiofities  in  that  country.  And  there  is  one  tra- 
veller, "who  has  already  been  there,  and  who  is  now  up« 
on  his  way  home,  from  whom  we  may  expedt  to  hear  of 
this,  axid  other  wild  men  in  that  country. 
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in  which  the  Orang  Outang  lives,  he  fliould, 
by  his  own  Tagacity  and  induftry,  have  arri- 
ved at  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  fee  him. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  civil  Society. — That  this 
JProgrefs  Jheivs  it  is  not  from  Nature. 

WHAT  I  have  faid  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tan^i  in  the  two  preceeding  chap- 
ters, will  not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  foreign  to 
the  fubjedl  we  are  now  upon,  which  is  tc* 
(hew  that  there  has  been  a  beginning  of  fo- 
ciety  as  well  as  of  language.  The  Orang 
Outang  is,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  at  leaft 
in  one  of  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  in  the 
progrefs  towards  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  a  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
a  beginning;  and,  from  what  I  have  related 
of  the  Orang  Outang,  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  people 
more  civilized,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  at  leaft,  fuch  as 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  natural  diingS9  but  on- 
ly in  things  of  human  inftitution.     For»  firft, 
we  fee  men  living  together  in  herds*  like 
cattle  or  horfes,  without  even  coupling  to- 
gether, or  pairing,  as  we  fee  the  males  and 
females  of  certain  other  fpeciefes  do;  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  carrying  on  fome  common  bufi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  iifhing  or  hunting,  or  whatever 
elfe  may  be  neceifary  for  their  fufienance, 
though  without  any  thing  that  can  be  cal- 
led government  or  rule ;  and  of  this  kind  are 
the  inflances   that  I  have  quoted  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Herodotus,  and  modem  tra- 
vellers.    Next,  we  fee  them  fubmitdng  to 
government,  but  only  upon  certain  occafi- 
^ons;  and  particularly  for  the  purpofeof  felf- 
defence:     In  which  cafe,  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  other  animals,  fuch  as  fheep  and 
horfes,  who  are  not  by  nature  political,  in- 
flitute  a  kind  of  regimen  and  difcipline;  but 
which   appears   to   laft  no  longer  than  the 
danger.     Under  this  kind  of  occafionai  go- 
vernment, certain  inhabitants  of  the  Carrib- 
bee  iflands   were,   when  we  firft  difcovered 
thofe   illands.     They  had  chiefs  and  gene- 
rals in  time  of  war;   but,   in  time  of  peace* 
they  lived  under  no  government  at  all*. 
^  See  Labat*s  account  of  thofe  iOanJs, 
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The  hext  ftage  of  civil  fociety  I  ftiall  ob- 
fcnrc,  is  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  a  government  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war,  and  may  be  faid  to  form 
aftate.     This  government  is  adminiftered 
-  by  their  fachems,  or  old  men,  who  meet  to- 
gether in  council  to  deliberate  upon  public 
matters  ;  and  to  their  determinations  in  fuch 
matters  the  young  men  fubmit ;  but  without 
any  compulfion  or  punifliment,  if  they  are 
rcfraftory.  But,  in  other  matters,  every  man 
is  his  own  mafter,  fubje£t  to  no  controul, 
noi  even  that  of  his  parents.    For,  though 
they  have  all  feparate  and  diftindt  families, 
there  is  no  domeftic  government  among 
Acm;  neither  have  they  any  laws  or  judges : 
So  that  every  man  defends  his  own  rights, 
and  revenges  the  injuries  done  to  him.   • 

A  ftridler  and  more  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment obtains  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Etnxipe,  which  is  adminiftered  by  certain 
magiftrates,  known  under  different  names  in 
diflferent  countries,  according  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  to  which  every  member  of 
the  ftate  is  obliged  to  fubmit,  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  For  the  great  diffe- 
rence betwixt  this  ;rr:.vernmcnt  and  the  laft 
mentioned,  is  the   j[»ovvei    oi   ][m;ii{hment 
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which  the  magiftrate  aflumeS)  not  only  for 
oflFences  agaiml  the  date,  but  for  injuries 
done  to  aay  member  of  it,  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but  muft 
apply  to  the  magiilrate  for  redrefs ;  and  he 
alfo  determines  every  queftion  concerning 
right  or  property  among  the  citizens,  accor- 
ding to  eftabliflied  rules.  But  the  private 
lives  of  the  fubjeds  under  thofe  governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  as  little  fubjeded  to  rule,  as  in 
the  American  governments  above  mention- 
ed :  And  every  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  may, 
with  impunity,  educate  his  children  in  the 
word  manner  poflSble,  and  may  abufe  his 
own  pcrfon  and  fortune  as  much  as  he  plea- 
fes,  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bours, nor  attempts  any  thing  againft  the 
ftate. 

The  laft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  which 
the  progreflion  ends,  is  that  moft  perfedl 
form  of  polity,  which,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  governments  laft  mentioned,  joins 
the  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  like- 
wife  regulates  the  private  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  neither  of  thefe  being  left  tothe  will  and 
pleafure  of  each  individual ;  but  both  direded 
by  public  wifdom.  Such  was  the  government 
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of  aDtient  Sparta,  andfuch  were  all  the  plans 
of  government  devifed  by  Plato  and  other 
^ilofophers. 

Nor  do  focieties  differ  lefs  in  their  fizc 
and  extent,  than  in  their  nature  and  infti- 
tutions.  Some  of  the  earlieft  focieties  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  confided  only  of  fingle 
families.  The  family  of  Jacob  made  a 
focicty  by  themfelves.  The  Cyclops, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  a  barbarous  people  of 
thoie  times,  lived  in  that  way.  And 
Mr  Frezier,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South 
lea,  informs  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili  live  in  the  fame  manner 
at  this  day.  Some  of  thofe  families  produ- 
ced out  of  themfelves,  without  any  foreign  ' 
mixture,  great  nations.  This  was  the  cafe 
of  the  family  of  Jacob.  But  mod  na- 
tions have  been  formed  by  the  aflbciation  of 
feveral  families ;  not,  however,  a  great  num- 
ber at  firft.  For  the  Indian  nations  of  North 
America  confided  originally  of  no  more  than 
three  families,  which  are  yet  prcfervcd  a- 
mong  them  diftindt;  and  there  is  always  one 
of  them  that  is  accounted  more  honourable 
than  either  of  the  other  two  *.  The  Roman 

•  Whether  this  particxilar  be  mentioned  in  any  print- 
ed account  of  North  America,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
lUTe  it  from  the  French  Jefuite  I  mentioned  above,  whom 
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ftate,  in  like  manner,  confided  originally  of 
aflbciated  families;  a  clear  proof  of  which  is, 
that,  even  in  the  civil  ftatc,  the  antie&t  fa- 
mily-government among  them  was  prefer- 
ved  in  its  full  rigour,  infomuch,  that  the  fa- 
ther had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children.  From  fuch  fmall  beginnings)  na- 
tions have  grown  to  the  fize  [of  which  we 
now  fee  them ;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of 
mankind  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  families  into  nations,  of  fmall  na- 
tions into  great,  and  of  great  nations  into 
riiighty  empires.  Thefe  at  laft  become  too 
great,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight.  But 
they  are  never  broken  into  fuch  fmall  pieces 
as  thofe  of  which  they  were  originally  con- 
ftituted  :  For  I  doubt  it  is  a  miftake  to  fup- 
pofc,  as  fome  do,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
revolution  and  circle  in  human  aflFairs.  So 
far  from  that,  it  appears  to  me,  that  men 
are  ftill  going  farther  and  farther  off,  not 
from  the  flate  of  iiaturc  only,  but  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  fociety. 

TJiis  progrefs  in  civil  fociety,  and  the 
many  changes  and  revolutions  it  is  fubjed: 

I  reckon  a  better  authority  in  what  relates  to  the  Indians 
of  that  country  than  any  thing  we  have  printed. 
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to,  plainly  fliew,  that  it  is  not  from  nature, 
but  of  human  inftitution.  ^ov  nature  is  per- 
manent and  unchangeable,  like  its  author: 
And,  accordingly,  the  wild  animals,  who  are 
undoubtedly  in  a  ftatc  of  nature,  ftill  pre- 
fcrve  the  fame  oeconomy  and  manner  of  life 
with  no  variation,  except  fuch  as  change  of 
circumftances  may  make  abfolutcly  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
fpecies ;  and  the  variation  goes  no  farther 
than  that  neceffity  requires. 


CHAP.       VII. 

Authorities  in  fupport  of  this  Opinion  con^ 
cerning  the  natural  State  of  Many  from 
antient  Philofophers  and  Hiflorlansy  from 
Fathers  of  the  Church j  and  modern  Di^ 
'vines. 

THUS  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
both  by  fads  and  argument,  tliat  the 
political  ftate  among  men  is  not  from  nature, 
but  from  inftitution,  and  that  man,  in  his  natu- 
ral ftatute,  is  a  wild  animal  jVw  ithout  language 
or  arts  of  any  kind.  I  ihould  now  proceed 
Xo  affign  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  civil  fo- 
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ciety :  But,  before  I  do  this,  as  I  know  my 
opinion  concerning  the  natural  date  of  man 
will  appear  to  many  very  extraordinary,  I 
will  endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  authorities 
likewife ;  firft  premifing,  that  I  would  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  his  prefent  na- 
ture, and  of  his  prefent  (late  of  exiftence, 
not  of  any  former  more  perfed  ftate.  For,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  both  religion  and 
philofophy  teach  us,  that  man  did  once 
exift  in  a  more  perfed  ftate. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  authority  of 
Horace,  which  is  clear  and  decifive  in  the 
cafe,  as  appears  from  the  paffagc  which  I 
have  made  the  motto  of  my  book,  and 
which  I  (hall  explain  more  particularly  af- 
terwards. And  the  greater  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  his  authority,  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  beft  poets  the  Romans  ever  had, 
but  a  very  good  philofopher;  and  he  was 
of  that  (cQ.  of  philofophy  among  the  anti- 
ents,  which,  of  all  others,  attended  moft  to 
fadls  and  obfervations:  Whereas,  the  other 
antient  philofophers  dealt  more  in  theory 
and  fpeculation,  than  in  fadks  *. 

♦  It  was  a  great  faying  of  EpicuruS'--«y  futxirm*  r§if 
^eitfoututt — And  the  philofophers  of  that  fchool  may  he 
faid  to  have  begua  the  cjcpcrimciiul  philofophy. 
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The  next  authority  that  I  fliall  mention 
18  that  of  another  poet,  and  a  philofopher 
too  of  the  fame  fchool,  I  mean  Lucretius, 
who,  in  his  fifth  book,  v.  923.  etfeq.  de- 
fcribes  the  primitive  ftate  of  our  race  very 
accurately,  and  like  a  philofopher,  who  had 
inquired  much  into  fads.  After  telling 
how  we  lived  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  he  adds, 

Nee  commune  bonum  potcrant  fpc(flarc,  neque  ullis 
Moribus  inter  le  fcibunt,  ncc  legibus  uti. 
Qaod  quoique  obtulerat  praedae  fortuna,  ferebat, 
Sponte  fua,  (ibi  quifque  valere  et  vivere  dodtus. 

After  which,  he  proceeds  to  relate  how  men 
aflbciated  together,  which  he  afcribes  chiefly 
to  the  fear  of  wild  hearts,  and  how  they 
built  huts,  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  and 
reared  families.  Even  that  way,  fays  our 
author,  the  race  would  not  have  lafted. 

Atvarlos  linguae  fonltus  natura  fubegic 
Mittere,  et  ucilitas  exprsffit  nomina  rcrura. 

So  that,  according  to  Lucretius,  language 
Was  invented  by  men,  after  they  had  affo- 
ciated  together,  and  made  fome  progrefs  in 
civility. 
Vol.  L  a  a 
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The  nt?. .  authority  I  (hall  quote  is  ftill  a 
more  refpe6lable  one.  It  is  that  of  Plato.  He, 
in  his  firft  book  of  laws,  has  fpoken  much 
of  the  renovation  of  arts,  after  nations  had 
been  dcftroyed  by  fuch  calamities  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
He  does  not  indeed  reckon  language  among 
thofe  new-invented  arts;  hut,  that  he  did  not 
think  language  natural  to  man  is  evident 
from  this,  that  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that 
ideas  are  not  natural  to  man.  The  paflage  I 
allude  to  is  in  the  Theaetetus  ;  the  words  of 
which  I  have  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  *.  In  order  to  underftand  it  perfcdiy, 
we  are  to  confider  that  he  had  been  fpeak- 
ing  immediately  before  of  the  general  ideas 
of  fubftance,  exiftence,  difference,  likenefs, 
&c. ;  which  ideas,  fays  he,  the  mind  forms 
by  going  over  and  comparing  things  toge- 
ther. Then  follows  the  paflage  quoted ;  the 
fenle  of  which  is,  *  That  whatever  comes  to 

«y|(«nr«»(  rg   mc<  ^fMf(»    •«■«  lim   T«y  Qtfim*^  ^^hftrnlm  utt 
Tit  ^t;;^»  THfti'     t«  tt  wt^t  'i%vif  «i«X«f«r/ar«  «^«f  rf  •«. 

KMi  wmtietitt  vm^myi[fi\mi,  •If  «f  «««  wm^m^iy^i^^t*      Tom,  |, 
/.  i%6.  ediin  Serrani. 
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*  the  mind  through  impreflions  made  upon 

*  the  body  is  by  nature  perceived,  both  by 

*  men  and  brutes,  immediately  upon  their 

*  birth.     But  the  ideas  refuhing  from  the 

*  comparifon  of  thofe  perceptions,  (■••c'  «<"■*" 
c  «»«A.rir»«r«)  relating  to  their  nature  and  ufc, 

*  come  with  difBculty>  and  only  in  procefs 
'  of  time,  to  thofe  who  attain  to  them,  and 

*  arc  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  inftruc- 

*  tion.*  If  this  be  the  fenfe  of  Plato's  words, 
as  I  think  it  certainly  is,  he  could  not  have 
ufed  clearer  to  exprefs  my  notion.  That  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  from  nature^  but  the 
ideas  formed  from  thofe  perceptions  areacqui-^ 
redj  not  ivithout  much  labour. 

Another  proof  of  Plato's  opinion  being 
the  fame  with  mine  concerning  the  natural 
(late  of  man,  is  what  he  fays  of  men  having 
learned  to  number  from  obferving  the  rifmg 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  fucceffion  of  day 
and  night,  and  months  and  years  *.  There 
was  then  a  time,  according  to  Plato,  when 
men  could  not  count  one,  two,  three ;  arid, 
if  fo,  there  muft  have  been  a  time,  when 
they  were  altogether  without  arts  or  civili* 

•  Epinewlsy  p.  1007.  Timaeus,  (•  1058.  ediuFiclm 

A  a  2 
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ty.  For  the  ufe  of  numbers  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  arts  of  life  ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive rcen  carrying  on  any  kind  of  bufinefs 
without  the  pradice  ot  arithmetic  in  foxne 
degree.  It  is  therefore  certainly  true,  what 
Plato  has  elfevvherc  faid,  that,  without  the 
ufe  of  iiujnbers,  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  i';  and,  in  reality,  we  are  no  better  than 
the  brutes.  Accordingly,  the  moft  barbarous 
nations,  as  we  (hall  fee  afterwards,  have  the 
ufe  of  numbers. 

Thcfc  authorities  from  Plato  I  lay  the 
more  weight  upon,  that  he  is  as  far  as  any 
philofi>pfccr  from  degrading  or  vilifying  our 
fpecies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  the  higheft  idea  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

My  next  authority  is  one  that  I  have 
already  quoted,  that  of  an  hiftorian,  high- 
ly efteemed  by  all  men  of  learning,  who 
has  written  an  univerfal  hiftory^  which 
may  be  confidercd  as  the  hiftory  of  maut 
I  mean  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ke  fays,  iufo 
many  words  '|,    '  that  men  lived  at  firft 

-f  EfinnK,  p,  1005.  ef  fiq<. 

+  The  words  of  Diodorus  arc :   Tcvi  Ji  ej  a^xn^  yi »v«« 
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*  difperfed,  and  fiibfifted  upon  the  natural 
'  productions  of  the  earth  :    That  they  had 

*  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  uttered  only  inarti- 
'  culate  cries  ;  but,  having  herded  together 

*  for  fear  of  the  wild  hearts,   they  invented 

*  a  language,     and   impofed   names   upon 

*  things.' 

There  can  be  no  authority  more  exprefs 
than  this  ;  and  I  fliall  add  only  one  more, 
though  there  be  others,  irom  a  refpcdable 
author  likewife,  who  was  not  only  the  great- 
eft  orator  the  Romans  ever  had,  but  their 
grcateft  philofopher,  at  leaft,  the  grcatcft 
writer  of  philofophy  among  them.  By  this 
defcription  nobody  can  doubt  that  T  mean 
Cicero.  He  has  faid  cxprefbly,  that  men 
originally  lived  after  the  manner  of  bcafts, 
without    reafon,     religion,     or    civility  *. 

tUtMTV^'    '^»*    VC>iU,OVfAiVVg  (Z-ZV  V770    rOfV   ^^^t6>7y    «cXA4A«i;    /8«- 

T^f    ^oSflf,  t:rt\'t'y7ua-Ketf  tx   Toy  ««]««  f*tx»ov   T»Ui  «AAa!A«;7  to- 

•9rKfy   •»  '»'««'  ^oJ'  •A«fo»    hec^^^cvt  Tx;  Al^Wf,    KXi  «r^»j  «AAi:> 

(hin9  mvi»»§  vttzcrat  mv  zri^i  s-dri^A^vf^^qv'ierf.      Lib,  i.  f  8. 
*  Lib.  I  •  Rhetoric,  in  imtio.    His  words :    *  Fuit  quod- 
<4am  tempos  cum  in  agris  homines  paflSm,  beftiarum 

A  a  3 
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And,  in  another  paflage,  fpeaking  of  die 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  he  fays  it  was  by  them 
that  men  were  reclaimed  from  the  bnitiih 
and  favage  life,  and  tamed  and  mitigated 
into  humanity  *. 

This  opinion,  therefore,  of  mine  may  be 
falfe  ;  but  it  is  not  new  nor  fingular ;  and, 
being  fupported  by  fuch  refpedable  autho- 
rities, I  may  fay  the  concurring  tellimony  of 
all  antient  authors  who  have  treated  the  fub- 
je£i,  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid 

*  more  vagabantur,  etfibi  vickufermovitam  propagabant; 

*  nee  racione  aDimi  quidquam,  fed  pleraqne  viribus  corpo- 
«  ris,  adminiftrabant.     Nondura  divinae  religioais,   con 

*  humani  officii  ratio,  colebatur,*  3cc. 

*  Nam  ttuhi  cum  multa  erwda  dkinaque  videntur  Athenme 
tuae  feferij/fi  atque  in  vitii  kouuniati  attiditj:,  turn  mkii  nuUus 
iilis  mjjierm^  <^uibus,   ex  acresti    immaniqus    vita, 

EXCULTI    AD     HUMANITATEM       ET      MITIGATI      SUMUS. 

De.  leg,  lib,   2.  cap,    14.     And,  accor^iiiig   to  Dr   War- 
burtcn*s  commentary  upon  this  pali'agc,  the  origin  of 
fociety  ont  of  this  brutilh  ilatc,    and  the  invention  of 
arts,    was  one  of  the  things  revealed  to  the  initiated 
in   the   myfteries.     Diving  Lcgat.  bcok  2.  §  4.  pug.   170- 
According  to  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  this  mou  learn- 
ed author,  in  the  account  that  1  have  given  cf  the  ori- 
gin of  human  fociety  and  of  huiuanitj  among  men,  I  have 
broached  no  new  dodrine,  but  only  fo  far  difdoi'ed  th« 
myfteries  cf  Ceres,  into  which  indeed  I  have  been  initi' 
ated  by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  authors,  but  never  took  aaf 
oath  not  to  reveal  them. 
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examination,  which,  however,  it  cannot  ex- 
pcdt  from  vulgar  prejudice,  but  only  from 
men  of  liberal  thought,  and  more  than  com- 
mon learning ;  and  it  is  for  fuch  only  that  I 
write. 

To  thofe  authorities,  in  fupport  of  myo- 
pinion  concerning  the  natural  flate  of  man» 
I  will  add  others  tending  to  (hew,  that  my 
notion  of  language  being  invented,  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  heathen  philolophers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  but  of  chriftian  divines, 
both  antient  and  modern.  And  I  will  begin 
with  a  holy  Father  of  the  church,  renown- 
ed both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith  againfl:  the  Arian  herefy,  fufFered  per- 
fecution  under  Valens,  an  emperor  addided 
to  that  herefy.  I  mean  St  Gregory  bifhop 
ofNyffa,  who,  in  his  orations  againft  Eu- 
nomius,  a  great  Arian  herefiarch,  exprefsly 
aflerts  in  more  than  one  place,  that  lan- 
guage is  of  human  invention  *. 
A  a  4 

*  The  paflagcs  I  refer  to  are  in  the  12th  oraiioa  a- 
gainft  this  Eunomius.  In  pag.  761.  edit.  Mcreili^  Parif, 
'9m.  2.  he  has  thcfc  words:  *Hfcitf  n  y«^  ^«^i» i ^i v^^r^^i 
♦•!«  •vrt  Tit  yft/^trltKx  tm  •9r$tf  §ff»Mrti  im  rnt  nftfuwtfnf 
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This  fentiment  of  Gregory,  a  learned 
French  divine,  Father  Simon,  in  his  criti- 
cal hiftory  of  the  Old  Tcftamcnt,  adopts,  and 

imx«;.  In  another  pafTage,  ^T^.  750.  he  n^aintalns  that 
things  indeed  are  the  workraaDftip  of  God,  but  lan- 
guage of  men— ^»fTax  h  xanc  T#  £*f,e,  ^tv^.r.ttx    w^^^f^^ 

tnwBtn»0T»s  ovyetfAtttf  i^f»F  {<?«{,  r«5  h  yfM;iTr:t:m(  van  «»- 
r0f  ^t0uc(,  h*  my  rx  x^tf*  Uxcrai  zr^^  4x4 »!«  ti  x«i  jt- 
rvf^yrtf  iii^vmmXimi  twiar.uMvrxi  i  >.«f«?,  ravr«  Tr,^  >»''ucn^ 
i»9xumf  t^yx  r%  xxi  fC^nfiarx'  xvrr.i>  h  rxurr.f  rrt  XaytKify 
i^XfAtf  11  Kxt  ^vcr4tj    t^yo9  C>£4v.      Keti  irrtih,  re    ?.«yxje«f    ft 

«#  r«rf  •MiMTAfr  ^««p«^«i  Butf^tttrxi.  From  this  laft  mcQ' 
tioned  circumflance  of  the  divcrfiry  of  Inngrjagcs,  he, 
m  a  following  paflagc, /z*^.  781.  infers  t:iat  language 
cannot  be  from  God.  •  The  nature  of  things,  fays  he, 
<  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  afiecls  our  feafes  in 

•  the  fymc  manner.    Thus,  fire,  water,  and  air  have  tho 

*  famccficfls  upon  all  m*n. — Ovrvt  x.xt    r,   t*»  e'cuxraty  J^. 

e-if  «»  if  ecvrn  u*.  N»»<  h  rmf  fci*  w^ffucTUf  n  0vrif, 
in  in  w^a  rov  0f««  wtim^vix,  ftim  dieifnr*;,  «u  h  C^f^^' 
TUtM*  rtvrtff  ^mfxt  ^^cf  r^cxvruf  y>.»ta-9-ctf  S««^«^«(  Sif. 
c^ic^,TXf,  *•?  ^^08  x»i(iuncxGixt  T«  s-A»}£flc  fl:>x«Aov  fiy«i. 
And  he  concludes  the  argument  in   this  manner,  /ly. 

792. *^c-ri    fjii9U  r-af»»<  ij^xr    0   A«f«5    «  rtfj    «y^^i»{riy«( 

i^vfxi  rr.;  iftirt^xi  OiXfax^  tv^r.uxrx  ttfxi  oic^i^efun^*  Ov- 
TI  y«^  1$  «^%<!»  *^5  ei**ym'ict  x^xf  n»  txvTat  T«  ay^^«9r<f*r, 
0fov  fnumm*  ritx  hix^itx^Mtf  ytfir«r^«i  tak  «»^f*r^«(f »  v«- 

^^  #i«l/t«l«v'«N   c^^fi    ^i'    UMM?4$  Ptfffy«/Ii   BuH  iTf0-7«7arf 
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iayB,  that  neceffity  made  men  invent  lan- 
guage; lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
I  may  appear  too  fond  of  great  authorities, 
*  when  I  quote  a  moft  learned  divine  of  high 
rank  in  the  church,  ftill  living,  I  mean  Dr 
Warburton,  who  has  faid  exprefsly,  that  both 
writing  and  language  were  invented  out  of 
neceffity,  to  communicate  mens  thoughts  to 
one  another;  Div.  leg.  book  ^.fe^.  4.  But, 
if  I  quote  at  all,  I  muft  quote  fairly;  and, 
therefore,  I  muft  do  the  Dodlor  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that,  in  another  pafiage  of  the  fame  fec- 
tion,  he  fays,  as  exprcfsly,  that  God  taught 
the  firft  men  language. 

C«^i!fii*F.     And,  in  another  pafTiige,  pag.  790.  h^  treats 

it  as  a  notion  altogether  ridiculous,    that  the  power  of 

Ood  ihould  fhew  itfclf  in  words  and  fyllables,   or  that 

man  by  his  natural  faculties  fhould  not  be  able  to  invent 

^eni.       To   fuppofe  this,  he  fays,    is  to  believe  that 

^od  would  a£l  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  and  employ 

^'oafclf  in  teaching  language,  is  Jewiih  folly,   and  much 

^low  the  fublimity  of  the  Chriftian  theology,  fag.  779. 

^^  fliort,  he  feems  to  think,  with  the  poet,  that 

'putarc  aliquem  novtina  dijlrthmjfe 

R^bust  ct  inde  homines  didicijfe  vocahula  prima^ 
Dejjpere  eft. 

LUCRBT. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreed  point,  even  among  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  fcripture,  that  kmguage  was 
revealed;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  divines 
differ  from  one  another,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  divine  from  himfelf.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  allowed,  without  the  imputation 
of  impiety,  to  fuppofe  it  at  lead  poffibte,  that 
language  may  have  been  invented ;  and  I  have 
(aid  no  more.  I  will  only  add,  that  thofe 
authors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  language 
was  invented,  I  think  I  may  fet  down  as  au- 
thorities likewife  in  fupport  of  my  opinion, 
concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man.  For  it 
feems  impoIRble  that  they  could  have  con- 
ceived the  ftate  of  man,  before  the  inventi- 
on of  language,  to  have  been  different  from 
what  I  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

I  have  feen  a  fmall  treatife  lately  publilh- 
ed  in  Glafgow  under  the  title  of  *  An  At- 

*  tempt  to  (hew  that  the  Knowledge  of  God 

*  has  been,  in  all  Ages,  derived  from  Reve- 

*  latioa  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature,*  in 
which  a  very  different  reprefentation  is  gi- 

I  have  quoted  the  above  parages  from  St  Gregory,  t9 
ihew,  that  Photius  judges  well,  when  he  commends  notr 
only  the  learning  and  piety  of  that  author,   but  thi^ 
elegance  of  his  (lyle. 
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ven  of  human  nature.     According  to  this 
author,  man,  inftead  of  being  able  to  invent 
all  the  arts  of  life,  and  language  among  the 
reft,  as  I  fuppofe,  and  to  difcover  the  great 
author  of  his  being,  could  not,  by  his  natu-* 
ral  faculties,  do  ib  much  as  provide  for  his 
own  fubliftence ;  fo  that,  not  only  language, 
but  all  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  thole  by 
which  we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  wea- 
pons for  defence,  and  perhaps,  fays  he,  the 
implements  of  hufbandry,  were  all  revealed 
CO  us,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  p.  3 1 . 
This  fyftem,  by  magnifying  the  neceffity  of 
revelation  fo  much,  may  appear,  atfirft  fight, 
to  be  very  pious,  and  1  have  charity  enough 
for  the  author  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
with  a  pious  intention.      But,   upon  a  tho- 
rough examination,  it  will,  1  am  perluaded, 
appear  to  the  judicious  reader  highly  impi- 
ous, as  it  overturns  at  once  natural  religion, 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  re- 
vealed can  ftand ;  and,  with  natural  religion, 
human  reafon,  and  even  that  natural  faga- 
city  which  God  appears  to  have  beftowed 
Upon  all  animals,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  oiinftinB^  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  fuftenance  and  defence.  Now 
X  think  it  is  much  more  for  the  honour  of 
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the  Creator,  as  well  as  the  creature,  to  fup-^ 
pofe  that  man  was  at  firft  created  with  pow- 
ers fufficient  to  difcover  all  that  was  necef- 
fary  for  human  life,  and  even  to  inTcftigatc 
the  great  Author  of  his  being,  than  to  fup- 
pofe  him  originally  a  mere  puppet,  moved 
and  directed  in  every  thing  by  the  fame 
power  that  made  him, 

Nervis  ut  7nobile  lignum. 

Such  an  aut07nat  human  art  can  produce; 
but  a  real  animal,  and  efpecially  an  animal 
fuch  as  man,  with  natural  powers  which 
make  him  capable  of  acquired  improve- 
^ments,  to  which' no  bounds  can  befct,  is 
truly  a  work  worthy  of  omnipotence. 

So  far,  however,  I  agree  with  this  author, 
that,  if  we  hold  language  to  be  revealed,  we 
cannot  flop  there,  but  muft  maintain  that 
all  the  other  arts  of  focial  life  were  likewifc 
revealed  ;  and,  firft  of  all,  the  ufe  of  fire, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft.  And 
indeed  our  becoming  fo  familiar  with  an  ele- 
ment fo  terrible  to  all  anim.als  in  their  natural 
ftate,  as  to  make  it  a  neceflary  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  live  without  it,  has  fairer  preten- 
tions to  revelation,  than  any  thing  elfe  be- 
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longing  to  civil  life.  Accordingly  the  an- 
tient  mythologifts  tell  us,  that  it  came  from 
heaven,  not  hcneftly  indeed,  but  ilolcn,  as 
they  fay.  For,  as  they  thought  that  the  ufe 
of  fire  had  produced  much  mifchief  to  man  % 
they  would  have  held  it  impious  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  gift  of  Heaven;  where- 
as, fome  religious  men  of  our  time  feem  to 
think  that  all  the  many  inventions  of  men 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  coming  immedi- 
ately from  God,  without  diftindtion,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  ufeful  or  pernicious  to 
mankind. 

Subdu^Iunti  viacks  et  nova  fehrium 

Terris  ir.cnbuit  cohors  ; 
Se}notique  pritis  tarda  neccfitas 
Let  hi  c'.rripult  gradmiu 

Xhc  philoibphy  cf  thcfc  lines  is,  that  the  ufe  of  fire,  and 
the  invcntiou  of  all  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  that  is, 
in  one  word,  all  the  arts  cf  civil  life,  have  been  perni- 
cious to  mankind.  This  is  an  inquiry  wh.ch  does  not 
belong  to  our  lubje<5l;  and  all  I  fhall  fay  of  it  at  prc- 
fcnt  is,  that  it  goes  altogether  out  of  the  light,  not  only 
o£  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  conceive  that  man  can  exift 
without  the  ufe  of  fire,  but  even  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phers,  all  except  that  fmguhr  genius,  which  this  age 
ias  produced,  Mr  Rouffcau. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  the  Cau/es  ivhich  gave  rife  to  civli  So» 
ciety. 


I  Think  I  have  fliewn  very  clearly,  in  the 
preceeding  chapters,  from  fads,  argu- 
ments, and  authorities,  that  civil  fociety, 
which  alone  could  produce  a  language,  is 
not  from  nature,  or  coeval  with  the  animal, 
but  muft  have  had  a  beginning;  and  the 
queftion  now  to  be  examined  is,  how  it  be- 
gan ?  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  have 
been  fome  caufe  of  a  change  fo  great  as  from 
zjolitary^  or  at  leaft  an  animal  not  political^ 
to  2iJocial  and  political  animal.  And,  I  fay, 
that  the  fame  caufe  that  firft  produced  ideas, 
and  made  men  rational  creatures,  did  alfo 
make  them  fecial  and  political,  and,  in  pro- 
cefsof  time,  produced  all  the  arts  of  life; 
and  this  caufe  is  no  other  than  the  neceffities 
oi  human  life : 

Hinc  variae  venere  artes:     Labor  omnia  vicit 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgcns  in  rebus  egcftas. 
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For  not  only  did  this  want  produce  what  is 
called  the  neceflary  arts  of  life,  but,  after 
thofe  firft  wants  were  fupplied,  there  arofea- 
nother  want  very  urgent  likewife,  I  mean, 
the  want  of  occupation,  of  pleafure,  and  a- 
mufement,  which  gave  birth  to  the  pleafu- 
rable  arts  ;  and,  when  the  mind  came  to  be 
^cultivated,  there  arofe  a  curiofity,  and  defirc 
of  knowledge,  which  produced  the  fci- 
ences. 

But  the  neceflities  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of  were,,  either  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  of 
defence  againft  fuperior  force  and  violence. 
As  to  the  want  of  fuftenance,  it  appears  e- 
vident,  that,  in  certain  countries  and  climates, 
the  natural  produce  of  the  earth  is  fufficient 
to  maintain  man,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
without  either  fociety  or  arts :  But,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  may  multiply  fo  much,  that  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  the  earth,  without  art 
or  culture,  cannot  maintain  him  j  or  he  may 
go  to  countries  and  climates  which  by  na- 
ture are  not  fitted  to  fupport  him.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  fociety 
and  arts.  It  is,  by  means  of  thefe,  that  man 
has  multiplied  more  than  any  other  animal 
of  equal  iize,  and  has  become  an  inhabitant 
of  every  country  and  climate;  whereas,  c- 
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veiy  other  animal  has  only  certain  countries 
or  climates  where  it  can  fubfift. 

The  other  motive  which  I  mentioned,  as 
inducing  men  to  enter  into  fociety,  was 
felf-defence;  the  neceffity  of  which  will  ap- 
pear the  greater,  if  we  confider  two  things: 
Firfij  That  man  is  by  nature  weaker, 
and  not  near  fb  well  armed,  as  many  of 
the  beads  of  prey ;  and,  fecondlj^  That  he 
is  the  natural  prey  of  all  thofc  beads, 
when  they  think  they  can  raaftcr  him; 
whereas  fuch  beafts  do  not  prey  upon  one 
another ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  a 
Iron  does  not  prey  upon  a  lion,  but  that  he 
does  not  prey  upon  a  tiger,  or  wolf,  or  any 
other  carnivorous  beaft,  though  of  lefs  fize 
or  ftrength,  unlefs  perhaps  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme neceffity.  But  man  is  the  common 
prey  of  them  all ;  and  fome  of  them  who 
have  tailed  of  his  flelh  are,  like  the  Indians 
above  mentioned,  fonder  of  it  than  of  any 
ether ;  which  is  laid  to  be  the  cafe  of  the 
Hippopotamus  or  river-horfc  in  Egypt  *. 
In  this  fo  difadvantageous  fituation,  fur- 
rounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  provided  no  defence  for  man 

•  Sec  I\flalllct  the  French  coaful's  account  oiEg^fK 
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but  fiiperior  fagacity.  Nor  would  even  that 
have  availed  hira  in  the  fmgle  ftate ;  but  it 
direfiied  him  to  aflbciate  himfelf  with  others 
of  the  fame  fpecies ;  to  a£t  in  concert  with 
them;  in  fhort,  to  inftitute  civil  fociety, 
and  invent  arts ;  and,  among  others,  that 
great  inftrument  of  focial  life,  Language^ 
v/ithout  which  mankind  never  could  have 
proceeded  far  in  the  invention  of  arts.  But, 
with  the  affiftance  of  language,  fociety,  arts, 
and  fciences,  it  is  haidly  poiTible  to  fet bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  an  animal,  the  moft  faga- 
cious  and  inventive,  as  well  as  the  moft  imi- 
tative of  any  that  has  been  hitherto  difcovcr- 
ed;  and  who  has  from  nature  an  inftrument 
of  art,  which  may  be  called  the  injiniment 
of  inftnimcntSy  as  by  it  he  both  makes  and 
ufes  other  inftruments;  I  mean,  the  human 
ha7id^  without  which  he  could  not,  though 
poffefled  of  fuch  fupcrior  talents  of  mind, 
perform  the  works  of  art.  He  has  already 
made  himfelf  the  lord  of  this  lower  world, 
and  acquired  dominion  over  animals  very 
much  ftrongcr  and  fiercer  than  he,  and  by 
nature  much  better  armed.  The  face  of  the 
earth  he  has  changed  by  his  art  and  in- 
duftry,  and  even  the  elements  and  powers 
Vol  I.  B  b 
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of  nature  he  has  made  fubfervient  to  his 

purpofes. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana.* 

Expertus  vacuum  Dadalus  a'era 
Pennis  non  homini  datis  *. 
Perfupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum. 


♦  This  ftory  of  Daedalus  is  no  doubt  a  poetical  fiction, 
though,  like  other  poetical  fidions,  it  has  a  foundation  in 
hiftoncal  truth;  for  the  fadt  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Daedalus  made  his  efcapc  from  Crete  in  a  fwift-failing 
▼eiTel  of  his  ow^n  invention.  But  it  is  not  a  Ration,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins,  a  moft  ingenious  as  well  as  learned 
man,  did  try  to  invent  an  art  of  flyings  and  was  fo  con- 
fident of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  faid,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  (hould  hear  men  calling  for  their  ivings  as  they 
now  call  for  their  boots. 
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C    K    A    P.        IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje^.-^Sorne 
countries  not  ft  to  maintain  Men  in  the 
Natural  State. — All  countries  may  be  0^ 
'verflocked  ivith  Men^  as  ivell  as  ivith 
other  Animals. — The  Remedies  infuch  a 
cafe. 

THE  origin  of  human  fociety  is  a  fub- 
jeft  of  great  curiofity,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  I  fhould 
farexceed  the  bounds  of  my  work,  if  I  were 
to  treat  of  it  at  as  great  length,  and  with  as 
great  accuracy,  as  it  deferves ;  I  cannot  how- 
ever difmifs  it  without  fome  further  obfer- 
vations. 

It  appears  to  me,   that,  without  one  or 

other  of  thofe  two  caufes  which  I  have  af- 

figned  for  the  origin  of  fociety,  there  never 

W'ould  have  been  fociety,  language,  or  arts, 

^iTiong  men :      And,  could  we  fuppofe  a 

country  naturally  fo  fruitful  as  to  produce, 

^  all  times  of  the  year,  food  in  abundance 

B  b  2 
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for  men,  however  numerous;  and  if  we 
could  alfo  fuppofe  the  climate  of  fuch  a 
country  fo  mild  as  not  to  require  any  pro- 
tection from  art  againft  it,  which  is  truly 
the  cafe  in  many  countries;  and  if  we  could 
further  fuppofe,  that  there  were  there  no 
animals  of  fuperior  ftrength,  with  which" 
men  were  obliged  to  contend, — I  do  not  fee 
how  it  ever  could  have  happened,  in  fuch  a 
country,  that  men  fhould  have  affociated, 
and  inftituted  civil  fociety. 

One  thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  in  fruit- 
ful countries,  and  benign  climates,  men  can 
live  very  well  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  may 
continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  rude  cli- 
mates, and  barren  countries,  they  cannot 
fubfifl:  at  all  without  fociety  and  arts.  In 
fuch  a  country  as  Canada,  for  example, 
which  is  covered  for  feveral  months  of  the 
year  with  deep  fnow,  how  is  it  poflible  the 
Indians  could  live  without  the  arts  of  fifhing 
and  huntinp;,  by  the  firll  of  which  they  fup- 
port  thcmfelvcs  in  the  fummer,  and  by  the 
laft  in  the  winter?  As  it  is,  they  very  often 
pcnfti  by  hunger;  but,  without  thofe  arts,  or 
agriculture,  and  the  an  of  prefer ving,  as 
well  as  raifmg,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is 
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evident  they  could  not  live  a  year  to  an  end. 
For,  fuppoling  that  men  could  fubfift  upon 
herbs  or  foliage,  as  horfes  and  cattle  can  do, 
without  feeds  or  fruits,  (which  however  I  do 
not  believe) ;  or  fuppofing  that  they  could  be 
nourifhed  by  the  roots  of  certain  vegetables, 
to  be  found  wild  even  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be 
the  cafe;  and  fuppofing  further,  that  they 
could  dig  for  them  with  their  fingers,  as  the 
wild  girl  above  mentioned,  whom  I  faw  in 
France,  told  me  (he  did ;  where  are  leaves 
or  herbage  to  be  found  in  fuch  countries  for 
one  half  of  the  year  ?  And  how  could  fingle 
men,  without  inftruments  of  art,  dig  for 
roots  in  ground  hardened  like  iron  by  froft, 
and  covered  with  five  or  fix  feet  of  fnowf 

From  thefe  confiderations  I  think  we  may 
infer,  that  men  never  could  have  lived  ii^ 
the  natural  ftate  in  fuch  countries;  that  is, 
without  fociety  and  arts  ;  and  confequently, 
that  in  thofe  countries  the  human  race  ne- 
ver could  have  a  beginning,  and  that  there- 
fore they  muft  have  been  peopled  from  mil- 
der climates,  by  tribes  and  colonies  of  men 
already  civilized,  and  who  brought  with 
Bb3 
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them  arts,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
fubfift  in  tbofe  rougher  climates. 

And  this  explains  a  fa£t  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  which  I  hold  to  be  certain,  as  both 
facred  and  profane  hiftory  agree  in  it.  That 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  race  has  always 
been,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  from  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia,  where,  according  to  our  facred  books, 
the  human  race  firft  began.  For  thofe 
parts  of  Afiaare  a  much  fmer  country  than  Eu- 
rope, and  have  always  produced  finer  bodies 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  better 
vegetables  *.  This  of  itfelf  makes  it  high- 
ly probable,  even  if  it  were  not  attcfted  by 
hiftory,  that  men  having  firft  aflbciatedthem- 
felvcs  in  thofe  milder  and  more  fruitful  regi- 
ons of  Afia,  did  from  thence  fpread  them- 
ftlyes  into  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  climate  was  not  fo  propi- 
tious to  the  human  race,  and  there  fubfifted 
by  arts  which  they  had  imported  f. 

♦  This  is  an  obfcrvatlon  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician, 
in  his  trcatife,  De  dere^  aquh,  et  loch,  §  5.  /.  288. 

f  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  man,  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate* and  good  foil,  can  fubfiil  upon  the  natural  fruits 
pf  the  earth.    In  the  new  difcovcred  ifland  of  Otaheite. 
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But  the  moft  fruitful  country  may  be  o* 
vcrftocked  with  any  animal,  and  particular- 
ly with  man,  who  I  believe  is  maintained 
with  more  difficulty,  even  in  his  natural 

for  example,  the  inhabitants  pull  bread  off  trees,  which 
grow  v/ixh  no  culture,  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
year;  and,  when  this  food  fails,  it  is  fupplied  by  nuts 
and  other  wild  fruits.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofe, 
that  Linnaeus  makes  fuch  climates  to  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  man,  where  he  lives  naturally  and  of  choice; 
whereas,  in  other  climates,  he  lives  only  by  compulfion, 
non  natura^fed  coaRe.  If  this  be  fo,  the  human  race 
mud  have  begun  in  thofe  countries,  where  they 
would  fubfift  for  fome  time  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  do  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Then  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  live  in  that  way,  they  would 
invent  arts,  fuch  as  hunting,  fifhing,  and  agriculture ; 
and  when  even  thofe  arts  became  infufficient  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  would  be  obliged  to  move  to  other  cli- 
mates lefs  favourable,  and  there  fubfift  by  the  arts 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  And  in  this  way 
the  whole  earth  has  been  at  lafl  peopled,  even  the  worft 
parts  of  it,  lying 


'•extra  anni  Solifque  vias^ 


and  altogether  uninhabitable  by  every  other  animal  of 
the  milder  climates. 

This  is,  according  to  my  fyftem,  and,  as  it  would 
feem,  that  of  Linnaeus,  a  fhort  abridgement  of  th  tU 
ftory  of  man. 

B  b  4 
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ftate,  than  other  animals  of  much  larger  fize: 
For  I  hold,  that  he  cannot  fubfift  upon  her- 
bage or  foliage  alone  *,  but  muft  have  feeds, 
fruits,  roots,  or  flefh.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  man  muft  have  multiplied  very 
much  in  his  natural  ftatc,  as  he  likewife  does 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  focicty  f.  Now,  wbea 
men  were  fo  multiplied  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  £arth  could  no*  maintain  them, 
they  were  under  a  nece(Bty  to  pradife  one 
or  other  of  the  following  methods;  either  to 
jdifperfe,  and  go  in  fearch  of  other  countries, 
where  they  might  fubfift  more  at  their  «afe. 
But  this  in  many  cafes  might  be  imprafti- 

*  The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  they  had  fundry  a- 
quatic  plants  growing  in  their  river,  which  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  aliment  of  man,  particularly  one  they  caU- 
cd  the  L'/a/.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  exception  to  my 
rule  ;  and  is  a  very  good  argument,  and,  as  fuch,  was  u- 
fed  by  the  Egyptians,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  in  Egypt,  as  being  the  country  of  ail  others 
the  mofl  proper  to  maintain  man  in  his  natural  and  in- 
fantine ftatc,  as  it  may  be  cJiIkJ,  without  fociety  or  arts. 
See  Diodorus  Siculusy  in  inith, 

f  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  Llie  Iludy  of  the  ancient 
legiflators  to  prevent  the  too  great  incrcafe  of  their  citi- 
sens ;  for  which  purpofe  they  ufed  (Irange  expedients, 
fuch  as  allowing  the  expofition  of  children,  and  eveo  the 
unnatural  paffion  of  men  for  one  another.  See  Ariftotl^ 
derefublicu^  lib.  2.  cap.  lo. 
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cable :  For  the  countries  round  them  might 
be,  and  in  procefs  of  time  certainly  would 
be,  as  much  overftocked  as  theirs ;  or  they 
might  be  hindered  by  feas,  great  rivers,  or 
impaflable  defarts.  To  all  which  may  be 
added,  the  natural  averfion  that  every  ani- 
mal has  to  quit  its  native  country,  and  the 
haunts  to  which  it  has  been  accuftomed. 
Or,  7.doy  They  mull  prey  upon  other  ani- 
jnals,  or  upon  one  another.  But  this,  be- 
fidesthe  danger  of  it,  would  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable by  man  folitary,  unaffifted  by  arts, 
and  without  other  weapons  than  thofe  which 
nature  has  given  him.  Or,  laftly^  They 
muft  aflbciate  and  provide  in  common  what 
fingly  they  could  not  procure.  And  this 
lafl  method,  it  is  natural  to  think,  fo  faga- 
cious  an  animal  as  man  would  prefer  to 
either  of  the  other  two  *. 

It  would  lead  me  much  too  far  from  my 
purpofe  to  inquire,  what  methods  were  firft 
ufed  by  men  aflbciated  for  increafing  their 

♦  What  extremities  men  have  been  reduced  to  forfub- 
fiftence,  even  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  is  evident  from  a 
fad  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  feveral  of  the  barba- 
rous nations,  at  this  day,  ufe  for  food  the  vermin  of  their 
9wn  bodies* 
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natural  dock  of  provifions.  I  will  only  fay 
in  general,  that  I  believe  hunting  muft  have 
been  among  the  firft; 

Cumjamglandes  at  que  arhutafacns 
Deficerentftlvacy  et  viclum  Dodona  negaret. 

YiKG.  Georgic. 

For,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  firft  food  of  men. 
My  reafon  for  thinking  that  hunting  was 
the  firft  expedient  they  fell  upon  for 
fupplying  the  want  of  thofe  fruits  is,  that  it 
is  much  eafier  than  planting,  fowing,  or  any 
kind  of  culture  of  the  ground,  before  inftru- 
ments  of  art  were  invented.  For  man,  by 
his  natural  ftrength  and  agility,  with  the  ad- 
dition only  of  a  ftick,  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  ufed  even  by  the  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  fome  authors  will  not  allow  to  be  of 
our  fpecies,  can  mafter  a  great  number  of . 
quadrupeds,  efpecially  if  he  be  aflifted  by 
numbers;  and  I  remember  the  wild  girl  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned  told  me,  that,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  a  bludgeon,  which 
fhe  called  a  Boutou  *,  (he  was  able,  with  the 

♦  It  was  from  this  circumftance  that  I  difcovered  (he 
had  been  in  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands ;  for  in  a  French 
jfccount  publifhed  of  thofc  iflands,  by  one  Sifur  la  Beaud^ 
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alfiftance  of  the  black  girl  her  companion, 
to  kill  as  much  game  as,  together  with  the 
roots  they  dug  up,  maintained  them  in  their 
travels  through  the  woods.  One  natural  con- 
fequence  of  hunting  would  be,  that,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  they  would  think  of  the  expe- 
dient of  catching  certain  animals  alive,  ta- 
ming them,  and  breeding  out  of  them,  which 
would  greatly  add  to  their  ftock  of  provi- 
sions. This  produced  thepaftoral  life,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  fubfiftence  of  whole  na- 
tions at  this  day.  But  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  unlefs  in  countries  where  flocks  and 
herds  can  live  through  the  winter  upon  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth,  it  is  impoilible 
that  men  can  be  fupportedin  that  way,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  other  arts,  and  particu- 
larly agriculture.  And  this  is  a  good  reafon 
why  the  Indians  of  North  America,  not 
having  the  art  of  agriculture,  have  never  at- 
tempted the  paftoral  life,  or  to  tame  any  a- 
nimals  other  than  dogs  that  live  upon  flefh. 
But  I  have  no  occafion  to  trace  any  fur- 
ther the  progrefs  of  men  in  the  arts  of  fub- 
fiftence; it  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  pur- 

I  find  that  the  Carittees  ufe  that  weapon^  and  call  it  by 
thfi  lame  name. 
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pofe,  that  I  have  brought  diem  together  by 
means  of  the  firft  caufe  of  aflbciation  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.  the  ivant  of  the  necejaries  of 
life;  and  I  proceed  next  to  examine  the  fe- 
cond"  reafon  I  mentioned  for  the  inftitutioa 
of  fociety,  f elf -defence. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  this  change  of  man 
from  a  frugivorous  to  a  carnivorous  animal 
muft  have  produced  a  great  change  of  cha- 
racter. What  effedl  the  mere  feeding  upon 
flelh,  inftcad  of  vegetables,  may  have  upon 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  mind,  I 
fliall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  procuring  this  flefli-diet,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  other  animals,  that  has  produced 
the  change  I  fpeak  of.  While  man  conti- 
nued to  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he 
was  an  innocuous  animal,  and,  like  others 
who  lived  in  the  fame  way,  more  difpofed 
to  fly  from  an  attack  than  to  make  one. 
But,  as  foon  as  he  became  a  hunter,  the  wild 
beaft,  which  is  part  of  his  compofition,  be- 
came predominant  in  him.  He  grew  fierce 
and  bold,  delighting  in  blood  and  flaughter. 
War  foon  fucceeded  to  hunting;  and  the 
neceflary  coufequence  of  war  was,  the  vic- 
tors eating  the  vanquiftied,  when  they  could 
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kill  Or  catch  them  ;  for,  among  fuch  men, 
warisakindofhunting^'.  Inthisftatc,  man,  if 
not  tamed,  or  fubducd  by  laws  or  manners, 
is  the  mod  dangerous  and  moft  mifchievous 
of  all  the  creatures  that  God  has  made ; 
much  more  fo  than  any  lion  or  tiger,  or  a- 
ny  other  the  fiercell  animal  that  roams  the 
foreft.  It  was  in  this  ft  ate  that  Orpheus,  the 
firft  civilizer  of  men  in  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  found  the  favages  of  Greece, 
when  he  imported  among  them  the  arts  he 
had  learned  in  Egypt,  and  tamed  them  by 
religion  and  mulic, 

Diilus  oh  hoc  lenire  tigres  rab'idofque  hones  f ; 

*  It  is  fo  at  this  Jay  in  many  parts  of  the  earth; 
and,  I  am  perfaaclecl,  i*:  ^vas  fo  originally  among  all 
nations  after  they  became  hunters  and  flefh-eaters.  In 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  of  North  America,  to  put  on 
the  cauldrcn,  is  to  tijclarc  v.ar,  as  ChurU'voix  informs  us. 
And,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  travelled 
in  the  country  o£  the  Hurons  in  1630,  thefe  people  were 
ftUl  in  the  praclice  of  boiling  their  enemies  in  a  great 
cauldron,  and  feafling  upon  them;  p.  217.  of  his  travels. 
And,  though  thofc  hunters  have  given  ovcrcatmg  their  e- 
nemies,  it  is  certain,  tlicrc  is  nothing  in  which  they  de- 
light fo  much  as  blood  and  flaughter. 

f  Silvejlres  homines  facer  inter prefquc  decrum 
Cxdihus  ft  VICT V  foedo  deter ruit  Orpheus  : 
Di/Iuj  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabiJoj'que  teones* 

HOR.  Art.  Poet*  392. 
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which  is  one  of  the  fidions  of  the  Greek  po- 
ets, where  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  eafily  feen 
through  the  vail  of  fable. 


CHAP.        X. 

What  Dangers  made  Men  ajfociate  for  the 
fake  of  Self-defence. 


MA  N,  in  the  natural  ftate,  muft  (land 
in  need  of  defence,  either  againft 
wild  beads,  againft  men  of  the  fame  coun- 
try, or,  laftly,  againft  foreign  invaders. 

As  to  the  firft,  thofe  who  know  no  more 
of  the  hiftory  of  man  than  what  they  have 
learned  from  obferving  the  cuftomsand  man- 
ners of  their  own  and  other  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  will  hardly  believe,  that  there 
was   a  time  when  the  wild  beafts  difputed 


Where  xhtftdtu  viOus  is  no  doubt  the  eating  one  another ; 
from  which,  among  other  barbarous  cuftoms,  Orpheus 
reclaimed  them. 
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with  us  the  empire  of  this  earth:  But  no- 
thing is  more  certain, 

Tcmpora  (i  faftofquc  velis  cvolverc  mundi. 

HOR. 

And  it  is  likewife  certain,  that  they  very  of-r 
ten  prevailed  in  the  difpute,  till  art  and  num- 
bers came  to  the  affiftance  of  our  natural 
ftrength  and  agility.  And,  therefore,  the 
firft  heroes,  and  greateft  benefadiors  of  man- 
kind, next  to  the  inventors  of  arts,  were 
thofe  men  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  valour, 
who  fought  with  and  deftroyed  wild  beafts* 
Such  was  Hercules  of  old :  I  mean,  not  the 
Greek  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon, 
who  came  too  late  into  the  world  to  have 
much  bufmefs  of  that  kind ;  but  the  Egyptian 
Hercules,  feveral  thoufand  years  older,  whofe 
exploits  the  Greeks,  with  their  ufual  vanity, 
afcribed  to  their  hero,  who  was  indeed  origi- 
nally from  that  country,  and  from  thencepro- 
bably  had  his  name  *.  The  arms  which  the  la- 


*  He  had  at  firft  another  name,  which  I  have  forgot; 
but  afterwards  his  parents,  who  were  both  originally 
from  Egypt,  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god.  See  Herodotus,  lib,  2.  cap,  43.  et  44. 
who  tells  us,  that,  in  order  to  fettle  the  point  of  antiqui^ 
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ter  Greek  fables  (for  they  are  not  fo  old  as 
Homer  *)  give  to  this  hero,  were  very  pro- 
bably the  arms  of  his  antient  namefake  of 
Egypt;  I  mean  the  club,  and  the  lion's  fkin, 
thefe  being  the  only  arms  then  known.  But 
experience  would  foon  difcover,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  have  other  and  better  arms  a- 
gainfl  enemies  fo  much  fuperior  in  bodily 

ty  bctwirt  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Hercules,  he  made 
two  voyages,  one  to  Tyre,  the  other  to  lliafus  ;  in  each 
of  which  places  there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  both 
long  prior  to  thefon  of  Alcmcna:  From  whence  he  ve- 
ry juftly  concludes,  that  thefe  temples  were  ercfted  to  the 
Egyptian  Hercules.  Such  was  the  curiofit^y  and  diligence 
of  this  hiflorian,  who  had  fo  little  of  the  vanity  of  his 
countrymen,  that  in  this,  and  fcveral  other  inftances,  he 
was  at  uncommon  pains  to  refute  their  vain  lies. 

*  According  to  this  poet,  he  wore  neither  lion's  (kiii 
nor  club,  but  was  armed  with  a  l)ow  and  arrows ;  and  fo 
he  is  introduced  among  the  other  fplrits  which  appeared 
to  Ulyfres,in  the  i  ith  book  of  the  Odyjfcy^  '.'rrf.doG.  And, 
upon  this  occafion,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  Greek  fables  and  religion  is  poftcrior  to  the  days 
of  Homer:  For,  in  his  time,  neither  this  Hercules,  the 
fon  of  ^Icmena,  was  worlhipped,  nor  Cailor  and  Pollux. 
And  Bacchus,  who  became  fo  great  a  god  afterv^-ards,  is, 
I  think,  but  once  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  that  in  a  way 
that  does  him  no  honour;  for  he  is  reprefented  as  run- 
ning away  from  Lycurgus,  the  King  of  Thrace,  and  hi- 
ding himfelf  in  the  ocean. 
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ftrefcigth  * ;  atid  that  it  ttras  dfo  fieceflary 
to  alTAil  themfelves  of  their  numbers,  and  to 
adCOgclther  in  concert,  both  in  attacking  and 
defending.     And  this  I  hold  to  be  one  kind 

•  Even  after  arms  were  invented  in  Greece,  and  the 
nfe  of  them  well  known,  the  Caledonian  boar  was  deftroy- 
ed  vfhh  much  difficulty,  and  not  till  he  had  killed  a  great 
many  of  the  nobleft  youth  of  Greece,  as  Homer  informs 
us,  i/iad,  ix.  542.  And,  in  much  later  times,  as  late  as  the 
days  ofCrttfusKing  of  Lydia,  a  boar  laid  wafte  the  lands 
of  the  Myfians^  a  people  of  Afia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crcefus;  and  they  not  being  able  to  deftroy  him  them- 
ielvest  fent  to  Crocfus  for  afliftance;  who  accordingly  fent 
tliem  his  fon,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  huntets, 
Herod,  lib.  i.  cap,  36.  I  know  the  mere  modefti  reader 
will  rejed  all  thefe  ftorics  as  fables,  and  will  not  even  be- 
lieve Paufanias,  who  fays,  that  he  faw  a  tufk  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  which  was  preferved  as  late  doiK'n  as 
his  time,  and  of  which  he  gives  us  the  dimenfions,  lib.  8.  caf* 
45.  But  the  learned  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  cither 
of  the  (lories,  knowing  well,  that  even  what  is  called  the  fa- 
bulous hiftory  of  Greece,  is  for  the  greater  part  true  hiftory ; 
mixed  indeed  with  many  romantic  circumftances  and  fii- 
perftitious  tales,  which  a  little  fagacity  and  critical  dif- 
cernmcnt  can  cafily  feparate  from  the  truth  of  hiftory. 
As  to  Herodotus,  though,  I  know,  his  authority  is  by 
many  thought  no  better  than  that  of  Homer,  and  the  6- 
thcr  Greek  poets,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  who- 
ever uadcrftands  his  hiftory,  and  has  diligently  ftudied  it, 
will  hardly  doubt  of  what  he  relates,  not  as  a  hearfay, 
(for  he  has  many  ftories  of  that  kind  which  he  tells  us  he 
does  not  believe  himfelf),  but  as  a  fimple  hiftorical  fadh 
As   to   this  article,  concerning  the    difficulty  of  mens 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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of  felf-defence  that  made  aflfociation  and  a 
public  neccflary;  fo  neceffary,  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions  no  other  reafon  for  mens 
herding  together  *. 

The  fecond  reafon,  under  this  head,  that  I 
afligned  for  aflbciation  was  the  violence  and 
injuftice  which  men  had  to  fear  from  one  a- 
nother.  For  as  foon  as  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply very  much  in  any  country,  there  would 
neceffarily  be  an  interference  about  provifi- 
ons ;  about  their  layers,  where  they  flept, 
or  refted,  and  Iheltered  themfelves  from  the 
weather; 

defending  themfelves  agamft  wild  beads  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  3d  book,  informs 
us  of  a  farage  nation  in  Africa,  that  he  calls  pi^«^f«fy 
from  their  feeding  upon  roots,  who,  he  fays,  not  haying 
the  ufe  of  arms,  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  li- 
ons, and  would  have  been  quite  deftroyed  by  them,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  multitude  of  flies  that  came  at  a  cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  and  drove  away  the  lions.  It  is 
in  a  (ituation  fuch  as  that  of  thofe  root-eatersy  that  I  fup- 
pofc  men  would,  from  the  motive  of  felf-defcnce,  enter 
into  political  fociety,  and  invent  arts  of  defence.  And  not 
only  by  fuch  fierce  beads  have  countr'os  been  rendered 
not  habitable,  but  alfo  by  reptiles,  fuch  as  ferpents;  and 
fmall  animals,  fuch  as  mice,  frogs,  and  fparrows,  which, 
in  feveral  inftances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  Uh,  3.  p.  1 14. 
Stephaniy  have  got  the  better  of  people  with  ail  the  advan- 
tages of  fociety  and  arts,  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country. 
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Glandem  ct  cubilia  propter; 


and»  laftly,  about  their  females, 
'-^enerem  incertam  rapientcs  more  ferarum. 

HoR* 
Such  interfering  would  produce  ftrife  and 
contention;  of  which  the  confequence  would- 
often  be  wounds  and  death,  and  in  which 
the  ftronger  would  always  have  the  better, 
as  wc  obferve  in  the  herds  of  other  animals, 
where  there  is  no  other  law  but  that  of  the 
ftrongeft.  In  this  way  there  would  be  great 
violence,  oppreffion,  and  deftru£lion  of  the 
fpecies;  to  prevent  which,  fo  fagaciousan  a- 
ninul  as  man  would  be  naturally  led  to  form 
a  kind  of  public,  by  the  ftrength  of  which 
the  weaker  might  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  ftronger,  and  the  whole  fociety  be- 
nefited in  every  refpedt. 

By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  retradl  what  I  have  faid  above 
inoppofitionto  MrHobbes,  that  the  ftate  of 
nature  was  not  a  ftate  of  war :  For  I  perfe<9:- 
ly  agree  with  Monf.  Roufleau,  that  there  are 
in  that  ftate  much  fewer  occalions  of  quarrel 
than  in  the  ftate  of  fociety ;  for,  in  the  natu- 
ral ftate,  men  can  quarrel  only  about  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  the  gratifications  of  na« 

CC2 
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tural  appetite;  whereas,  in  the  civil  ftate, 
men  quarrel  about  fame,  power,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  all  the  numberlefs  gratifications 
of  vanity  and  luxury.  But  what  I  maintain 
is,  that  when  men  grow  numerous,  and  the 
neceflaries  of  life  fcanty,  they  muft,  like  all 
other  animals,  prefer  each  hiipfelf  to  ano- 
ther, and  that  will  ot  neceffity  produce  ftrife 
and  contention.  But  this  is  not  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  natural  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  of 
the  exceflive  multiplication  of  the  fpecies; 
againfl  which  nature  has  provided  feveral  re- 
medies, fuch  as  famine,  peftilence,  inunda- 
tion, extraordinary  feverity  of  weather,  and, 
among  others,  the  deftrudion  of  the  animals 
by  one  another,  when  provifions  become 
fcanty. 

The  third  reafon  of  this  kind  I  mention- 
ed was  protedHon  againft;  foreign  invaders. 
This  proceeds  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  affo- 
ciations  being  already  formed  by  fome  hcrdi 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  invading  their 
neighbours,  cither  from  mere  wantonnefs, 
and  a  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  has  produced 
many  cruel  wars  among  men ;  or  for  want  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  has  obliged  men 
very  often  to  leave  their  own  country^  and 
try  to  find  out  another.  Such  invafion  would 
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naturally  lead  the  people  of  .the  country  in- 
vaded to  aflbciate  themfelves,  in  order  to 
take  common  meafures  for  their  defence. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  reafons  appears  to 
me  to  have  made  men  firft  aflbciate  for 
the  fake  of  felf-defence ;  and  this,  joined 
with  the  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  fociety  among 
men. 


CHAP.        XL 

An/hver  to  the  ObjefHon^  That  in/iinil  nvas 
fufficient  to  provide  menivith  all  the  Ne^ 
cejfaries  of  Life^  and  to  defend  them  rt- 
gainft  their  Enemies. 

IT  may  be  objeded,  That  all  the  neceffi- 
ties  I  have  mentioned,  whether  of  fufte- 
nance  or  defence,  might  be  fupphed  by  in- 
fiinfk)  with  which  I  have  fuppofed  man  to 
be  originally  provided  by  nature,  as  well  as 
Other  animals,  for  whofe  wants  we  fee  it  is 
Cc3 
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fufficient ;  fo  that  the  rcafons  I  have  menti- 
oned did  not  give  rife  to  fociety ;  which 
therefore  may  ffill  be  from  nature,  and  not 
an  adventitious  ftate,  as  I  fuppofe  it,  intro- 
duced by  the  neceflSties  of  life. 

This  objedioa  is  pretty  m  uch  the  fame  with 
the  argument  which  I  ftated  in  the  firft  book, 
and  endeavoured  to  refute,  tending  to  prove, 
that  our  ideas  are  not  from  infiinft*;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  1  have  (hewn,  that 
they  are  not  from  inftind,  it  will  follow 
of  neceflary  confequence,  that  thofe  arts  of 
fuftenance  and  felf-defence,  which  cannot 
be  without  ideas,  are  likewife  not  from  in-r 
ftindt.  I  will,  however,  without  repeating 
vvhat  I  there  faid,  add  fome  further  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  in- 
ftind  and  art. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  thofe  milder  cli- 
mates, which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  thp  o- 
riginal  country  of  men,  nature  has  made 
fufficient  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  natives 
of  the  country.  For  thofe  countries  abound 
with  wild  fruits,  fuch  as  yams,  plantaiQS9 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  like,  which,  I 

•  0. 13.  Pag.  168. 
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am  perfuaded,  aflFord  a  more  wholefome  diet 
for  men,  than  any  artificial  fruits.  In  fuch 
countries,  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
muft  increafe  fo  faft,  that  one  Ihould  think 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them.  But  na- 
ture has  not  only  provided  wonderfully  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  ani- 
mals, but  has  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved,  contri- 
ved many  ways  to  prevent  their  exceflive  mul- 
tiplication. In  India,  the  brute  animals,  tho* 
they  be  not  confumed  for  the  food  of  man,  nor 
wantonly  deftroyed,  as  in  Europe,  do  not, 
however,  multiply  fo  much  as  that  the  country 
is  incumbered  with  them,  or  not  fufEciently 
peopled  with  men;  nor  does  any  fpecies  of 
them  multiply  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
or  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy  the  reft.  In 
this  manner,  I  am  perfuaded,  man,  in  his 
natural  ftate,  would  live  with  the  other  a- 
nimals ;  but,  in  the  civil  ftate,  he  has  con- 
trived means  of  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  hunt- 
ing, fiftiing,  and  agriculture,  by  which  his 
numbers  are  increafed,  much  beyond  the 
natural  proportion,  and  more  than  thofe  of 
3ny  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  we  are  now  to  in- 
^uire>  whether  fuch  means  of  fMbfiftence 
Cc4 
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could  hav^  been  the  effe^a:  of  inJiinSi\  or, 
whether  they  be  not  produced  by  what  wc 
call  art. 

BetwUt  thef^  two  there  is  this  material 
diflFerence,  that  inftia<3:  ig  a  principle  of  acj-r 
tion  implanted  in  us  as  in  other  animals,  by 
which  we  are  dire<Jted  to  what  is  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  either  of  the  individual 
or  the  fpecies;  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  end,  or  how  the  means  conduce  to  the 
end;  aad» confequently,  without  ivill^  which 
never  can  be  but  where  there  is  an  end  in 
view.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  ads  with 
knowledge  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  attained;  and  confequently  itso- 
perations  are  voluntary,  proceeding  from 
motives  influencing  the  v^^ill.  But,  befides 
this  capital  difference,  there  arc  the  follow- 
ing: 

iji^  All  animals  are  direded  by  inftind  to 
fearch  for,  to  find  out,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them. 
But  it  has  not  direded  nor  inftruded  them 
to  multiply  that  food,  and  to  make  the  earth 
produce  more  of  it  than  it  naturally  pro- 
duces. In  other  words,  inftind  docs  not 
teach  us  to  till,  fow,  or  plant. 

adfy^  Inftind  has  direded  us  to  make  the 
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beft  yfe  of  all  the  parts  or  members  of  our 
bp4y  for  procuring  our  fubfiftence  j  but  it 
has  {lot  <)iredl^  us  to  make  artificial  inftr^* 
meats,  either  for  increafing  the  quaijMty  of 
f994  which  nsiture  h^s  provided  for  us»  or 
for  bringing  within  our  reach  food  which 
otherwife  wouldi  by  our  natural  faculties,  he 
inacceffible  to  us. 

Z^by  Nature  has  directed  every  animal  to 
the  beft  ufe  of  thofe  arms,  offenfive  or  de^ 
fenfive,  with  which  flie  has  provided  the  a- 
nipjal  J  hut  fhe  has  not  taught  him  either  to 
make  or  to  ufe  any  other;  fo  that,  whenever 
y^c  fee  an  animal  ufing  adventitious  aids  of 
that  kind,  we  may  be  fure  that  it  is  the  effedof 
art.  And  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  conr 
vince  me  that  the  Orang  Outang  belongs  to 
our  fpecies,  his  ufi  ng  flicks  as  a  weapon  would 
alone  be  fufficient.  Horace  therefore  appear^ 
to  have  been  very  well  inftrufl;ed  by  his  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  progrefs  of  man  from  inftinQ: 
to  art,  and  from  natural  to  acquired  facul- 
ties, when  he  tells  us,  that  men,  as  long  as 
they  were  mutum  et  turpe  pecus^  that  is,  al- 
together in  the  natural  or  brute  ftate,  fought, 
unguibtts  et  pugnis^  glandem  et  cubiKaprop-- 
ter; — deinfujiibus^  that  is,  when  they  came 
\o  be  a  little  advanced  towards  hiunaiMtyt 
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and  In  the  ftate  the  Orang  Outangs  are  at 
prefent;  and  then,  armis  qu^  poft fabrica^ve-- 
rat  ufusy  that  is,  when. they  were  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  civil  life  as  to  invent  arts  *. 

The  fum  of  thcfe  differences  betwixt  art 
and  inftin£k  feems  to  amount  to  this,  that 
inftindt  goes  diredly  to  the  end  it  propofeSf 

♦  «*  Cam  prorcpfcrunt  prinois  animalia  terris, 
"  Mutum  ct  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  frubilia  propter, 
**  Unguibus  ct  pugnis,  dein  faftibus,  atque  ita  porro 
•*  Pugnabant  armis,  qux  poft  fabricaverat  ufus." 

I  will  fubjom  the  reft  of  the  paflage,  as  it  (hews  that 
Horace's  philofophy  perfedly  agrees  with  mine  in  re- 
gard to  the  invention  of  language.  • 

««  Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  fenfafque  notarent, 
"  Nominaque  invenere:  Dehinc  abfiftere  hello, 
"  Oppida  coeperunt  munire,  et  poncre  leges, 
*'  Ne  quis  fur  eflet,  neu  latro,  ncu  quis  adulter." 

Satir.  ID.  r,  99.  etfeqq. 

The  diftindtion  that  Horace  makes  here  betwixt  vcrla 
^d  nomina  I  fha!l  afterwards  explain  ;  but  wii^t  I  quoted 
the  paflage  for  at  prefent  is,  to  obferve,  that  ihe  progreft 
according  to  Horace  was,  firft  the  natural  or  bruie  itate, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind;  then  tat  iLVjiition 
of  certain  arts,  particularly  the  arts  of  attack  aiia  de- 
fence-  then  language;  and  laftly  government  and  laws, 

and  every  other  art  of  life,  conneded  with,  and  depen- 
dent upon  thefe.  This  fyftem,  I  believe,  will,  upon  the 
ftridleft  examination,  be  found  the  true  fyftem  of  human 
nature;  and  a  hiftory  of  man  would  be  nothing  elfe  than 
A.coou&entaiy  upon  th^fe  few  lines* 
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or  does  not  go  far  about;  whereas  art  takes 
a  round,  and  performs  its  operations  by 
ftudying  the  nature  of  things,  comparing  i- 
deas,  and  drawing  confequences  from  prc- 
mices ;  ex.  gr.  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
fiknple  than  the  ufe  of  a  (lick  for  a  weapon ; 
yet  the  animal  who  ufes  it  mud  know,  i/ij 
the  nature  of  wood,  that  it  is  a  hard  body ; 
7.dlji  That  any  hard  body,  impelled  upon  a-^ 
nether  body  with  force,  will  make  an  impref- 
(ion  which  may  very  much  hurt  or  deftroy 
that  other  body;  idly^  That  the  manner  in 
which  the  human  hand  can  make  this  im- 
preffion  in  the  moft  forcible  way  is,  by  ta- 
kinga  ftickof  a  moderate  length,  and  fuitable 
thicknefs,  by  the  one  end,  and  in  that  way 
making  the  blow.  All  thefe  ideas  the  Orang 
Outang  muft  have  formed  from  obfervation 
and  experience,  before  he  ufed  a  ftick  as  a 
weapon-offenfive. 

Another  difference  which  we  may  obfervc 
betwixt  art  and  iuftindt  is,  that  as  art  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation^ 
fo  it  is  improved  by  them ;  and  it  is  by  gra- 
dual improvements  in  that  way  that  arts  arc 
perfefted:  But  inftin<a,  as  it  does  not  arife 
|rom  experience,  fo  it  is  not  improved  by  it. 
/Vn4  accordingly  a  fwallow  builds  her  neft? 
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and  a  fpider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  firft 
year  as  any  year  thereafter. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  inftinft  and  art  are 
in  their  natures  different,  though  in  their  o- 
perations  they  fometimes  feem  to  be  the 
fame.  The  bee,  for  example,  forms  her 
heKagon  cells  as  accurately  as  if  (he  had 
t>een  inflruded  by  Euclid;  yet  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  believe,  that  (he  underftaqds  geome- 
try, and  knows  the  rules  by  which  fhe 
works>  or  even  the  end  for  which  fhe 
wofks.  It  is  therefore  only  inftind,  but  an 
inilind'of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  great  Author  of  nature 
manifefls  itfelf  more  than  it  ufually  does  in 
the  operations  of  brutes.  Now  there  is  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  think  that  we  ever  had 
fuch  an  uncommon  inftindt,  or  any  other 
than  what  we  obferve  in  horfes,  cattle,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  this  country.  Such  in- 
ftinft  certainly  never  could  have  taught  us 
to  till,  fow,  or  hunt,  or  to  invent  arms,  either 
for  attack  or  defence.  It  appears  therefore  e- 
vident,  that  our  inftinft  could  not  have  fuppli- 
ed  thofe  wants  which  made  fociety  necefiary. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  make 
fprne  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
yrhich  the  mtroduAioQof  artlias  ha4  withre* 
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fpeft  to  the  numbers,  both  of  men  andof  o«» 
ther  animals.  And,  in  the  jirji  place,  as  i 
have  already  obferved,  it  is  by  the  means  of 
art  that  man  has  fpread  himfelf  over  the 
earth  more  than  any  other  animal  known,  fo 
as  to  be  of  all  climates,  and  to  inhabit  coun*^ 
tries  which  otherwife  could  not  fupport  him* 
Q.dly^  It  is  by  the  fame  means  that  he  has 
multiplied  in  the  feveral  countries  much 
more  in  proportion  than  any  other  animal 
of  the  fame  fize.  But,  Z^ly^  This  I  think 
could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  many  other  animals.  With  re- 
fpedl  indeed  to  fuch  as  we  have  tamed*  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  take  fo  much  care 
to  provide  food  for  them,  which  they  would, 
not  have  without  our  ikill  and  induftry,  that 
they  fhould  multiply  more  under  our  go- 
vernment than  in  their  natural  ftate.  But 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  numbers  we  confume  of  them  in  food* 
and  how  many  more  we  deftroy  of  them  by 
hard  labour,  and  by  ufingthem  cruelly  or  un- 
flcilfully.  Befides,  they  are  notfo  healthy  un- 
der our  care,  being  houfed,  and  kept  in  a  way 
not  unlike  that  in  which  we  keep  ourfelves, 
as  they  would  be  in  the  natural  ilate.     But 
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with  refpedl  to  the  wild  animals,  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
greatly  decreafed  by  the  empire  which  man 
has  obtained  over  them:  For  in  certain 
countries  we  have  deftroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  have  found  troublefome 
or  dangerous  to  us;  as  wolves, for  example, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lions  in  e* 
very  part  of  Europe.  What  remains  of  them 
we  preferve  for  our  fport  and  pleafure^ 
But,  though  they  be  under  the  protedlion  of 
the  laws  in  all  the  kingdoms,  I  believe,  of 
Europe  ;  yet  thofe  laws  have  been  fo  much 
negleded  or  evaded,  and  fo  many  ways  have 
been  fallen  upon  of  deftroying  them,  that  I 
hold  the  faft  to  be  certain,  that  their  num- 
bers are  decreafing  daily,  even  in  Europe, 
and  much  more  fo  in  other  countries,  where 
the  men  fubfift  upon  them,  as  in  North  A- 
merica.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that, 
with  refped  to  us  and  the  brutes,  the  general 
law  of  nature  takes  place,  that  no  fpecies  can 
be  increafed  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others  *. 

*  Man  fays  Afomuj,  is  tlef/ajf-tlmg  of  Jov^,  (r«  ar4iyf<«» 
v«v  Af«f  )i  or,  as  Mr  Pope  has  rendered  it,  t^  Jlanding  jtft 
^fHiooen.  Bttt  if  Momus,  quitting  his  fportire  vein, 
fliould  aflame  a  tone  of  keen  fatire,  and  virulent  inveAive, 
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CHAP.        XII. 

OhjeHim  anfiLered^  That  there  could  be  no 
Society  without  language. — Infiances  of 
Such  Societies. 


I  Will  now  try  to  folve  Monf.  Rouifeau^s 
great  difficulty  with  refped  to  the  in- 
vention of  language.     He  is  convinced  that 

and  if  M.  RouiTcau  fhould  lend  him  words,  he  would  fay, 
thai  man  is  the  mod  mifchieYous  animal  that  God  has 
made; — that  he  has  already  almoft  depopulated  the 
earth,  having  in  many  countries  deftroyed  whole  fpeciefes 
of  animals,  and  continuing  daily  to  deftroy  thofe  that  re- 
tnai'i,  no-  only  to  gratify  his  luxury  and  vanity,  but  for 
mere  fport  and  paftime.  "  What  attonement,  moft  per- 
«  nicious  bipeds  or  quadruped^  or  whatever  other  title 
<  moft  offends  thine  car,   what  attonement  canfl  thou 

*  make  for  this  fo  j^eat  abule  of  thy  fuperior  faculties* 
«  and  this  deitniclion  of  the  creatures  of  God?  None  o- 
«  thcr,  except  to  deftroy  thylelf  next,  and  fo  avenge  the 

*  reft  of  the  animal  race.     This  thou  art  doin^  as  fait  as 

*  poffible ;  and  for  this  only  I  can  commend  thee.  When 

*  this  work  is  accompliflicd,   then  ftiall  the    true  ftate  of    • 
«  nature  be  reftorcd,  and  the  real  golden  age  return.  Then 

*  Ihall  Jftraavx^it.  the  earth  agam,whofc  lateft  footftepsare 

*  now  no  longer  to  be  feen:  So  (hall  the  reft  of  the  animal  cre- 
'  ation,  freed  from  a  tyranical  and  capricious  mafter,  live 
'  the  life  which  nature  has  deftined  for  them>  and  accom* 
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fociety  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this  inven- 
tion; but  he  feems  to  think  that  language 
was  as  neceflary  for  the  conftitution  of  foci- 
ety. Now  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  both 
frorti  theory  and  fa£t,  that  animals  may  af- 
fociate  together,  form  a  community,  and 
carry  on  in  concert  one  common  bufinefs, 
without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary 
than  that  there  fhould  be  among  fuch  ahi- 
ifials  fome  method  df  communication.  If 
tlieref6re  there  be  other  methods  of  coitt- 
munication,  befides  that  of  articulate  Sounds, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  fociety  to  be 
conftituted  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Now, 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  communica- 
tion, is  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be  doubted :  For 
there  are  inarticulate  cries,  by  which  we  fee 
the  brutes  communicate  to  one  another 
their  fentiments  and  paflions ;  there  are  imi- 
tative cries  J  and,  laflly,  there  is  the  exprcf*- 
fion  of  looksi  that  is,  the  adJion  of  the  face; 
and  tlie  geftures  of  the  body.     In  one  or  o- 

*  plifh  the  end  of  tlieir  being :  So  fhall  even  man  himfelf 

*  if  any  of  the  wretched  race  yet  remain,  acquit  provl- 
«  dence  of  the  imputations  he  has.  thrown  upon  it,  and 

*  fliew  that  hi  wimu  made  npright,  fhattgh  he  ha^itfiund  P9tt  manf 
'  invcntimt^ 
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ther,  or  all  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  evident  that 
animals  may  underftand  one  another  fo  fat 
at  leaft  as  to  a£t  in  concert,  and  carry  on 
ibme  common  bufinefs,  which,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  is  the  definition  of  a  political  ani- 
mal.' 

As  to  inftances  of  animals  acting  in  this 
way,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  will  not 
ibiift  upon  fuch  animals  as  the  bee  or  anti 
becaufe  I  hold,  that  they  a£t  by  inftind 
'  merely;  chat  is,  by  a  neceflary  determination 
of  their  nature,  without  any  will  or  choice^ 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  one  another,  or  even  of  their  own ; 
but  I  will  give  examples  unexceptionable, 
of  animals  that  a£t  in  concert,  and  by  com- 
munication, and  yet  have  no  ufe  of  fpeech. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  Beaver;  which, 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  refembles  our 
fpecies  in  this,  that  it  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  between  the  folitary  and  the  focial, 
without  any  neceflary  determination  to  either 
way  of  life;  fo  that  he  fometimes  lives  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  fometimes  by  himfelf,  according 
to  the  circumftances  and  fituation  in  which 
he  finds  himfelf.  In  fuch  an  animal  there 
mud  neceflarily  be  choice  and  deliberation, 
Vol.  L  D  d 
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not  inftind  merely;  and  therefore  I  think 
his  example  will  apply  moft  appofitely  to 
our  rpecies.  This  animal  is  truly  politicalf 
in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word^  at  leaft 
when  they  are  in  the  focial  ftate;  for  they 
live  in  what  may  be  properly  enough  called 
villages,  confifting  fomeiimes  of  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  cabins,  or  little  houfeSf 
and  thefe  inhabited  each  by  five  or  fix,  and 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  pairs;  for 
they  are  all  coupled  in  that  way,  male  and 
female  together.  Thefe  feveral  families  com-* 
pofe  a  community  or  ftate,  confifting  com-» 
monly  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  beavers,  who  work  together  in  coa^ 
cert  in  all  their  public  levorks,  fuch.  as  fell- 
ing trees,  and  building  the  dam  of  their 
pond.  And  of  this  great  community  each 
cabin  is  a  p  rt,  forming  a  lefler  communi- 
ty, which  W'  rks  together  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  cabin,  fuch  as  building  it,  and 
laving  up  a  magazine  of  provifions  for  it: 
For  they  have  property  among  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  political  life;  and  not 
property  belonging  to  the  ftate  only,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  property  belonging  to 
each    cabin.      The    conftrudion  of  their 
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dikes  and  cabins,  as  defcribed  ky  Monf. 
Bvffbn^  ftom  whom  I  take  this  account  % 
is  really  wonderful,  particularly  that  of  the 
dUre,  Which  is  a  ftupenduous  work  for  an 
aniakal  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  and  built  with  fo 
much  fktiU  that  I  do  not  think  human  art 
could  build  it  better.     They  have  not,  how- 
ever, that  mark  of  humanity  which  1  obferve 
in  the  Ofang  Outangs,  of  ufing  any  inftru- 
meat  befides  thofe  with  which  nature  has  fur^ 
nifhed  them*   viz.  the   members   of  their 
own    body;  for,   though  they  have  very 
fhort  forelegs,  with  feet  (haped  like  a  hand, 
baving    five   fingers  divided,  with  which 
they  fed  any  thing,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  car- 
ry it  to  their  mouths;  and  though  they  can 
eafily  eredl  themfelves  upon  their  hinder 
parts,  attd  very  often  do  fo;  yet  they  never 
vte  a  ftick,  or  any  Other  inftrument  of  art. 
But)  extept  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
hftve  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  they  are  as  much  a 
politieal  animal  as  man,  only  much  better 
policed  than  any  community  of  men  that 
we  kaow  at  prefent:     For  they  live  toge- 
ther, and  carry  on  their  public  affairs  in  the 

♦  Hiftoire  Nkturclif,  fm.  S.f.  289. 
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greateft  peace  and  harmony,  and  with  thr 
cxadeft  obfervation  of  juftice,  never  inju- 
ring one  another,  either  in  their  perfons  or 
properties.  What  figns  or  methods  of  com- 
munication they  ufe  in  carrying  oa  their 
works  Monf*  BufFon  does  not  mention,  but 
it  i&  ciertain  that  they  muft  ufe  fome;  and,  if 
their  policy  were  carefully  obferved,  I  atn 
perfuaded  it  would  be  found,  that  there  is  an 
dlablifhed  government  among  them  of  on^ 
kind  or  other,  without  which  I  think  it  is 
impoflible  that  the  affairs  of  their  commu- 
nity could  be  fo  regularly  condu&ed. 

In  fuch  a  (late  I  imagine  men  were,  and 
mult  have  been,  pehaps  for  ages,  before  a 
language  was  invented,  They  muft,  I  think^ 
have  been  affociated  as  the  beavers  are.  It* 
ving  together  in  cabins  or  huts  *,  and 
carrying  on  of  concert  Ibme  common  work, 
either  for  their  fuflenance,  fuch  as  hunting 
or  fifhing,  or  in  the  way  of  defence  or  at- 
tack. In  fhort,  they  muft  have  been  uni- 
ted in  the  political  life;  for  the  mere  herding 
together,  without  fuch  union,  would  not  be 

•  The  huts  of  the  New-Hollanders  arc  not  near  fo  tvdl 
built  as  thofe  of  the  heavers,  and  ferve  only  for  a  cover  to 
the  head  and  (houluers,  as  I  am  informed  by  the*  travct^ 
lers  who  have  lately  been  in  that  country. 
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ibfficient  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an 
art  as  language,  or  indeed  of  any  thing 
^Krhich  dcfervcs  the  name  of  art.  For  though 
I  do  not  deny,  that  man,  by  his  natural  fa- 
gadty,  and  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
might  perhaps,  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long 
life,  form  fome  imperfedl  ideas,  even  with- 
out the  help  of  poUtical  union,  i  think  it  is 
impoflible  that  he  could  invent  any  thing 
defenring  the  name  of  art.  But  it  is  need* 
left  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  inquiry :  For, 
dB  I  have  already  faid,  I  do  not  think  there 
t8  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  men  ever  herd- 
rd  together  without  adting  in  concert. 

Of  fo  difficult  invention  does  this  art  of 
language  appear  to  me,  that  I  imagine  men 
muft  previoufly  have  invented  and  practifed 
more  difficult  arts  than  the  fiihing  prat^iled 
by  thofe  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  whom 
Dampier  mentions,  or  by  the  filh-eaters  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  And  though  thofe  New-* 
Hollanders  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  can 
liardly  believe  that  they  have  invented  it,  but 
)iave  learned  it  by  intercourfe  with  ibme  o- 
thcr  nation ;  and  th^s  I  believe  to  be  true  of 
all  the  nations  that  have  been  found  in  ave« 
Dd3 
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ry  barbarous  ftate,  and  yet  having  the  ufe  of 
fpcccb. 

The  next  animal  I  (hall  mention  living  ia 
a  political  flate,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeecht 
is  an  animal  not  fo  well  known  as  th«  hea- 
ver, and  mentioned  only  by  one  authors  fi> 
far  as  I  know,  but  an  author  of  gopd  credit* 
I  mean  Cardinal  Polignac  *,  in  hi?  jfnti-JU^ 
cretins.  And  he  is  the  more  to  be  credited 
in  this  particular,  that  the  inft^opei  ;^  be 
confefTes  himfelf,  makes  agaiail  his  fyfteni» 
of  the  brutes  being  no  more  than  machines* 
according  to  the  philofophy  pf  Des  Carte^y 
which  he  follows.  This  animal,  he  fays,  he 
himfelf  faw  fomewhere  in  the  Ukraine^  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river  he  calls  Danaftris.  It  is 
named,  he  fays,  by  the  Poles  Baubacis;  and 
is  like  a  fox  in  appearance;  but  fubfifts  upom 
herbage.  They  live  affociated  in  caverns 
under  ground;  and  the  bufinefs  they  x;ariy 
on  is,   foraging  in  the  fields,  and  maki^ 

♦  Thij  author  flo»ri(b«4  m  the  end  of  tibc  laft  century, 
«id  the  beginning  of  this,  and  u  as  ainaB  of  great  envQence, 
not  cnly  for  learning,  but  for  political  abilities;  afi4  was 
accordingly  Hiuch  employed  inpublic  bufinefs,  fuch  ascm- 
baffies,  andncgocia^ions  of  peace.  In  thispoem,  thoughhc 
refutes  liff/Tf/iV/,  he  has  i mi laied  his  ftj-ie  and  manner  vary 
tjz&yy ;  and  I  thinic  the^i^qn^of  it  is  the  bett  modem  pl^i- 
lofophic  Latin  exunt. 
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magazines  for  their  provifion  during  the 
winter.  About  their  fields  and  paflure 
they  quarrel  and  go  to  war;  and  their  bat- 
deSy  as  our  author  has  defcribed  them,  are 
Ycry  orderly  and  regular;  for  they  have  a 
kind  of  military  difcipline,  and  are  formed 
into  corps  under  certain  leaders.  But  the 
moft  extraordinary  circumftance  he  tells  of 
them,  is  their  manner  of  treating  their  pri- 
fonersof  war,  of  whom  they  make  (laves,  o- 
bli^f  Qg  them  to  work  in  the  bufmefs  of  fo- 
raging, and  laying  up  provilions  againft 
lyjnter.  And,  particularly,  he  fays,  that  they 
make  thofe  flaves  lie  down  upon  their  back, 
and  hold  up  their  legs,  and  then  they  pac|c 
the  hay  upon  them,  which  their  legs  keep 
together,  and  having  thus  loaded  thefe  //- 
wngcarts^  as  our  author  calls  them,  they  drag 
tjiem  along  by  the  tail  *.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  animal,  with 
fo  much  fagacity,  if  it  had  hkewife  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  would  in  procefs  of  time  in- 
vent a  language. 

•JThe  laft  animal  of  the  brute  kii:d  I  fliall 
mention  living  in  this  way,  without  lan- 

♦  AnthLucntiuSy  lib.  6.  verf.  175. 
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joage,  13  an  animal  they  call  zfeorcat'^  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  that  I  think  may 
be  depended  upon,  from  the  Rufltan  acade- 
micians in  the  defcription  they  have  publi- 
ftied  of  Kamfchatkay  which  they  went  to  vi- 
fit  by  orders  and  at  the  expenceof  the  Cza- 
rina. This  animal  is  amphibious,  an4>  fo 
far  as  appears,  does  not  form  ftates  or  repu- 
blics like  the  beaver,  but  lives  in  familiesy 
which  are  fometim?8  very  numerous,  a- 
inounting  tp  a  hundred  and  twenty^  old  and 
young :  For  the  male  keeps  a  feraglio,  fome- 
times  of  fifty  females,  of  whon;i  he  is  as  jea- 
lous as  the  Grand  Signior  is  of  his.  They 
keep  up  a  very  ftridl  family-difcipline,  pu^ 
nifliing  their  wives  fevercly  for  negleding 
any  point  of  duty,  fuch  as  the  care  of  the 
oflFspring,  for  which  they  Ihew  great  love 
and  tendernefs ;  and  the  confequence  of  this 
difciplinf  is,  oa  the  part  of  the  wives,  very  * 
^reat  fubmiffion  to  their  lord  and  ma(ler» 
whom  they  endeavour  to  pacify,  when  they 
have  oflFended  him,  by  every  mark  of  humi- 
liation and  contrition;  all  which  he  receives 
with  the  utmoil  ftatelincfs  and  fullennefs. 
They  have  almoft  all  the.  paffions  and  fen^ti- 
ments  of  men.  They  are  jealous,  proud^ 
guarrelfome,  and  revengeful;    and   when 
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they  have  fufFered  any  injury,  and  cannot 
refent  it,  they,  like  Achilles  in  Homer  *, 
ihed  tears.  They  are  as  brave  as  any  Spar- 
tan, and  will  rather  die  upon  the  fpot  than 
yield,  or  quit  their  ground ;  and  their  mili- 
tary difcipline  in  this  point  is  fo  fevere,  that, 
if  any  of  them  runs  away,  or  even  is  fufpedl- 
ed  of  doing  fo,  the  reil  fall  upon  him  as 
fiercely  as  they  would  upon  any  enemy,  and 
deftroy  him  t-  ^^  ^^^^  animal  has  no  ufe 
of  fpeech,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know,  organs  pro- 
per for  it:  But  it  appears,  that,  without  it, 
he  can  pradiice  the  mofl  difficult  of  human 
arts,  that  of  government,  and  of  government 
over  females,  in  which  mod  men  have  fail- 
ed, and  even  the  legiflator  of  Sparta,  who, 
as "  we  are  told,  wanted  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  the  women  as  he  had  done  thofe  of 
the  men,  but  found  it  fo  difficult  a  work 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  over. 

I  think  it  is  unneceffary  to  give  more  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  from  the  brute  creati- 
on, fince  it  appears  to  me  that  our  own  ipe- 
cies   furnifties  fufficient  for   my  purpofe. 

t  Naiur.  Hift.  tfKamfchatka^p.  1 2  J.  It  is  tranflated  from 
the  Roflian  language  by  James  Grieve^  and  printed  ix 
Chwxfipr^  1764. 
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And,  fir  ft,  there  are  the  Orang  OutangSy 
who,  as  I  have  (hewn,  are  proved  to  be  of 
our  fpecies  by  marks  of  humanity  that  1  think 
are  inconteftabic ;  ou  fhould  any  one,  after 
all  that  has  been  faid,  ftill  doubt  of  the  O* 
rang  Outangs  being  men,  what  can  be  (aid 
to  the  exam;  le  of  dumb  perfons  among  u^ 
whom  no  body  will  deny  to  be  capable  of 
living  together  in  fociety,  ^nd  carrying  on 
jointly  any  fort  of  bufmefs ;  fmce  we  fee 
boih  men  and  women  with  that  d<^e^  not 
only  capable  of  ading  in  cor^cert  with  o- 
diers,  but  of  governing  and  dirediog. 

And,  thus  I  hope  I  have  removed  MonC 
RouiTeau's  chief  diflBculty  concerning  the  iQ* 
vention  of  language,  by  ihewing  that  focie^ 
ty,  and  even  the  political  life,  which  he  jud- 
ges rightly  to  be  neceffary  for  the  invention 
of  language,  may  exift  without  language. 

I  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this 
point,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  confirm  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firll  book* 
That  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  For,  if 
man  can  fubfift,  not  only  iingle  and  folitary^ 
but  in  fociety,  without  the  ule  of  language, 
it  is  evident  that  language  is  not  neceflary 
for  his  exiilcnce.  Now,  natijir^e  has  not  be* 
ftowed  upon  any  animal  other  faculties  tliaa 
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thofe  that  are  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  man 
could  not,  in  any  country  or  climate  of  the 
^arth,  i^brift)  even  in  fmall  numbers,  up- 
oa  the  natural  produce  of  the  ground,  but 
ilood  in  need  of  certain  arts,  as  we  fee  is  the 
cafe  of  the  bee  and  the  fpider,  they  muft 
be  arts,  fuch  as  tilling  the  ground,  filhiug,  or 
hunting,  which  contribute  immediately  and 
JimSAy  to  die  fuftenance  of  man.  Now, 
•boguage  is  none  of  thefe;  for,  with  it,  men 
may  ftarye,  and,  without  it,  they  may,  as  wc 
^ve  feen,  be  fupported.  So  that,  if  we 
kold  language  to  be  either  natural  or  reveal- 
^  to  man,  we  muft  alfo  maintain,  and  with 
-ffiueh  tetter  reafon,  that  the  more  neceffary 
»ts  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  juft  now  mention- 
ed)  arelikewife  either  natural  or  revealed. 
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CHAP.       xin. 

ObjeSliotiy  That  the  Law  of  Nature^  as  it 
is  treated  of  by  modem  Writer s^fuppofes 
men  to  have  been  originaUy  ratimal  and 
political. — Anjhver  to  that  Objeiiiou. 

BEFORE  I    conclude  this  boot  I 
will   endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  ob- 
jedions  that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftemi 
beginning  with  one  which  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  thofe  who  have  fludied  the  law  of 
« 

nature  and  nations;  a  (ludy  that  was  very 
fafhionable  fome  years  ago,  but  I  think  has 
become  lefs  fo  of  late.  It  will  be  (aid» 
That,  according  to  my  fyftem  of  human  ma- 
ture, it  is  impofiible  to  fuppofe,  that  maot 
in  his  natural  (late,  can  be  fubje£t  to  any  law 
or  obligation,  not  being  confcious  of  any 
rule  of  adion,  nor  having  any  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  bccaufe  he  has  no  ideas  of  any 
kind.  If  this  be  fo,  they  will  fay,  what  arc 
we  to  think  of  thofe  volumes  that  have  been 
written  within  thefe  lad  hundred  years  up- 
on the  law  of  nature,  all  fuppofing  that  man 
is  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  date,  ratio-» 
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oal  and  focial ;  and,  therefore,  fubjeft  to  cer- 
tain laws  and  rules,  which  are  laid  down  in 
thofe  authors  at  great  leilgth? 

My  (hort  anfwer  to  this  is,  That  thofe 
gentlemen  plainly  beg  the  queftion,  and  fup- 
pofc,  what  I  think  is  clearly  difproved,  by 
&St  and  experience,  as  well  as  argument, 
that  man,  in  his  original  Hate,  is  rational 
and  political.  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
his  natural  flate  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
mere  animal;  and,  therefore,  he  can  be  oti- 
ly  fubjedi  to  that  common  law  of  the  animal 
nature,  well  known  by  the  mmeoEinftiniii 
a  law  much  fuperior  to  all  laws  of  human 
inftitution,  or  founded  upon  human  inftitu- 
tions,  and  proceeding  from  a  much  higher 
original. 

As  to  the  authorities  quoted  againft  me, 
the  firft  who  reduced  this  law  of  nature  into 
a  fyftem,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  fcience, 
was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  name  well  known  in 
die  learned  world.  This  he  did  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatife  Dejure  bdli  ac  pacts ^  written 
with  a  moil:  commendable  intention,  to  try 
if  he  could  eftablifh  any  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  *  among  perlbns  who  may  be  faid  in- 

•  Tliat  fuch  was  the  intention  of  his  work,  is  evident 
from  what  Grotius  himfelf  fays  in  his  «-^oAif«^f »«,  §  ^, 
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deed  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  fochte. 
Hobbes  has  defcribed,  ofnvafof^ucrytme  0^ 
gainft  every  one^  and  a  ftate  infinitely  moi* 
terrible   than   the  ftate  which  he  fuppofes : 
For  there  only  fittgle  favages  fight, 


-Ghndeffi  et  cubilia  propter; 


but  here  leviathans  t  indeed  of  enormous  file 
tAke  the  field,  having  not  hundreds  of  hands 
only,  like  the  giantis  of  the  poets,  blit  hiitt** 
dreds  of  thoufands,  armed  with  deadly  we^ 
pons,  with  which  they  wage  moft  cruel  war. 
To  fpcak  without  a  figure,  thedeftrudion  of 
modern  war  is  fo  prodigious,  by  the  grifll 
armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  which  ktt 
likewife  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and,  b^^ 
the  extraordinary  wafte  of  men,  by  fatigues 
difeafes,  and  unwhokfome  provifions,  mt^ 
than  by  the  fvvord,  while  the  internal  pblic^ 
of  Europe  at  prefent  is  fo  little  fitted  to  ftrp^ 

«  Videbam  per  Chnftianum  orbciti,  vel  barbaris  gvndtos 

*  pudcndara,  bellandi  licentiam :     Levibus  aut  nuliis  de 
«  caudsad  armaprocurri;  quibus  femel  fumptis,  nullam 

*  jam  divini,   nullam  humani  juris   revcrcntiam,  plane 
«  quafi  uno  edi£lo  ad  omnia  fcelera  emiflb  furore* 

+  This  is  the  name  which   Hobbes  gives  to  tile  g^^t 
corporations  or  political  bodies  we  cali  ftates. 
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ply  fuch  deftruftion,  that,  unlefs  the  princes 
either  fall  upon  fome  other  way  of  deciding 
tbeir  quarrels,  or  provide  better  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  people,  Europe  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  hazaid  of  being  again  depopulated,  as 
it  once  was  under  the  Romans,  but  without 
the  refource  which  it  then  had  of  barbarous 
nations  to  repeople  it. — But  to  return  to  our 
fiibje£t. 

In  this  work,  Grotius  underftands  by  the 
law  ofnaturcy  a  law  which  is  common  to  the 
rational  and  focial  nature  ^,  in  contradiflinc- 
tion  to  what  is  called  civil  laiVy  which  is 
peculiar  to  each  fociety  or  nation  of  men.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  law  of  nations,  at  leaft 
in  the  common  ufe  of  authors  ;  tho'  Gro- 
tius has  made  the  diftindlion  betwixt  them, 
making  the  law  of  nature  to  arife  immedi- 
ately from  the  didates  of  reafon,  and  to  be 
of  univerfal  obligation,  without  any  confent 
or  compact ;  whereas  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  upon  the  confent  of  nations  f.  But 
he  confeffes,  that  the  terms  are  ufed  promif- 
euoufly,  even  by  the  heft  authors  J*     Now, 

*  Lib.  I.  cap,  I.  §  io.i;  12. 
t  Prolig.  §  6. 

%  Cicero,  in  a  paflage  quoted  by  C roths ^  lib,  i.  cap.  1. 
f  ia«  fajs^  In  n  cwfenjio  ommumgentiwH  jus  nature putanda 
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I  acknowledge  that  Grotius,  as  well  as  Puf- 
fendorf,  Barbeyrac,  and  many  other  later 
writers  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  does  fuppofe,  that  men  are 
by  nature  rational,  and  were  always  aflbd- 
ated  in  dates  or  communities  of  one  land  or 
another.  But  they  onlyjuppqfc  it,  without 
proving  it ;  and  it  is  plain  they  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  without  fo  much  as  making 
a  queftion  of  it. 

But,  if  their  authority  were  more  dedfive 
upon  this  point,  I  appeal  from  them  to  a 
much  greater  authority ;  I  mean  that  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  formed  the  fyftem  of  the 
Roman  law :  For  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  that  law,  that  they  were 
really  philofophers,  who,  being  at  the  fame 
time  great  men  in  the  ftate,  and  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  did 
apply  the  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the 
method  of  fcience  by  definition  and  divifion, 
to  the  laws  of  private  property  among  their 
countrymen ;  a  thing  that  never  had  been 
before  done  in  any  nation.  In  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  fyftem,  they  have  begun 
with  the  law  of  nature,  as  that  from  which 
every  other  law  is  ultimately  derived.  But 
what  is  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  them  2 
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Tb  it  the  law  of  the  rational  and  focial  na- 
ture only,  as  the  modern  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  havfe  defined  it  ? 
No :  It  is  a  law  common  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal race.  '  Jus  naturae/  fay  they,  '  eft  quod 

*  oatura  omnia  animalia  docuit.     Nam  jus 

*  iftud  non  humani  generis  proprium ;  fed 

*  omnium  animalium  quae  in  terra,  quae  in 

*  mari  nafcuntur,  avium  quoque  cor^imunci 

*  Hinc  defcendit  maris  atque  foeminae  con- 

*  jun^io,   quam  nos  matrimonium  appella- 

*  mus;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio,  hinc  edu- 

*  catio.  Videmus  etcnim  caetera  quoque  a- 
^tmnalia,  fcras  eliam,  iftius  juris  peritia 
•ccnferi.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  as  we,  in  giving  an 
'^count  of  the   origin  of  language,   have 
gone  back,  to  that  original  ftate  of  our  na- 
ture, when  we  were  no  more  than  mere  ani- 
n^als ;  fo  thofe  philofophers,  in  giving  the  o- 
ngin  of  law,  have  likewife  gone  back  to  the 
fanae  original  ftate,  when  we  wereftibjeded 
only  to  that  univerfal  law  which  governs  the 
whole  animal  nature,   and  is  antecedent  to 
reafon,  fociety,   and  all  human  inftitutions* 
This  is  their  law  of  nature.     As  to  the  law 
of  nations,  they  define  it  thus :  *  Jus  gcnti- 
VoL.  I.  E  c 
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*  urn  eft  quo  gentes  humanae  utuntur ;  quod 

*  a  naturali  recedere  facile  inteliigere  licet : 
^  Quia  illud  omnibus   animalibus,  hoc  foli^ 

*  hominibus  inter  fe  commune  fit;  veluti  er- 

*  ga  Deum  religio^  ut  parentibus  et  patriae 

*  pareamus. — Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  iutro- 
,  *  dudla  bella,  difcretae  gentes,  regna  condi- 

'  ta,  dominia  diftindla,    agris  termini  pofiti^ 

*  aedificia  collata,  commcrclura,  emptiones, 

*  venditioncs,  locationes,  condu£tiones,  obli- 

*  gationes,   inftitutae ;   exceptis   quibufdam 

*  quae  a  jure  civili  introduclae  funt  *.'* 

Thus  thofe  founders  of  the  Roman  law 
have  diftinguifhed  accurately  what  other 
writers  have  confounded,  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations;  maicing  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  that  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  animal  race,  direding  every  thing 
that  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
race;  and  they  mention  particularly  the  con- 
junftion  of  the  male  and  female,  the  pro- 
creation and  education  of  the  offspring ;  and 
law  here  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when 
we  fpcak  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  go- 
vern the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation. 
The  law  of  nations,   on  the  other  hand,  is 

*  Pande^.  lib.  I.  ///, 
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not  the  cOnftitutiori  of  nature,  but  arifes 
from  human  reafon,  and  the  inftitution 
of  tfociety  and  political  life;  and  ic  is  called 
the  law  of  nationsy  becaufe  it  is  the  general 
law  of  the  rational  and  fecial  nature,  and 
confequently  of  nations,  which,  being  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  can  be  fubjed  to  no 
•other  law,  at  leaft  of  human  inftitution. 
From  this  law,  thefe  authors  derive  religion, 
duty  to  our  parents  and  our  country,  diltinc- 
tion  of  property,  commerce,  and,  in  (hort, 
all  the  rights  that  men  enjoy,  either  in  war 
or  in  peace.  For  our  authors  do  not,  like 
Mr  Hobbes,  make  war  the  natural  ftate  of 
man,  but  derive  it  from  this  law  of  nations : 
Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  introducia  bella^  6'^* 
And  this  is  the  law  of  the  rational  nature, 
different  from  the  laws  of  inanimate  nature 
above  mentioned,  and  alfo  from  the  laws  of 
animal  nature,  in  fo  far  as  the  word  /^xe;, 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  u- 
fed,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  fignitication, 
to  denote  a  rule  of  a£Uon  prefcribed  to  a  free 
agent,  of  which  he  is  confcious,  and  with 
'  which  he  voluntarily  complies. 

The  rules  of  this  law  of  nations^  as  it 
ought  to  be  called,  I  hold  to  be  binding  up- 
£e2 
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on  all  rational  men  living  in  ibciety^  princes 
as  well  as  fubjeds,  and  to  be  founded  in  m- 
ture;  not  indeed  the  original  nature  (rf*  maot 
but  that  fecondary  and  acquired  nature  of  a 
rational  and  political  creature^  which  he  him- 
ielf  has  formed;  and,  therefore9  this  law  is 
not  improperly  called,  by  fome  later  writerSy 
afec(mdarj  law  of  nature^  in  contradiftino- 
tion  to  the  primary  Lrw  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  lawyers.  I  hold,  alfo^  that  the  obli- 
gation of  this  law  is  as  much  founded  upon 
compaA,  as  the  obligation  of  any  private  ci- 
tizen to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular 
ibciety  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  eve- 
ry man,  by  living  in  fociety,  and  enjoying 
the  protedion  and  other  benefits  of  it,  is  un- 
derftood  to  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  rational  and  fociai  nature» 
without  the  obfervation  of  which,  fociety 
could  not  fubiifl;  and,  therefore^  if  a  man 
will  not  fubmit  to  this  law,  he  muft  tairiy 
do  as  the  Hottentot  did,  of  whom  Mon£ 
RouiTeau  tdls  the  ftory,  that  is,  throw  oflF  hb 
cloaths,  and  run  to  the  woods  and  fields,  re- 
nouncing all  the  benefits  of  fociety,  as  wdl 
as  fubje^oo  to  its  laws. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

An/hver  to  the  OtjeSlim^  That  this  Sy- 
JUm  of  human  Nature  degrades  it. 


IKilow,  fome  pious  and  welldifpofed  per- 
fons  have  taken  ofFi-nce  at  my  fyftem, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  deprive  human  nature  of 
its  chief  [Hierogative,  the  rational  foul,  which 
I  make  to  be  of  ourownacquifitioo,  and  the 
ink  of  induftry,  like  any  art  or  fcience,  not 
Ac  gift  of  nature ;  and  they  will  further  fay, 
diat,  by  confequence,  I  take  from  man  thofe 
virtues  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  natural  to 
htnii  fuch  as  piety,  juftice,  humanity^  and 
benevolence,  which  are  as  often  loflbycuftora 
and  education  as  acquired. 

To  this  objedion,  1  anlWer,  by  the  diftinc- 
tion  with  which  I  fet  out  in  this  work,  be- 
twixt the  power  of  becoming  any  thing, 
and  the  adtually  being  that  thing ;  or,  as  I 
cbufe  to  exprefs  it  in  two  words,  capacity 
and  energy.  This  diftindion,  1  lay,  runs 
Ec3 
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through  all  nature,  in  which  there  is  a  per-: 
petual  progrefs  from  the  one  ftate  to  the  o-: 
ther,  and  that  nothing  is  at  firft  what  it  af- 
terwards hecofnes  *.  Now,  if  any  one  fays, 
that  the  human  mind  is  an  exception  from 
tjiis  law  of  nature,  he  muft  prove  it.  But 
this  he  will  never  he  able  to  do;  on  th?  con- 
trary, he  muft  confcfs,  that,  in  one  ftate  of 
our  exiftencc,  at  leaft,  it  takes  place  ;  for,  in 
our  infancy,  where  is  the  rational  foul,  but 
in  the  poffibility  or  capacity  of  acquiring  it  ?. 
That  reafon  thus  latent  in  mere  power,  will 
fooner  ^xert  itfelf  by  means  of  culture,  edu- 
cation, and  commerce,  with  creatures  alrea- 
dy rational,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only 
queftion,  therefore,  is  how  ^ong,  without  fuch 
helps,  it  will  lie  dormant  ?  I  fay,  a  very  long 
time ;  and  that,  at  laftj  it  will  be  only  excited 
by  the  neceffities  of  human  life,  and  the  fo-^ 
cial  Intercourfe  required  to  fupply  thofe  ne- 
ceflities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that 
it  will  come  immediately  when  the  body  is 
arrived  to  its  maturity.  But  the  pious  ob- 
jedor  fliould  well  conlider,  whether  he  does 

*  This  difference  betwixt  to  be  and  to  become^  is  wdU 
known  in  the  Greek  philofophy,  and  is  exnrcfTcd  by  the 
f  ,vo  verbs  tTTi  and  yimnck. 
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not,  in  this  way,  eftablifti  a  greater  connec- 
tion betwixt  body  and  mind  than  he  is  wil- 
ling to  allow;  for,  if  the  mind  not  only  ufes 
the  body  as  its  tool  or  inflrument,  but  ac- 
quires, from  the  growth  of  the  body^  talents 
and  faculties  of  operating,  which  it  confef- 
iedly  had  not  before,  it  muft,  I  doubt,  be  of 
a  nature  congenial  to  the  body,  and  have 
ibmething  more  than  mere  fympathy  with 
the  body.  Whereas  my  fyftem  makes  a  perfect 
ieparation  betwixt  the  two,  deriving  all  the 
mind's  improvements  from  itfelf,  by  the 
means  of  experience  and  obfervation;  fothat 
the  body  is  no  more  than  its  organ,  by  which 
it  gets  information  of  what  pafles  without, 
and  thereby  collefts  materials  whereupon 
to  exert  its  natural  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  afcribe  the  mind's 
improvements  to  the  body,  as  it  would  be 
to  afcribe  an  artift^s  improvements  to  his 
tools,  or  the  materials  upon  which  he  operates. 
As  to  virtue,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be 
without  reafjn.  For  virtue  is  the  pcrfedion 
of  reafon  in  adio:),  as  fcience  is  the  pertcc- 
tion  of  it  in  fpeculation.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that,  in  the  brutes,  we  obferve  what  may  be 
failed  difpofitions  towards  certain  virtue;^ 
Ee4 
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and  vices :  Thus  the  lion  is  laid  to  be  brave 
and  generous,  the  fox  cunning,  the  ape  ma- 
licious, the  dog  envious;  and  as  Prometheb^' 
when  he  made  maa,  is  faid  to  have  takea 
fomething  from  every  other  animal  t*  ^^ 
may  obfervc  this  variety  in  the  natural  cha- 
radters  of  naen,  unformed  by  cuftom  or  edii«» 
pation,  fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  children  j^  and 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  there  is  the  fame  di«» 
verfity  among  men  altogether  in  the  natuml 
ftate.  But  there  cannot  be  virtue,  properly 
fo  called,  till  after  man  is  becom^  a  radooal 
and  political  animal;  then  he  ihews  true 
courage,  very  different  froin  the  ferocity  of 
the  brute  or  favage,  generofity,  magnanimoua 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death;  friend- 
iliip  and  love  of  the  country,  with  all  the  o- 
ther  virtues  which  fo  much  exalt  human  na- 
ture, but  which  we  can  as  little  expeft  to 
find  in  the  mere  favage  as  in  the  brute,  or 
infant  of  our  fpecies. 

f  Fcrtur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coaftus  pardcutam  undique 
Pefeaam. 

Hot.  lib.  x.Oidc^  liS, 

It  was  in  tliis  waj,  that  antient  wifdom  chofe  jCott* 
^efi  the  wonderful  variety  of  our  ibecics« 
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This  18  my  fyftem  of  human  nature  in  the 
ftate  wherein  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  (fori  fpeak 
of  noother,  nor  of  any  fupernatural  afliftance 
that  may  be  given  to  man);  and  if  any  per- 
(bn  can  invent  another  that  does  more  cre- 
dit to  our  nature,  and  feparates,  more  per- 
fedly,  the  nobler  part  of  us  from  body  and 
mere  matter,  I  fhall  freely  give  up  mine,  and 
acknowledge  I  did  wrong  in  publifhing 
it*  whatever  my  private  fentiments  might 
have  been :  For  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
confequence,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  keep 
up  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  naturet 
^ven  if  they  were  no  more  than  a  deluiion« 
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CHAP.        Xiv. 


Another  objeSlion  anpu^ered^  ari/tng  Jrom 
the  Tnjlitution  of  Marriage. — That  Infhtu^ 
tion  not  Natural^  but  Political  or  Reli- 
gious.— This  proved  both  from  Theory 
and  Fa^. 

IT  mayalfo  beobjeaed,  That,  in  this  ac- 
count which  I  have  given  of  the  origiQ 
of  fociety,  I  have  faid  nothing  at  all  of  the 
firft  of  all  human  focicties,  namely  the  fami- 
ly-fociety:  That  this  fociety  muft  have  been 
formed  as  foon  as  the  human  race  began, 
for  the  fake  of  the  education  of  the  offspring: 
That  it  is  a  fort  of  civil  fociety  in  itfelf,  in 
fo  far  as  there  is  a  king  and  governor  in 
it,  viz.  the  hufband  and  father,  and  there 
muft  be  fome  bufmefs  j<unily  carried  on  for 
the  fupport  of  the  family:  That  out  of  this 
little  patriarchal  ftate  have  grown,  as  I  ad- 
mit, greater  communities,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  have  tormed  nations  and  civil  foci- 
eties,  in  the  ftrideft  propriety  of  the  word; 
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and  that,  in  this  way,  language  and  the  o- 
ther  arts  of  life  would  be  very  foon  invent- 
ed. So  that,  it  is  not  neceiTary  to  take  fuch  a 
round  as  I  have  done,  and  to  make  the  in- 
vention ot  them  fo  operofe  a  bufinefs. 

Before  I  come  to  make  a  particular  an- 
Iwer  to  this  objedion,  I  muft  enter  a  caveat 
againft  the  manner  of  reafoning,  which  I 
dbferve  is  very  common  on  this  fubjedt.  In 
the  firft  place,  an  hypothefis  is  laid  down, 
that  man  was  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  with  what  he  is  at  prcfent 
in  Europe,  or  other  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  a  maxim,  conftantly  in  t!ie 
mouth  of  fuch  reafoners,  that  human  nature 
is  and  always  has  been  the  fame.  And,  fe- 
condly,  fuppofing  this  maxim  to  be  undeni^ 
able,  they  argue,  from  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  fuch  men  as  we  are;  and,  becaufe 
fiich  and  fuch  inftitutions  are  praftifed  by 
civilized  nations,  they  conclude,  that  they 
muft  have  been  always  in  ufe,  and  as  old  as 
the  human  race. 

If  this  be  good  reafoning,  there  is  no 
rooiii  for  any  farther  inquiry  in  this  mat- 
ter: Butwt  Tiiuft  at  once  conclude,  that  men 
were  from  the  beginning  rational  and  poH- 
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tical,  as  we  fee  them  now  in  Europe,  and 
that  they  had  language,  and  I  think,  for  the 
famereafon,  every  other  neceflary  art  of  life, 
as  foon  as  ihey  were  men.  But  I  think  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fet  hypothefis  againft  hypothc- 
(is,  andtofuppofe,  that  man,  fo  far  from  ccm- 
tinuing  the  fam^  creature,  has  varied  more 
than  any  other  being  that  we  know  in  nature. 
And,  tho'  his  nature  may  in  fome  fcnfe  be 
faid  to  be  the  fame,  as  he  has  dill  the  fame 
natural  capabilities  that  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  yet  this  nature  is,  by  its  original- 
conftitution,  fufceptible  of  greater  change 
than  the  nature  of  any  other  animal  known* 
And  that,  infadt,  it  has  undergone  the  great- 
eft  changes,  is  proved,  I  fay,  firft  from  the 
general  hiftory  of  mankind,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progrefe 
in  arts  and  manners  among  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  whofe  hiftory  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  ;     and,  fecondly,  froni 
particular  relations  of  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  barbarous  nations,  both  antient  and 
modern.     If  this  be  fo,  then  my  (yftem  is 
founded  not  upon  hypothefis,  but  on  the 
hiftory  of  man,  coUedled  from  fads,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  colled  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  animal:    Whereas,  the  contrary  fyA» 
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tetnis  mere  hypothefis,  not  only  unfupport- 
ed  by  fads,  but  repugnant  to  them. 

Having  premifed  this  obfervation,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  the  argument  urged 
againft  me,  from  the  institution  of  marriage 
and  domeftic  fociety;  and  will  endeavour  to 
ihow,  that  it  is  not  from  nature  any  more 
than  civil  fociety.  And  firit,  I  will  confider 
the  thing  a  priori^  and  from  theory  merely; 
and  then  1  will  confider,  how  thfe  fadls 
agree  with  the  fyftem  which  1  fhall  thence 

form. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  if  it  could  be  proved, 

that  it  was  abtolutely  necelTary  tor  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  Tpecies,  that  the 
men  and  women  {h'>uld  pair  as  the  birds  d0| 
and  continue  together  in  fociety  till  the  off- 
ering be  reared,  and  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves;  I  fliould  think  it  would  follow, 
of  neceffary  confequence,  that  it  muft  in  tad 
have  been  fo,  when  the  human  race  firft  be- 
gan ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  fuppofitioh  I 
hold  to  be  the  truth.  For  1  think  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  the  natural  date,  the  care  of  the 
mother  alone  is  fufficient  to  rear  the  ofF- 
ipring  in  our  fpecies,  and  to  provide  for 
them,  till  they  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  which  is  a  much  fhorter  time  among 
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favages,  than  among  civilifed  men.  For,  as 
the  favages  have  more  heahh  and  vigor  thaa 
we  have,  fo  alfo  their  children  are  ftronger, 
and  abler  to  do  for  themfelves  at  the  age  of 
three,  than  our  children  are  at  the  age  of 
five  or  fix.  Mr  Byron,  in  the  account  that 
he  has  given  us  of  his  fhipwreck  with  Cap- 
tain Cheap,  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  children 
of  three  years  old  upon  the  coaft  of  Patago- 
nia, go  upon  hands  and  feet,  upon  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  plunge  into  the  water, 
without  any  hurt  or  dread  of  thofe  (lormy 
feas.  Other  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Orang  Ou tangs  cling  to  their 
mother  with  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in 
that  way  they  are  carried  off  by  the  mother, 
from  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who  want  to  catch 
them  *.    And  it  is  a  fad  that  cannof  be  de- 

•  See  Purchas's  pilgrims  quoted  hy  Mr  Buffon,  vol.  14. 
of  his  natural  hiftory,^^^.  48.  el  49.  Sec.  alfo  what  I  have 
related  above,  of  the  child  of  a  woman  by  an  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  which,  immediately  after  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about. 

MrBuffon,  in  his  natural  hiffory,  has  told  us,  that  there 
is  no  animal  fo  weak  as  man  when  he  is  new  born ;  that  he  has 
not  then  even  the  power  of  motion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fearch 
for  and  find  out  the  breads  of  his  mother,  but  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bread,  and  have  the  nipple  put  into  his  mouth; 
^^*  4- A  37-  ^'  97-  "^^^  other  modern  authors,  as  well  as 
^r  Buflfon,  have  made  a  fubjed  of  declamation  of  dlis 
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nied,  that  the  negroe  women  are  not  hindered, 
by  the  care  ot  their  infant  cliildrcn,  from 
doing  any  fort  of  work,  and  fo  providing 
both  tor  themfelves  and  their  offspring. 
T.  he  fact  therefore  being  diredly  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  luppofed,  the  contrary  con- 
clufion  leen^s  to  follow,  that,  as  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  propagation  or  education  of 
the  fpecies,  that  man  (hould  be  monoga- 


miferable  helplefs  (late  of  man,  compared  with  that  of  o- 
ther  animals  when  he  fini  comes  iuco  the  world.  But 
all  tins  procL-edb  upon  a  fuppofition,  which  I  hold  to  be 
ablbiutely  falfe,  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man  is  the  fame, 
or  little  different  from  that  in  which  we  now  fee  him,  in 
the  Icvcral  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  authors, 
proceeding  upon  tiie  fame  miiiakj,  will  no  doubt  fuppofe 
that  man,  in  his  uatural  ilate  and  native  country,  I  mean 
the  warm  climates,  is  no  bigger,  ftronger,  healuiier,  or 
longer  liveo,  than  he  is  at  prefent.  And  accordingly, 
Buffon  has  faid,  that  wc  arc  more  fubjedl  to  infirmities 
than  other  animals,  JHJ.  p. 49.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  :hat 
there  i»^  no  animal  lliongtr  for  his  fizo,  Iiealiiiier,  or,  I 
believe,  longer  lived,  than  man  in  his  natural  ftatc  is;  nor 
ihoiild  luch  accufations  be  brou  .;ht  av^alnft  nature,  as  if 
ihe  had  erred  fo  much  in  iicr  chief  workmanfhip  here  be- 
low, aF  to  make  man  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  any  o- 
ther  animal :  The  f  .61  no  doubt  is  true,  that  man  is  at 
prefent  more  liaMe  to  difeafe,  than  any  other  animal;  but 
the  blame  ou  •  t  ;o  be  LiiJ  where  it  truly  lies,  upon  bad 
manners  andin(lirutions,anJ  the  many  ingenious  arts  wc 
have  mv-iited  for  the  dcltruftion  of  our  bodies,  not  upon 
God  and  nature. 
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mouS)  as  Linnaeus  has  exprefled  ity  there- 
fore he  is  not  (6  by  nature;  but  in  the  natural 
ftate  propagates  as  horfes,  fheep,  oxen,  and 
almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  do.  For  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain;  and  it  is  a  rule  which 
I  believe  fuffers  no  exception,  that  nothing 
is  natural  to  an  animal  which  is  hot  necei^ 
fary,  either  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  nature  of  the  animal,  marriage 
is  a  political  and  religious  inftitution,  not 
from  nature.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what 
we  obferve  in  thofe  fpeciefes  which  come 
the  neareft  to  the  human,  fuch  as  monkeys, 
apes,  and  baboons,  who  propagate  in  the 
(ame  manner  as  the  quadrupeds  above  oicth 
tioned  *• 

♦  This  is  not  affirmed  by  any  traveller,  or  any  natural 
pliilofopher,  fo  far  as  I  know.  But  their  fUence  upon 
this  fubjedl  is  to  me  proof  fufficient,  joined  with  the  ret* 
fon  abore  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  pair ;  for,  if  they 
had  propagated  in  a  manner  fo  uncommon  among,  all 
animals,  except  fowls,  it  is  hardly  poffiblc,  but  that  they 
would  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

Linnaeus,  I  obferve,  mentions  an  animal  he  czlULenna^f 
and  which  he  feems  to  fuppofe  to  be  of  the  monkey  race, 
though,  by  the  epithet  he  gives  him  of  Tardfgradust  one 
fhould  hardly  believe  it.    This  animal,  he  iays,  is 
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Thus  we  are  to  judge  from  theory  or  fpe- 
iktion  merely,  and  the  next  thing  we  are 
^confideris,  whether  there  be  Any  evidence 
lat  can  be  depended  upon,  to  prove,  that, 
i  fad,  men  did,  at  any  time,  propagate  in 
lat  manner.  And,  I  fay,  if  any  circum- 
ance  at  all  is  allowed  to  be  capable  of  proof 
)ncerning  the  original  ilate  of  man,  this 
tuft  be  allowed  to  be  proved,  that  men,  in 
lat  ftate,  did  propagate  after  the  manner 
F  the  beads  I  have  mentioned.  For,  in  this, 
11  the  teftimonies  both  of  anjient  and  mo- 
em  authors,  who  fpeak  of  the  moft  favage 
ations,  agree:  Audit  appears  to  be  the 
iftinguifhing  chara£teriftic  of  the  greateft 
arbarity,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  neareft  to  the 
riginal  ftate  of  human  nature.  It  is  a 
lA,  attefted  as  well  as  any  fadl  of  fuch 
itiquity  can  be,  that  Cecrops  firft  inftitu- 
id  marriage  among  the  Athenians,  having 
mnd  them,  upon  his  arrival  from  Fgypt, 
1  that  ftate  of  extreme  barbarity,  copulating 

>gamous.  If  this  be  true,  and,  if  the  anirnal  be  really 
the  monkey  kind,  then  it  is  an  e'xcepyon  to  the  rule; 
iC  which  confirms  it,  with  refpcd  to  Other  int)nkic«> 
irticularly  thofe  called  fimiat  by  Linnaevf^  whkh  ccr» 
inly  come  the  neared  to  our  kind. 

Vol.  I  F  f 
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promifcuoufly  like  beafts,  fo  that  no  man 
knew  who  his  father  was  *. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  firftftep  to- 
wards civility,  and  the  firft  afl:  of  govern- 
ment and  legiflation   among  men,  was  the 
inftitution  of  marriage;  and,  as  it  is  of  hu- 
ijian  inftitution,  fo,  like  other  human  inftitu- 
tipns,  it  has  affumed  different  form.s,  in  dif- 
ferent nations.     For,  in  fome  nations^  one 
roan  is  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife ;  in 
others,  a  man  is  allowed  more,  but  the  num- 
ber isdefrnv-d.  In  others,  he  is  allowed,  with- 
out diftinclion,  as  many  as  he  can  procure  or 
keep.  When  the  cohabitation  of  men  and 
women  takes  this  laft  form,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  marriii^ej  which,  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, is  only  pairings  fuch  as  is  natural  to 
certain  races;  but  it  may  be  called  di property 
in  women,  fecured  to  men  by  law,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  oiher  things;  fothat,  even 
at  this  day,  marriaje  may  be  faid  not  to  take 
place  in  a  great  part  of"  the  earth. 

At  what  parricular  period  of  the  progrcf- 
fion  of  fociety  the  inltitution  of  marriage 
began,  is  not  ^afy  to  detern\inc.  It  muft, 
I  think,  ha»'ebeen  different  in  different  na- 

*  See  more  of  this  matter,  book.  3.  cap.  12. 


tlons;  and,  like  other  fteps  of  that  progreffi-^ 
Od»  miift  have  depended  upon  varimis  acci- 
dents, and  circumftances,  and  particularly, 
the  intercourfe  of  the  nation    wiih  other 
ffijre  civilized  nations;  by  which,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  things   rs  advanced,   and 
made  to  proceed  fafter  than   it  would  do  in 
its  natural  courfe.     But  thus  much  in  gene- 
ral 1  think  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  firft, 
that,  in  the  natural  ftate,  men  did  not  pair, 
nor  Inany  wife  appropriate  females  to  them- 
fchres,  for  the  realbn  above  mentioned,  viz. 
that  as  that  ftate  can  only  exift  in  a  country 
and  climate,  where  men  may  fubfifl  upon 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,    and  as  in 
fuch  countries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  female 
alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  it  would  be  a 
fuperftuity  in    nature  to  charge  the  male 
with  any  care  of  the  offspring.   Nor  would 
the  want  ofthe  appropriation  of  females  jto- 
duce  fo  much  diforder  in  this  natural  ftate, 
»or  even  in  the  firft  ftagcs  of  fociety,*  as  is 
commonly  imagined,     tor,   it  is  a  certain 
fad,  that  among  the  barbarous  nations,  even 
fuch  of  them  as,  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  civil  life,  the  paftion  for  women  is  not 
Ffa 
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ibong,  and,  in  the  natural  ftate,  we  caomoC 
fuppoTc  that  there  would  be  anj  intercoorfe 
betwixt  the  iexes*  except  what  was  neoeP 
iarj  for  the  procreation  of  the  fpedea.  For 
nature  gires  to  no  animal  an  appetite  or 
inclination  that  has  not  a  tendencyt  other 
to  the  prefervationof  theindiYidoalt  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies.  Whaterer  is  be- 
yond that,  and  has  for  its  obje£k  mere  plea- 
itire,  is  from  vitious  habit,  and  the  effect  of 
an  unnatural  manner- of  living  t- 

2do^  Even  in  the  firft  fbges  of  fodetf » 
men  ftill  continuing  to  Utc  upon  the  natural 
fhiitt  of  the  earth,  1  think,  it  is  highlj  pro- 
bable, there  would  be  no  marriages,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  neceffity  for  them;  and  I 
ani  perfuaded,  that,  if  we  knew  more  than 
we  do  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  Orang  Oo- 

t  It  oar  be  obj^ftcd,  tlia:  the  mo::kics,  babocns*  and 
eren  the  Qrang  Oatangs,  are  Tcry  lewd,  aad  ready  to  &I1 
upon  oar  females  at  all  dines,  when  thej  c^oi  End  them. 
But  this  does  not  prcTc  that  ihty  bchare  in  the  £niie 
manner  to  their  own  females,  niil:£&  we  fuppoie  that 
thefe,  like  oor  females,  are  4ilwaTs  difpoicd  to  admit  the 
male;  a  fcppoCtion  which  I  think  is  extrc2r.clT  tmpro> 
bable.  For  we  do  not  obferve  that  the  females  of  any 
i|iecics  of  anioials,  liring  in  the  natm^l  flate,  hare  any- 
inclinafioii  for  the  male,  except  at  certain  tiroes,  wiien  it 
can  ferre  the  pnrpoie  cf  the  propagaiion  cf  the  fpedes* 
not  cf  pleafnre  merelj.  Nor  have  the  males,  in  fnch  a 
fbite,  any  defire  for  the  females,  except  at  thofe  tiroes. 
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tangs,  or  of  thofe  favages  I  mentioned,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa,  it 
would  be  found,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
among  them,  any  more  than  among  monkies* 

3/io,  Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  mc 
neceflary  that  at  firft,  when  men  began  to 
fubfift  upon  invented  arts,  fuch  as  hunting 
andfifhingn  they  (hould  immediately  couple* 
For,  tho*  the  mother,  in  that  fiate  of  life, 
might  not  be  able  fmgly  to  provide  for  the 
offspring,  till  they  were  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  wemuft  fuppofe,  that,  when  men 
agree  together  to  carry  on  any  common 
bufinefs,  what  is  acquired  in  that  way 
will  be  common  to  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
diat,  confequently,  not  only  the  mother,  but 
her  oflFspring,  would  get  a  fliare  of  it.  We 
have  not  therefore  any  realbn  to  doubt  of 
the  fad  above  mentioned,  concerning  the 
Athenians  living  without  marriage  in  Attica, 
till  Cecrops  came  among  them,  where  cer-p 
tainly  they  could  not  fubfift  without  arts. 

But,  4/^,  As  fociety  advanced,  when  the 

paflions  of  men  became  ftronger  and  more 

ungovernable,    and  after  other  things  were 

appropriated,  it  became  neceflary  to  make  a 

Ff3 
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property  alfo  of  women.     For  then  men^ 

VcncrcR?  incertam  rapientcs  more  ferapuin, 

HORATt 

grew  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  one  a- 
IK  >iher;  and  beiides,  in  fuch  circumftances,  the 
offspring  would  be  beft  reared  by  the  joint 
C^re  of  both  parents,  ^f  the  fociety  was  then 
upon  a  footing  of  equality,  as  it  happened 
in  Attica,  and  among  the  tribes  in  North  A- 
merica,  it  wpuld  be  a  proper  marriage  of  one 
xran  to  one  woman:  But,  if  a  fuperiority 
v^as  aflumed  by  fome  of  the  fociety  over  the 
reft,  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  many 
countries  of  the  eaft,  polygamy  would  be  c- 
ftablifhed, 

After  a  herd  of  favages  was  thus  divided 
into  families,  the  patriarchal  government 
bepjan,  every  family  becoming  a  little  ftatc, 
and  carrying  on  by  itfelf  the  bufincfs  of  fub- 
fiflence,  only  uniting  with  other  tam.iliesof 
the  herd,  upon  extraordinary  occafions;  fuch 
as  that  of  war  offenfive  or  defenfive.  In 
thiF  way,  the  Cyclops  lived,  as  they  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Homer  fi  ^^^  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of   Chili   live  at  this  day  |.     Thcfc 

+  Od^yf'  ii^'  9.  r.  112.  et  feq. 

t  See  Frciicr's  voyage  to  tlie  Souih-Sca. 
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families  increafing,  becamein  procefsof  time 
little  tribes,  and  fuch  I  imagine  was  the  origin 
of  the  V*'»  that  is«  little  focicties  or  corpo- 
rations, into  which  the  people  of  Attica  were 
originally  divided.  And  thei'e  faniilies  or 
tribes,  either  joining  with  others,  as  we  have 
feen  happened  in  North  America,  or  keep- 
ing by  themfelves,  and  increafing  very  much> 
have  grown  into  great  nations,  which  was 
the  cafe  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  aafwer  the  ob- 
jeftions  that  may  bcmadetomyfyftem^,  Iwill 
here  conclude  this  fecond  book,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  though  fociety 
be  abfolutcly  neceflary  for  the  invention  q£ 
language,  yet  language  is  not  neceflary  for 
<he  conftitution  of  fociety;  and  having  thus 
prepared  matters  for  the  invention,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  n^xt  book,  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  it  probably  was  invented,  and  of 
what  nature  the  fir  ft  languages  were. 


Ff4 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAP.        I. 

What  was  required  for  the  Invention  oji 
Language^  befides  the  Canfiitution  of  So- 
ciety. 

IN  the  preceding  book,  we  have  placed, 
man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  and  of  politi- 
cal union,  carry'n  g  on,  of  common  confentjj 
and  with  joint  labour,  fome  work  neceflary 
for  defence,  or  the  fupport  of  life.  In  this 
(ituation,  and  this  only,  could  language 
have  been  invented.  But  more  was  need* 
fary  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an  art 
And,  in  the  Jirfi  place,  The  proper  organs 
of  pronunciation  were  indifpenfably  requi- 
red. Thefe  are  given  to  fome  few  animala 
befides  manj  but  1  believe  they  are  in  none 
fo  perfed. 
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%dly^  They  muft  have  been  a  very  long 
time  in  this  political  flate;  fo  long  at  lead 
^  to  have  improved  into  an  art  the  bufmefs 
they  were  carrying  on:  By  which  I  do  not 
mean  to  require,  that  they  fliould  have  been 
regular  artifts,  knowing  the  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  and  operating  by  certain 
rules  which  they  could  demonftrate  from 
thofe  principles;  but  my  meaning  is,  that 
they  muft  have  improved  their  rude  piac- 
tice  at  firft  into  a  better,  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experience;  and,  in  that  way, 
have  fixed  a  certain  method  of  doing  the 
thing,  which,  when  it  is  done  by  degrees, 
and  from  obfervation  and  experience,  may 
not  improperly  be  called  art.  For,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  great  dif* 
ferences  betwixt  inftind  and  art  is,  that 
what  is  done  by  inftindk,  is  performed  as  well 
at  firft  as  at  laft  ;  whereas  art  is  necelfarily 
formed  by  gradual  improvements.  In  ftiort, 
before  man  could  have  invented  a  language, 
\it  muft  have  been  perhaps  for  many  ages 
in  the  fame  ftate  the  beaver  is  in,  as  1  have 
4efcribed  it  above.  For  the  beaver,  of  all 
tjie  animals  we  know,  that  are  not,  like  the 
Qrang  Outangs,  of  our  fpecie^  Comes  the 
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ncareft  to  us  in  fagacity,  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obfervcd,  appears  to  have  fome  other 
principle  of  adtion  befides  inftin^Sl ;  of  .which 
there  is  a  proof  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  arifmg  from  the  form  of  their 
hutsor cabins;  which,  asMonf.  BufFon  tells 
us,  is  not  always  the  fame;  fo  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  different  opinions  of 
things  as  well  as  we:  Whereas  inftindi  per- 
forms every  thing  in  the  fame  invariable 
mimner.  I  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that 
the  beaver  did,  from  experience  and  obfer- 
vation,  the  old  teaching  the  young,  learn 
the  architedure  of  his  dike  and  his  hut,  as 
we  have -learned  our  architedure  and  other 
arts. 

3^/y,  Another  thing  abf^lu^ely  required, 
as  preparatory  to  the  invention  of  a  Km* 
guage,  is,  that  men  fhould  previoully  have 
formed  ideas  to  be  exprefled  by  language : 
For  it  is  impcffible  to  conceive  a  language 
of  proper  names  only  without  general  terms* 
Now,  ideas  muft  have  been  formed  by  an 
animal,  fuch  as  man,  carrying  on  any  com- 
mon bufincfs.  and  operating,  not  h\  inftindJ, 
but  learning  by  obfervation  and  experience* 
)*br  fuch  an  animal  muft  have  an  idea  of 
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fhc  end  for  which  he  ads,  and  of  the  means 
of  attaUiing  that  end.  For,  as  I  have  fliewn, 
every  animal  that  does  not  ad  from  inftindi 
like  the  bee  or  the  fpidcr,  muft  ad  with 
Jmowledge  of  the  end.  Befidcs,  man,  in  the 
ftate  in  which  I  have  defcribed  him,  muft 
neceflar  ly  have  had  ideas,  however  imper- 
fed,  of  trees  and  animals,  and  other  objeds, 
with  which  he  was  con  verfant :  And  he  muft 
have  had  more  perfed  ideas  of  the  inftru- 
nents  of  art  which  hg  ufeS ;  efpecialiy  if 
they  were  of  his  own  invention. 

Lajily^  It  appears  to  me  to  have  required 
VX  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  to  in- 
vent fo  artificial  a  thing  as  fpeech }  nor  do  I 
think  that  there  is  any  animal  other  than 
man  yet  difcovered,  unlefs  perhaps  it  be  the 
beaver,  that  has  fagacity  enough  to  have  in- 
vented it:  For,  howevef  eafy  the  invention 
may  feem,  now  that  it  is  difcovered,  and  16 
commonly  p'^adifed ;  yet  it  was  truly  far 
from  being  obvi  )us,  but,  on  the  contraryt 
very  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfi- 
on.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  Man,  as  wc 
have  feen,  does  not  naturally  form  articu- 
late founds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  difficult  to  be  learned  even 
a^  it  i$  invented,  but  infinitely  more  dif-* 
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ficult  to  be  invented.  2dlj^  Suppofe  this  firft 
difficulty  got  over,  and  articulate  found?  in- 
vented, it  was  by  no  means  an  obvious 
thought,  to  apply  them  to  the  expreflion  of 
ideas,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
have  no  connexion,  at  lead  that  is  eafily 
difcovered;  for,  though  there  be  words  ex- 
preffing  certain  founds,  which  are  imitations 
of  thofe  founds,  it  is  certain  xkax  by  far  the 
greater  part  of ,  words  are  not  natural  figns 
of  ideas.  And  htw  is  it  poflible  they 
fhould?  For  what  natural  connexion  is 
there  betwixt  the  idea  of  a  tree,  ex.  gr.  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  any  articula* 
tion  of  found  ?  And  indeed  the  making 
ideas  in  this  way  audible^  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  full  as  great  a  refinement  of  art, 
as  the  fo-much-boafted  difcovery  of  making 
founds  vifible^  I  mean  the  invention  of  aU 
phabetical  charaAers ;  an4  fo  much  the 
more  wonderful,  that  it  was  invented  in  a 
much  earlier  age  of  mankind.  And  it  muft 
appear  ftill  more  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  it  is  not  the  only  method  of  com- 
munication, and  therefore  not  abfblutely  no- 
ceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  political  life ;  but 
that  there  are  other  methods,  as  we  have 
feen,  which  in  great  part  anfwer  thofe  pur« 
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pofesy  and  with  which  accordingly  other  ani- 
mals that  live  in  the  political  ftate,  as  well 
as*  I  %n,  remained  fatisfied.  Of  thefe  other 
methods  we  are  now  to  fpeak  more  particu- 
larly*  in  order  to  try  whether  from  thefe  we 
cannot  trace  the  progrefs  to  the  invention 
of  language. 


CHAP.        II. 

Of  the  feveral  Methods  of  Communication  in 
Ufe  among  Men  before  the  Invention  ofLan-^ 
guage. 

THERE  are  four  ways  by  which 
men  could  communicate  together, 
before  the  invention  of  fpeech:  Firft^  In-- 
articulate  criesj  expreflive  of  fentiments 
and  paffions;  2dfyj  Gejlures^  and  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  countenance;  Z^ly^  Imita^ 
five  founds^  by  which  audible  things  may 
be  exprefled ;  and,  Iq^fy^  Painting;  by 
which  vifible  objects  may  be  reprefented. 
The  two  firft  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes;  the  two  laft  are  peculiar  to  man; 
and  all  the  four  may  be  faid  to  be  natural 
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figns  of  what  they  exprefs;  for  even  the 
connedioQ  betwixt  inarticulate  cries  and  the 
things  expreiTed  by  them,  though  it  appear 
to  be  the  moil  remote,  is  fo  eftablifhed  in  na- 
ture, that  it  is  underftood  by  every  animal, 
without  any  previous  compa£k  or  agree- 
ment. 

Of  thofe  inarticulate  cries  there  is  a  very 
great  variety;  and  it  is  really  furprifing  how 
many  diflFerent  paffions,  fuch  as  love,  joy, 
anger,  grief,  fear,  the  brutes  exprefs  by 
them;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  the  nearer  the 
occonomy  of  any  of  them  comes  to  ours, 
the  greater  variety  will  be  found  in  their 
cries,  becaufe  they  have  the  more  to  exprefs 
by  them.  The  Ruffian  academicians  fiiy, 
that  thejea-^cat  above  mentioned,  which  Mas 
fb  much  of  human  nature  in  it,  can  tow  fike 
a  cow,  growl  like  a  bear,  and  chirp  like  a  cric- 
ket, which  laft  is  afong  of  triumph  after  he 
hasvanquiihed  his  enemy  *;  and  if  the  ha^ 
ver  living  in  a  focial  ftate  were  accuratelgr 
obferved,  there  would  be  found  a  great  va- 
riety of  this  kind  of  language  among  themv 
When  the  brutes  are  tamed,  and  becoiKi^ 
familiar  with  us,  they  acquire  voicea  and 
tones  that  they  had  not  before,    Thua,  Pot^ 
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phyry  the  philpfopher  tells  us,  that  his 
partridge  learned  to  convcrfe  with  him  ia 
a  voice  very  difFerent  from  what  fhe  ufed 
in  commuaication  with  her  fellows  *;  and 
Ibme  of  them,  as  it  is  well  known,  may  be 
.taught  to  articulate.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  this  variety  of  cries,  thou^j;hit  were  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  could  not  anfwer 
the  purjofes  of  human  life,  when  it  came  to 
be  enlarged  and  extended  to  many  diflPerent 
arts  and  occupatioi»s,  which  the  growing 
.wants  of  men  rendered  neceflary. 

The  next  kind  of  expreffion  I  mentioned 
was  that  oi  looks  ^vlA  geftures^  which  is  alfo 
very  ftrong  and  various  among  the  brutes, 
aud  it  is  a  language  which  they  perfeflly 
well  underlland.  The  only  ufe  they  make 
of  it  is  to  exprefs  their  paffions  and  feel- 
ings; but  we  know  certainly,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  dumb  perfons  among  us,  that  it 
may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  ideas:  And  we 
learn  from  hifti>ry,  that  they  maybe  expref- 
fed  in  this  language  with  the  ulmoll  accura- 
cy and  precifmn;  for  in  Rome  there  was  an 
artofthis  kind  formed,  called  \h&  pantomime 
art,  which  was  brought  to  the  utmoft 
perfeftion  about  the  time  of  Auguftus  Cae*- 

♦  See  before,  hook  i.^,  148. 
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far  *.  An  artift  of  this  kind  could  exprefir 
by  figns,  not  only  every  fentiment  and  paf- 
fion  of  the  human  mind,  but  every  idea^. 
with  as  great  accuracy,  and  as  great  variety 
too,  as  any  orator  could  do  by  words;  and  it 
b  a  noted  (lory  of  Rofcius  the  player  ia 
Rome,  that  he  ufed  to  contend  with  CicerOt 
which  of  them  could  exprefs  the  fame  thing, 
he  by  looks  and  geftures,  or  Cicero  by  words, 
'  with  the  greateft  variety  and  copioufnefa. 

There  can  be    no  doubt  that,    before 
the  invention  of  language,  this  kind  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  well  as  the  other  by  inarticulate 
cries,  would   be  much  ufed.     That'  favage 
nation  which  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  pa{^ 
fage  I   quoted  before,  calls  the  Infenfthlcs^ 
converfed  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  favages 
in  North  America  do  at  this  day  fupply  the  de- 
fers of  their  language  by  agreatdealofadlion 
and  gefticulation.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  fup« 
pofe,  that  this  art  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes 
could   be    brought  to  fuch  perfedlion   a- 
mong  favages  as  it  was  by  Rofcius  at  Rome, 
or  by  the   pantomimes  in  after  times,  who 
Jinir^^  whole  theatrical  pieces,  according  to 
the  expreffion  in  antient  language;  that  ia, 
reprefented  them  by  geftures  and  movementt 
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performed  to  mufic,  without  one  word  being 
uttered  *.  Even  in  Greece,  where  all  tWe 
other  arts  of  pleafure  and  entertainment  were 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  the  art  of  the  pantomime 
was  not  carried  fo  far  as  in  Rome.  For,  al- 
though their  players  did  no  doubt  exprefs 
a  great  deal  by  their  aftion,  particularly  in 
the  movements  of  their  chorufes,  and  their 
monodies,  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  praAifed  among  them  as  dan- 
cing a  whole  piece,  or' even  acting  a  fingle 
monody,  without  fpeaking ;  at  leaft  not  in 
the  better  days  of  Greece.  For  in  the  later 
times  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  adopted  the  pantomimes  of  the  Ro- 

*  Before  the  Romans  had  pantomimes,  their  aftors, 
fiich  as  Rofcius,  played  certain  parts  indumblhow.  Thofe 
parts  were  the  monodies,  or  caniicay  as  the  Latins  call 
them,  which  were  foliloquics  fpokcn  /;/  reciutho  to  mufic. 
In  fuch  parts  of  the  play  the  adtor  amonof  the  Romans 
only  gefticukted,  and  expreflod  the  fcnfc  by  his  aftion, 
that  is,  danced,  as  they  called  it,  while  anotlicry^w^,  or 
pronounced  the  words  to  mufic:  So  that  it  was  only  in 
the  diverhium  or  dialogue  that  the  Roman  adlor  ufcd  his 
Toice.  How  this  ftrange  cuftom  of  dividing  the  ading 
and  fpeaking,  fuch  as  never  was  pra^lifed  in  any  otiicr 
nation,  as  far  as  I  know,  came  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  Livy  has  informed  us,  lib^  7.  c,  2. 

Vol.  I.  G  g 
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mans ;  and  Lucian  appears  to  me  to 
fpeak  of  it  as  an  entertainment  among  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  *. 

*  I  have  often  wondered,  that  Horace,  in  his  epiftle 
to  Auguftus,  where  he  flatters  that  prince  fo  much  as  to 
coiliparc  the  arts  of  Rome  in  his  time  to  the  arts  of  Greece, 
in  thefe  lines, 

Venimus  ad fummum fort  urns  ipingimm^mtpte 
P/allimuSy  et  lu£iamur  ^cbhis  (U{iitu  un^if, 
docs  not  mention  this  fantomimg  art,  which  I  believe  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Romans  of  thofe  days  excelled 
the  Greeks.  And  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  reafons 
which  made  the  people  of  Rome  fo  paflionately  fond  of 
it :  For  as  to  painting  and  mufic,  mentioned  by  Horaoet 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  was  the  leaft  degree  of  com- 
parifon  betwixt  thofe  arts,  as  pradHfed  in  Rome,  and  as 
pra^ifed  in  Greece ;  and  particularly,  as  to  painting, 
the  Romans,  as  far  as  I  kaow,  never  produced  either  one 
good  painter  or  ftatuary.  And,  with  refpeA  to  wreftling, 
as  the  fir[i/>alrftra  in  Rome  was,  as  I  remember,  no  ear- 
lier than  the  days  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
poiHble  that  the  Romans  fhouUl  ail  of  a  fudden  have  be- 
come fuch  expert  wreftlers.  As  therefore  he  flatters  An- 
guftus  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  truth,  I  can  afljgn  no 
reafop.  why  he  omitjted  this  pantomime  art,  in  which  he 
might  have  truly  faid  the  Romans  excelled  the  Greeks^ 
except  that  he  did  not  efteem  it,  either  as  a  ufcfol  art, 
which  it  certainly  is  not  among  pcribns  who  can  under- 
ftand  one  another  by  lai.guage,  or  of  any  natural  grace 
and  beauty.  And  indeed  it  appears  from  what  Luciaa 
fays  in  his  dialogue  upon  dancing,  that  the  men  of  gni- 
Tity  and  correft  tafte  condemneH  this  mimical  repreiea* 
ution,  as  fit  only  for  the  iower  fort  of  people. 
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So  far  from  being  brought  to  this  ftate 
of  perfeftion  among  favages  in  the  firft  ftage 
t>f  humanity,  I  am  perfuaded  it  Would  not 
go  the  length  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
common  intercourfe,  where  there  was  any 
number  of  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  mutual 
affiftance:     Or,  if  we  could  make  fo  wild  a 
fuppofition,    as  that  it  would  be  carried  to 
the  fame  degree  of  perfeftion  as  in  the  polite 
age  of  Auguftus,  ftill  it  is  in  fundry  refpedb 
far  inferior  to  the  method  of  communication 
by  fpccch ;  for,  firft,  it  fpeaks  only  to  the 
eyes,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  but  in  the 
light;  and  then  we  cannot  converfe  in  that 
way  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  by  words,  which 
alone  makes  it  a  very  improper  vehicle  of 
our  thoughts  in  carrying   on  any  bufinefs 
without  doors,  fuch  as  fifhing  and  hunting, 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  of  favages. 

The  third  method  of  communication  I 
mentioned  was  by  imitative  or  mimic  founds^ 
which,  I  doubt  not,  was  pradifed  before  the 
invention  of  language,  as  it  has  been  fince; 
but  the  expreffion  of  it  could  not  go  any 
great  length;  no  farther  than  to  denote 
fiiHinds,  or  objeds  which  were  diftinguiihed 
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by  particular  founds,  fuch  a6  beaflsand  birds 
of  diflFerent  kinds. 

As  to  the  loft  method  I  mentioned,  ^mii/- 
ing^  or  delineating  any  objedl  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  it,  it  may  have  been  ufed  before 
the  invention  of  language;  but  it  could  go 
no  farther  than  to  communicate  the  notion 
of  vifible  objeds;  and,  beiides,  it  is  of  flow 
and  difficult  pradice,  and  not  at  all  of  £o 
ready  ufe  as  language. 

Of  thefe  foiir  ways  of  communicati(Mi> 
it  is  plain,  that  only  two  have  any  connec- 
tion with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  gries 
and  imitative  founds,  which  are  both  modi- 
fications of  the  human  voice,  as  Weil  as 
language,  and  could  alone  lead  the  way  to 
the  invention  of  language.  And  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  whether,  from  one  or  other>  or 
both  of  thefe,  that  invention  can  be  triced* 
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C    K    A    P.        IIL 

Whether  there  might  not  be  a  Language  of 
Muficjinglyy  nvithout  any  Articulation. 

BUT  there  is  a  third  modification  of  the 
human  voice  which  deferves  to  be  con- 
iidered  before  we  proceed  further,  and  that 
18  mufical  modulation.  There  is  an  inge- 
nious man,  an  acquaintance  of  miiie^,  that 
has  beftowed  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon 
this  fubjed,  who  conjedures,  that  the  firft 
language  among  men  was  mufic^  and  that, 
before  our  ideas  were  exprefled  by  articulate 
founds,  they  were  communicated  by  tones, 
varied  according  to  different  degrees  of  gra- 
vity or  acutenefs  :  For  he  confiders  language 
to  be  of  fo  difficult  invention,  that  it  could 

^  The  man  I  mean  is  Dr  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh;  a 
perfon  of  great  genius,  and  v/onderful  learning,  if  we 
caniider  that  with  him  knowledge  is  (hut  out  at  one  of  its 
principal  entrances ;  for  he  has  been  blind  fmce  his  in- 
fancy. He  is  well  known  by  feveral  ingenious  works  th«t 
lie  has  publiOicd,  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
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not  have  been  attained  to  at  once,  without 
trying  every  more  obvious  variation  of  th« 
voice,  fuch  as  that  of  mufical  tones,  which 
we  firft  learned  by  imitation  of  the  birds ; 
and,  having  in  that  way  become  mu- 
ficians,  it  was  natural  enough  to  thinly 
of  applying  the  variation  of  tones  to  a 
purpofe  of  utility  as  well  as  pleafure,  name- 
ly, the  communication  of  ideas.  And  he 
adds,  that,  when  it  was  found  neceflfary  to 
enlarge  the  exprefiion  of  language  by  the 
addition  of  articulation,  the  tones  were  ftill 
preferved. 

The  thought,  I  own,  is  very  ingenious  j 
and  thus  far  it  is  fupported  by  fad,  that  I 
believe  all  the  antient  and  original  langua- 
ges, without  exception,  have  a  great  deal  of 
accent  or  tone  in  them  f;  and  the  want  of 
fuch  tones  is  but  a  modern  corruption  of 
language,  of  which  1  (hall  have  occafioa  to 
fpeak  afterwards.     Thus  the  Greek  has  it| 

f  I  life  accefif  in  the  antient  fcnfc  of  the  word,  to  fig- 
nii'y  a  xnufical  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  which  ic  h 
made  higher  or  lower  with  rcipcdk  to  gravity  or  acQte- 
nefs.  1  his  is  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  ikxaour, 
.  and  of  the  Greek  r«>«f.  Whereas  the  word  in  £ngli(h  has 
a  fenfe  very  different,  denoting  only  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  upon  one  fyllable  of  a  word  above  the  reft,  without 
any  change  as  t©  gravity  or  acutenefs. 
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toneS)  by  which  one  fyllable  of  a  word  is 
raifed  above  another  in  refpeft  of  acutenefs ; 
and  the  interval  has  been  marked  by  their 
grammarians,  as  I  (hall  explain  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  feqnel  of  this  work.  In  the  Latin 
language  likewife  there  are  the  fame  tones, 
though  with  fome  variations  with  refpe£t  to 
the  fyllables  upon  which  they  are  placed. 
The  Chinefe,  which,  though  an  imperfect 
language,  is  certainly  a  very  antient  one, 
and,  for  that  very  reafon,  it  is  likely,  fo  im- 
perfe^,  is  tuU  of  tones,  infomuch  that  fome* 
times  the  fame  monofyllable  fignifies  nine 
or  ten  different  things,  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent accents.  The  indians  too  in  North 
America,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  gen-r 
tlemen  who  have  fludied  their  languages, 
have  tones  by  which  they  make  the  fame 
word  fignify  different  things,  of  which  they 
have  given  me  inflances;  and  particularly 
one  of  thofe  nations,  the  Hurons,  according 
to  the  account  given  us  of  their  language 
by  Gabriel  Sagard,  an  author  whom  I  (hall 
have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  in  the 
fequel  fjfupply  the  defedls  of  their  language, 

f  This  Gabriel  Sagard  was  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis^  who  was  fent  on  a  midion  to  the  country  of 
(he  Hurons  in  the  year  1626,  and  publiihed  his  travels  at 

Gg4 
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particularly  the  want  of  tenfes,perfonsi  num- 
bers, and  genders,  by  accents  only  *.  Thefc 
fadls  ccnvince  me,  that  the  variation  of  the 
human  voice  by  tones  or  mufical  modulation 
was,  if' not  prior  to  language,  at  leaft  coeval 
wjih  it;  lur  which  reaPjn  it  is  taken  into  the 

Pari^  in  the  year  1631 ,  unckr  the  title  of  Le  Gnmdv9^agt 
dii  pays  an  riurons^  Cr.;  to  r-hich  he  has  added  a  didkm- 
:;ry  t^fiJic  jHuiim  Kin;^uagc,  with  a  preface  to  it,  contain- 
ing ur.avj  particulars  concerning  that  language.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare,  and,  before  publifhing  the  firft 
edition  of  this  volume,  I  could  only  hear  of  two  copies 
of  it;  one  in  the  Aluftum  at  London,  and  auotlier 
in  the  French  King's  library  in  Paris.  This  laft  I  had 
tlic  ufc  of  by  the  favour  of  M.  Caperonier^  the  keeper  of 
that  library,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  die  pri- 
vilei^e  of  taking  it  out  of  the  library,  and  keeping  it  for 
fome  weeks  by  me.  It  was  the  pcrufal  of  this  didionary 
and  the  account  of  the  language  prefixed  to  it,  that  firft 
made  me  think  of  this  work ;  in  which,  if  the  public  finds 
n-y  thin^  entertaining  or  inftruding,  they  owe  i(  to  the 
poiiienel's  and  obliging  difpofition  of  Monf,  Caperonier» 
to  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  fincere 
thanks.  Since  the  firft  edition  was  publlfhed,  I  have  had 
the  nfe  of  it  from  Dr  Robertfon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
got  it,  umcng  other  curious  and  rare  books  that  he  has 
coll-ot'-d  in  r.lation  to  America,  in  order  to  make  the 
v.'crl:  thut  he  is  about  to  pui)li(h  upon  that  country  as 
inftrii«5livc  nnd  entertaining  as  his  other  works. 

♦  The  Jcl'uit  Scbaftian  Raflcs,  who  was  mif&onary  in 
Canada  in  1723,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Huron  Ian* 
guagc ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  fame  word  has  different 
ru^nification*;  according  as  it  is  differently  accented^ 
L^ttrcs  ILdijiatitcSj  vol.  23. /.  2/3. 
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compofition,  and  made  a  part  of  all  origi- 
nal languages ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  ever  was  a  language  of 
finging  merely,  before  there  was  a  language 
of  fpeaking.  And  I  fhould  rather  incline 
to  think  that  there  was  not.  One  thing  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  language  would 
be  altogether  infufficient  for  the  purpofes  e- 
vcn  of  lavage  life;  for  the  mulic  of  favages 
is  of  very  fmall  compafs  ;  that  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  according  to  a  fpecimen  of  it  given  by 
the  author  I  juft  now  mentioned,  does  not 
rife  above  a  fourth,  the  ordinary  compafs 
of  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  from  which, 
in  all  probability,  it  was  copied  f.  And  we 
know,  that  the  antient  Greek  lyre  had  no 
note  above  a  fourth,  nor  any  interval  fo 
iinall  as  a  femitone,  which  is  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Huron  mulic.  There  muft  there- 

f  The  tunes  which  the  birds  fmg  are  very  high  fct, 
that  is,  the  fundamental  note  is  very  high,  compared  with 
any  of  the  notes  of  our  mufic.  The  lowcft  note  of  a  lin- 
net, for  example,  is  much  higher  tlian  any  note  we  can 
found  upon  any  inllrument.  But  then  they  rife  by  very 
fmall  intervals,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  diilinguifhable  by 
our  cars,  very  fcldom  higher  than  2l  fourth^  commonly  not 
above  a  thirds  as  I  am  informed  by  the  gentlemanabove  men- 
tioned, Dr  Blacklock,  who  has  the  fined  ear  perhaps  of 
any  man  living,  and  has  obferved  with  particular  attea- 
uon  the  mufic  of  the  birds. 
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fore  have  been  in  fuch  a  mufic  fo  little  va- 
riety of  expreflion,  that  1  can  hardly  believe 
it  ever  was  ufed  ajs  a  language. 

Quitting,  therefore,  this  hypothefis,  we 
muft  try  if  we  can  deduce  language  from 
inarticulate  cries,  or  imitative  founds. 


CHAP.        IV. 

That  Language  arofefrom  natural  inarticulate 
Cries. 

WITH  refpeft  to  mimic  founds,  I  aih 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  with  refpedt 
to  mufical  notes,  that  there  never  was  a  Ian- 
guage  entirely,  or  even  for  the  greater  part, 
compofed  of  them ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  there  are  no 
fuch  words,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  have  obfervcd, 
in  the  barbarous  languages  ;  fo  that  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  the  framing  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things 
cxprefled  by  them, — verba  ex  Jono  faiiai^-^ 
as  the  grammarians  call  them,  belongs  far- 
ther to  languages  of  art,  than  to  the  firft 
languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na-« 
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tions.  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only 
that  muft  have  given  rife  to  language ;  and, 
as  every  thing  of  art  muft  be  founded  on  na- 
ture, it  appears  at  firft  fight  very  probable, 
that  language  fhould  be  nothing  but  an  im- 
provement or  refinement  upon  the  natural 
cries  of  the  animal,  more  efpecially  as  it  is 
evident,  tlut  language  does  no  more  than 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  thofe  natural  cries : 
For  fuch  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who 
have  any  ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants; 
and  the  fad  is,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations 
have  cries,  exprefling  diff^erent  things,  fuch 
as,  cries  of  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
the  like.  The  nvar^-cry  of  the  Indians  of 
North-America  is  well  known  to  thofe  that 
have  been  among  them ;  and  they  have  a 
cry,  when  they  return  from  any  expedition, 
by  which  they  fignify,  before  they  enter 
their  village,  what  fuccefs  they  have  had. 
The  favage  girl,  whom  1  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, entertained  me  with  feveral  fuch  crie* 
belonging  to  her  nation ;  and  (he  told  me, 
that,  while  (he  was  travelling  through  the 
woods  with  the  negro  girl  who  had  efcaped 
the  fhipwreck  with  her,  as  they  did  not  un- 
derftand  one  another's  language,  they  con- 
verfed  together  by  figns  and  cries;  andip 
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that  way  they  underftood  each  other  fo  well^ 
that  they  made  a  (hift  to  live  upon  what  they 
could  catch  hunting  together.     Thefe  two 
methods  of  communication  were  undoubt-^ 
cdly  the  firft  ufed  by  men ;  and  we  have  but 
to  fuppofe  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  in 
the  fame  fituation  as  thofe  two  girls,  carry- 
ing on  fome  common  bufmefsy  and  coa- 
verfing  together  by  figns  and  cries,  and  we 
have  men  juft  in  a  ftate  proper  for  the  inven- 
tion oflanguage.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  their  num- 
bers to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe 
alfo ;   and  then  thofe  two  methods  of  com- 
munication would  become  too  confined  for 
that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their  wants 
wogld  make  neccfTary.      What  then  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  Ihewn  already  that  figns  a- 
lone  would  not  do,  unlefs  they  were  to  ac- 
quire the  pantomime  art,  which  cannot  te 
fuppofed.   The  only  thing  then  chat  remain-^ 
ed  to  be  done  was,  to  give  a  greater  variety 
to  the  natural  cries.     The  qucftion  then  iS| 
What  fort  of  variation  was  firft  made  upon 
them !     And  here  I  agree  with  l)r  Black- 
lock,  that,   as  the  natural  progrefs  is  from 
what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more  difficult,  they 
would  firft  make  the    more  obvious   and 
Cmple  variation  by  tones,  before  they  diftin«^ 
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guifhed  them  by  the  more  difficult  operation 
of  articulation.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  that  I  obferve  a  diffe- 
rence of.  tone  in  the  natural  cries  of  other  a- 
nimals,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  Ikilful 
mufician  could  mark  the  intervals :  So  that» 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Dodor,  that 
there  ever  was  a  finging  lapguagef  entirely 
compofed  of  different  mufical  notes ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  natural 
cries  were  varied  by  tones,  before  they  were 
diftinguifhed  by  articulation. 

But  this  variety,  as  I  have  obferved,  could 
not  go  far,  and,  therefore,  another  method 
of  variation  was  to  be  thought  of.  And, 
being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  fo 
lagacious  an  animal  as  man  (hould  go  on 
farther,  and  cone  at  lall  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation : 
For  that  there  was  fuch  a  progress  in  the  for- 
mation of  InnjTuage,  as  in  all  other  things 
bel6nglng  to  man,  I  cannot  doubt;  and  I  anx 
peHuaded,  that  the  moft  barbarous  and  im- 
perfedl  language  extant  is  at  the  diflance  of 
many  ftages  from  its  firft  origin. 

The  firfl  cries  that  would  be  articulated 
iffrerc  probably  thofe  by  which  animals  call 
lipOQ  one  another,  and  exhort  or  command 
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one  another  to  do  certain  things  :  For  fuch 
cries  ap  neceflary  in  carrying  on  any  work 
by  joint  confer,  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
men  to  be  engaged  in  before  a  language 
could  be  invented.  And  the  firft  articula- 
tion muft  have  been  very  fimple,  the  voice 
being  broken,  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  a 
few  vowels  and  confonants,  but  not  fb  ex- 
ceedingly diverfified  by  various  articulation 
as  we  fee  it  is  in  the  languages  of  art :  For 
if  in  any  thing  the  progrefs  of  man  ¥ra$ 
flow,  and  from  fmall  beginnings,  it  muft 
have  been  fo  in  the  invention  of  this  moft 
diflBcult  art. 

Further,  as  all  natural  cries,  even  though 
modulated  by  mufic,  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx^  or  knot  of  the  throat,  with  little  or 
no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth ; 
It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  langua- 
ges were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from 
the  throat,  and  that  what  confonants  were 
ufed  to  vary  the  cries  were  moftly  guttural  j 
and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  but  very  little  employed. 

And  this  theory  of  mine  is  confirmed  by 
what  the  above  mentioned  author,  Gabriel 
Sagard,  tells  us  of  the  language  of  the  Hu- 
rons>  of  which  i  ihall  make  much  ufe  in  thii 
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inquiry,  becaufe  it  is  more  imperfedl,  and, 
therefore,  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  art, 
than  any  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  He  fays,  that 
they  have  a  form  of  addrefs  or  falutation, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  vocal  cry  afperated, 
that  is,  pronounced  from  the  throat.  It  is 
i5fo,  ho^  bo^ ;  and,  in  calling  upon  one  ano- 
ther, they  ufe  the  founds  Hi^  ba^  and  balouet^ 
which  are  very  frequent  in  their  fongs,  when 
they  call  upon  one  another  to  be  merry;  and 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage words  of  much  the  fame  fignification, 
fuch  as,  Holltnv^  balloo^  buzza^  nvburra^ 
and  fuch  like,  which  are  no  other  but  cries, 
calling pr  exhorting  a  little  articulated. 

This  author  alfo  informs  us,  that  they 
have  but  very  few  confonants  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  and,  particularly,  they  want  the  labial 
confonants,  fuch  as  b^  />,  f;  the  confonants 
t;,  m,  n;  and  even  the  vowel  «,  becaufe  it  is 
pronounced  by  the  lips ;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
the  confonants  of  this  kind,  La  Hontan  fays 
the  fame  thing,  and  he  adds,  what  indeed  is 
a  neceffary  confequence,  that  they  never  fhut 

♦  Sagard  fays,  it  is  a  faluution  of  J07,  exprefling  the 
jpkafure  they  have  to  fee  you;  p.  106.  of  his  travels 
into  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  And  it  no  di-ubt^was 
#rig^naUy  an  articulate  cry,  exprefling  that  paflion. 
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their  lips  in  fpeaking*;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  every  animal  that  otters  only  natural 
cries.  Neither  have  they  the  Ungual  con- 
fonants  g  and  r ;  and  accordingly,  our  au- 
thor tells  us  that  they  could  not  pronounce 
his  name,  Gabriel^  otherwife  than  Aieuiel : 
For  it  feems  that,  though  they  have  not  the 
pure  vocal  found  w,  which  I  take  to  be  that 
of  the  French  «,  they  have  fuch  as  come 
near  to  what  is  exprefled  by  the  diphthongs 
eu  and  ouy  which  laft  is  alfo  ufed  in  fetting 
down  their  words.  In  (hort,  the  confonants 
they  moftly  ufe  are  gutturals,  fuch  as  ky  q^ 
X ;  and  they  make  very  much  ufe  of  the  a- 
fpirate  hj  which  is  alfo  pronounced  froni  the 
throat ;  and  La  Hontan  fays,  that  almoft  all 
their  words  have  a  very  ftrong  afpiration  f  . 
And  their  language,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
to  be  little  better  than  animal  cries  from  the 
throat,  of  different  tones,  a  little  broken  and 
divided  by  feme  guttural  confonants.  And 
with  this  account  of  the  Houron  language 
agrees  perfedly  the  account  which  the  wild 
girl  I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  Mademoifelle 
le  Blancj  as  they  call  her  in  France,  gave  me 

•  La  Hontan's  Travels  ui  North  America,  voL  IL  p.  2 19. 
t  Ibid.  p.220» 
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qf  the  language  of  her  country  j  and  which, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  a  dialed:  of 
the  Huron  language  :  For  fhe  faid  it  was  all 
fpoken  in  the  throat ;  and  that  there  was  no 
ufc  of  the  tongue  or  lips  in  it ;  and,  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  fo,  fhe  pronounced  fome 
words  that  fhe  remembered  of  it» 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage it  appears,  that  the  firfl  founds  arti- 
culated were  the  natural  cries  of  men,  by 
which  they  fignified  their  wants  and  defires 
to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling  one  another 
for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things 
as  were  moft  necefTary  for  carrying  on  any 
joint  work.     Then  in  procefs  of  time  other 
cries  would  be  articulated,  to  fignify  that 
fuch  and  fuch  adlions  had  been  performed, 
or  were  performing,   or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common 
bufmefs.     Then  names  would  be  invented 
of  fuch  objedls  as  they  were  converfant  with. 
This  increafe  of  words  would  make  more 
articulation  necefTary.      And  thus  the  lan- 
guage would  grow  by  degrees;  and,  as  it 
grew,   it  would  be  more  and  more  broken 
jand  articulated  by  confonants ;  but  flill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  o^ 
Vol  I.  Hh 
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riginal  nature  of  animal  cries.  Arid  thut 
things  would  go  on,  words  ftill  multiplying, 
till  at  laft  the  language  became  too  cumber- 
fome  for  ufe ;  and  then  art  was  obliged  to 
interpofe,  and  form  a  language  according  to 
rule  and  method ;  of  which  we  (hall  en- 
deavour in  the  fequel  to  give  fome  account} 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  muft  explain  more 
particularly  the  nature  of  thofe  firftrinvent- 
ed  languages,  v\  hich  the  neceflities  of  humaa 
life  produced  without  any  ^rt  at  all. 


CHAP.        V, 

General  Obfervations  upon  theftji  Languor 
ges. — Divijion  of  them  into  the  Matter 
and  the  Form.— The  Nature  of  Articula^ 
tion^  and  theDivifion  of  elemental  Sounds 
into  Vo'wels  and  Con/bnants. 

BEFORE  I  enter  into  particulars  up- 
on this  fubjed,  I  will  make  one  or 
two  general  obfervations.  And,  frft^  In 
fuch  languages  as  I  havedefcribed,  being  no-r 
thing  but  the  natural  and  in(lin£live  cries  of 
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the  animal,  a  little  varied  and  diflinguifhed 
by  articulation,  no  art  or  regularity  can  be 
expected.  And  accordingly  Sagard  tells  us, 
that  the  Huron  language  is  fo  very  imper- 
fed  and  irregular,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
form  a  grammar  of  it;  that  is,  to  reduce  it  to 
any  rule.  2dly^  A  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  thc^e  languages  can  have  no  ftandard, 
or  any  thing  fixed  and  eilablifhed  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  formed  langua- 
^^ ;  but  muft  be  differently  fpoken  by  the 
different  families  or  tribes  of  which  the  na- 
tion is  compoled,  and  mufl  alfo  be  conflant- 
ly  changing  and  fiuduating:  For  it  is  art 
only  that  gives  any  conftancy  or  (lability  to 
praSicej  which,  till  the  art  be  invented, 
muft  be  various  and  capricious.  Thus,  till 
the  orders  were  invented,  and  architeiiu:c 
formed  into  an  art,  every  man  built  his 
houfe  according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  and  even 
in  nations  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
fome  tafte  of  building  eftablifhed,  as  among 
the  Goths,  it  is  remarked  in  their  buildings, 
that  there  are  no  proportions  conftantly  ob- 
fervcd,  norany  unirbrmity  in  the  ornaments, 
no  capital  of  one  pillar  being  exactly  like  a- 
oother,  nor  any  two  doors  or  windows  or- 
Hh2 
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namented  in  the  fame  manner.  In  roufic 
likewife,  till  it  became  an  art,  there  could  be 
no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  compofi- 
tions,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  mufic  of  barba<^ 
rous  nations.  In  painting  alfo,  and  fculp- 
ture,  till  they  were  formed  into  arts,  and  the 
ftandard  of  beauty  fixed,  as  it  was  among 
the  antients,  the  tafte  of  beauty  would  be  as 
various  as  the  untaught  fancies  and  appre- 
henfions  of  the  feveral  artifts,  as  we  may 
perceive  with  refpeft  to  the  painters  and 
fculptors  among  us  who  have  not  formed 
their  tafte  upon  the  antient  models.  And  in 
this  very  matter  of  language,  Gabriel  Sagard 
informs  us,  that  hardly  any  one  village  of 
the  Hurons  fpcaks  the  fame  language  as  a- 
nother;  nay,  two  families  of  the  fame  village 
do  not  fpeak  exadly  the  fame  language. 
And  he  further  tells  us,  that  it  is  changing 
every  day,  and  is  already  fo  much  changed, 
that  the  antient  Huron  language  is  almoft 
quite  different  from  the  prefent  *. 

But,  in  order  to  confider  more  particular- 
ly the  nature  of  thofe  primitive  languages, 
we  muft  return  to  the  divifion  of  language, 
with  which  we  fet  out,  into  its  matter  and 

*  Sagard's  preface  to  liis  I  kiionzT j.pag.  9. 
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form.  And  I  will  begin  with  the  matter  of 
the  languages  of  favages ;  that  is,  the  founds 
of  which  they  are  compofed :  With  refpe<3: 
to  which  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  had  to  fay,  in  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  origin  of  them ;  and  I  hope 
what  I  have  further  to  fay,  will  naturally 
follow  from  that  account.  But  firft  I  muft 
fay  fomething  in  general  of  articulation; 
for  it  is  that  which  diilinguifhes  language 
from  any  other  found. 

The  breath  which  comes  from  the  lungs, 
and  pafles  through  the  wind-pipe,  is  the 
fubje(3:-matter  both  of  finging  and  fpeaking. 
In  finging,  this  breath  is  modified  by  dif- 
ferent contradions  and  dilatations  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  of  the  rimula^  or  little  hole  of 
the  larynx^  which  produce  the  feveral  degrees 
of  gravity  and  acutenefs  of  found,  fuch  as 
form  the  different  notes  of  mufic.  After 
the  breath  is  pafTed  the  larynx,  it  re- 
ceives a  further  modification  by  the  feveral 
pofitions  and  adions  of  the  feveral  organs 
of  the  mouth,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  and  the  lips;  to  which  alfo  we 
may  add  the  throat  and  the  nofe,  which  have 
a  great  fhare  in  the  pronunciation  of  fomc 
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languages,  and  more  or  lefs  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  all.  The  alteration  made  by  thofc 
organs  upon  the  voice  is  what  we  call  jr/i- 
Cidatton ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  articult 
or  joints  of  the  limb  of  any  animal;  for  zi 
thefe  divide  the  limb  into  parts,  fo  articulati- 
on breaks  and  divides  the  continuity  of  the 
voice,  which  otherwife  would  go  on  in  the 
fame  tenor,  without  any  diftinguilhable  parts. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  variety  of 
founds   is  produced,  by  which  men  have 
been  enabled   to  exprefs  their  conceptions, 
and  to  mark  every  one  of  them  by  a  different 
found.     To  analyfe  all  this  variety  of  found 
into  its  feveral  elemental  parts,  was  a  work 
of  art,  of  very  great  difficulty,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  performed  by  the  firft  favages 
who  fpoke,  nor  for  many  ages  after.  What 
therefore  we  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjedit 
we  (hall  refer  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  lan- 
guages of  art.     It  will  only  be  neceffary,  at 
prefent,  in  order  to  undcrftand  what  follows, 
to  obferve,   that  fome   of  thefe  elemental 
founds  are  produced  by  the  pofition  or  con- 
figuration of  the  feveral  organs,  with  little 
or  no  adion  of  them,  while  others  are  pro- 
duced by  the  adlion  of  thofe  organs  *.  The 

*  This  is  obfervcd  by  O'onyfius  the  Halicamaflian 
in  his  moft  elegant  and  accurate  treatife  of  compodtion. 
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iirfl  kind  are  called  vo'welsj  making  a  found 
by  themfejves:  For  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  blowing  of  the  breath  with  a  tre-^ 
mulous  concuiCon  of  the  wind-pipe  and  la-* 
/ynx,  (which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  or- 
der to  produce  any  found),  through  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth  in  a  certain  pofition. 
The  other  clafs  is  called  confonants  ;  a  name 
importing,  that  they  cannot  be  founded  by 
themfelves  without  the  aid  of  the  vowels. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  a£tion  of  the  organs 
alone  can  produce  no  vocal  found  without 
the  expiration  of  the  breath,  tho'  it  may  make 
fome  kind  of  beating  or  chopping,  \yhich  is 
the  found  of  that  fpecies  of  confonants  they 
cadi  liquids.  The  confonants  therefore  are  no-^ 
thiog  elfe  but  vocal  founds,  or  vowels  mo-^ 
dified  and  diverfified  by  the  feveral  adians 
of  the  different  organs  of  pronunciation. 

And  Jiere  we  may  obferve  how  complex 
and  difficult  a  bufmefs  articulation  is,  tho' 
by  conftant  pradice  it  appears  fo  eafy.  For, 
let  us  take  the  fimplelt  fyllable,   which  is 

5.    14.  where,  in   defcribing  the  pronunciation  of  the 
YOWcls,  he  has  thcfe  words :  Ett^mfnim  Si  rmvrm  arnvlih  rjjf 

Hh3 
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that  made  by  a  fingle  confonant  and  vowel, 
fuch  as  ba^  or  ab^  there  muft  be  complicated 
together  in  the  fame  enunciation,  the  blow- 
ing of  the  breath,  with  the  tremulous  cori- 
cuflion  above  mentioned;  the  pofition  of 
the  organs  neceffary  to  produce  the  vocal 
found  ;  and  the  adion  of  the  organs,  by 
which  the  confonant  is  founded :  Which 
adtion  muft  be  either  before  or  after  the  po- 
fition  of  the  organs  forming  the  vowel,  ac- 
cording as  the  confonant  is  founded  firft  or 
laft  in  the  fyllable.  But  the  bufinefs  becomes 
much  more  difficult,  when  we  compound 
vowels,  making  what  we  call  diphthongs^ 
and  when  we  throw  into  the  fame  fyllable 
two  or  three  confonants,  as  in  the  Englifh 
word  Jlrength.  In  ftiort,  the  more  accurate- 
ly and  minutely  we  confider  language,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  ap- 
pears, and  indeed  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  invented 
by  very  flow  degrees,  from  very  fmall  be* 
ginnings,  and  in  a  very  long  courfe  of  time. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

Haw  Men  came  to  invent  Articulation.--^ 
That  it  ivas  by  Imitation  0/ other  Ani^ 
malsj  on  "whom  Nature  had  bejlotved 
that  Gift. 


THIS  bufincfs  of  articulation,  which, 
by  many,  is  thought  natural  toman, 
ipiriil,  I  am  pcrfuaded,  appear  to  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
fo  exceedingly  artificial,  that  he  will  think  it 
the  greateft  difficulty,  in  my  fyftem,  to  ac- 
.  count  how  men  fhould  ever  have  thought 
of  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth;:  And  it  is  proper  to  try  to  remove  this 
difficulty  before  I  proceed  farther  upon  the 
fubjed^  of  the  found  of  the  firft  langua- 
ges. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  a  priori^  by 
which,  I  mean,  that  man  did  not  proceed,  as 
a  philofopher  would  do  now  a-days,  to  con- 
fider  the  human  voice  as  capable  of  variati- 
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on,  by  the  three  feveral  ways  of  rhythm, 
accent  or  tone,  and  articulation ;  and,  having 
difcovered  that  the  two  firft  ways  were  infill 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  of  language,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  that  there  could  not  be  a  lan- 
guage of  muiic  only,  they  tried  next  what 
could  be  done  by  articulation.  For,  though 
men,  by  living  together  in  fociety  fo  long  as 
I  fuppofe  they  muft  have  done,  before  this  me- 
thod of  communication  was  devifed,  and  by 
inventing  other  arts,  muft  have  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  fagacity,  and  formed  notions 
of  many  things;  yet  it  is  impoifible  to  fup- 
pofe them  fo  much  philofophers  as  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  difcovery  of  a- 
ny  thing,  a  way,  by  which  very  few  of  the 
greateft  difcoveries  have  been  made,  even  a- 
mong  civilized  nations.  For,  the  fad  tru- 
ly is,  that  the  greateft  inventions  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have,  like  that  of  gun-powder, 
been  fallen  upon  by  chance  ^ ;  nor  has  art  or 
fcience  done  more  than  improve  fuch  lucky 

*  Set  Lucretius,  lib.  5.  where  he  has  given  a  very  in- 
genious account  of  the  various  accidents,  by  which  the 
ufe  of  fire  and  the  feveral  arts  thereon  depeudeac  have 
hum  difcorered. 
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accidents.     But  by  what  accident  could  this 
ib  wonderful  invention  be  dil'covered  ? 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  it  it 
by  imitation  we  firft  learn.   Accordingly,  our 
children  learn  to  fpeak  in  that  way ;  and  it  is 
the  want  of  imitation  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  deaf  perfons  to  articulatefo  extremely  dif- 
ficult.    Now,  the  firft  men  who  began  to 
fpcak,  were,  in  this  refped,  in  the  fame  con- 
dition as  our  deaf  perfons,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft^ 
that  they  could  hear  no   fpeaking.     The 
more,  therefore,  we  confider  the   matter, 
the  more  it  feems  difficult  to  account  how 
men  (hould  at  firft  have  attempted  to  articu- 
late.    If  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  the 
reft  would  be  eafy.     For,  according  to  the 
common   faying,  facile  ejl  inventis  adderc  i 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  fo  fagaciousan 
mnimal  as  man  would,  if  he  onqe  had  begun 
to  articulate,  bring  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
the  perfedion  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

It  muft  have  been,  I  think,  one  of  two  ways 
that  men  could  have  been  led  to  try  this  ar- 
tificial method  of  communication ;  either  the 
neceffities  of  life  maft  have  obliged  them  to 
vary  and  enlarge  by  every  poffible  way  their 
inarticulate  cries^  fo  that,  at  laii,  they  tell  up-* 
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on  the  method  of  articulation,  for  which  the 
organs  of  the  human  mouth  have  a  particu- 
lar aptitude,  greater,  I  believe,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal ;  or,  what  I  think  more 
probable,  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  by 
the  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  of  o- 
ther  animals.  For  there  are  other  animals, 
and  particularly  birds,  which  utter  founds 
that  maybe  called  truly  articulate.  Such  is  the 
cuckoo  among  us ;  and  which  accordingly 
has  its  name  from  that  found.  Such  is  the 
cochatoo,  a  Weft  India  bird,  which  likewife 
lias  its  name  from  its  cry.  Such  alfo  is  the 
crow,  which  utters  a  found  that  may  be  cal- 
led articulate,  and  from  thence  has  its  name 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifli  *.  Now,  man 
being  the  moft  imitative  of  all  animals,  not 
only  by  adlion  and  gefturc,  but  by  voice,  in 
which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  his  imitative  powers,   and  thofe  of 

*  The  Greek  name  is  kc^x^,  perhaps  the  more  an- 
ticnt,  v:as  «^o«5,  which  is  nearer  the  found  of  the  a- 
nimal.  The  Latin  is  corvus,  formed  from  the  Greek  by 
throwing  in  the  digamma,  after  the  ufual  manner,  and 
changing  the  termination  into  usy  more  ufed  in  Latin. 
But  there  is  an  older  Latin  word  for  this  animal,  which 
comes  ftill  nearer  the  cry  of  it,  namely,  Gractu  from 
whence  comes  Cracu/u:,  the  Latin  name  for  a  jackdaw; 
and  which  Quinftilian  tells  us,  is  forraitd  from  thi  fouad 
of  the  animal. 
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the  monkey  confifts,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  he  would  attempt  to  imitate  thofe  arti-» 
culate  cries  of  other  animals ;  and  having  or- 
gans fit  for  the  purpofe,  would,  at  laft,  by  re- 
peated trials^  fucceed. 

And  that  it  fo  happened  in  fa£t,  will  ap- 
pear very  probable,  if  we  confider  that  a- 
nother  art,  namely  mufic,  which  is  only  a 
different  way  of  ufing  the  voice,  was  invent- 
ed by  imitating  the  birds  likewife.  This 
we  are  told  by  Lucretius  *  the  poet  and 
philofopher,  whofe  teftimony  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded,  that  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  of  that  fe£t  of  philofophers  of  an- 
tiquity which  dealt  mod  in  fads  and  obfer- 
vations,  and,  particularly,  had  ftudied  very 
diligently  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  the  o- 
rigin  and  progrefs  of  arts ;  and,  what  he  fays 
of  the  invention  of  mufic,  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  what  I  learned  from  the  wild  girl  that 
I  faw  in  France,  who  told  me,  that  the  only 
mufic  of  the  people  of  her  country,  was  the 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds  f-     Now, 

*  At  llquidas  avium  voces  imttarlcr  ore 
Antefult  fnulto,  quam  l^ta  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  poj/ent,  aurefquejieoarei 

Lib.  5.V.  137S. 

f  See  introdu^ion  to  Book  2» 
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if  it  be  true>  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  vari- 
ation of  inarticulate  cries  was  by  difFerence 
of  tonet  and  that  in  this  way  the  method  of 
Gommunication  by  found  was  firft  enlargedf 
and  foniething  like  a  muficallan^age  form- 
ed by  the  imitation  of  birds,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  [ 
think  it  muftneceflarilyhavehappenedf  that 
they  would  carry  the  imitation  of  the  birds 
ftill  farther;  and,  finding  that  the  difitrence 
of  mufical  tones  did  not  vary  and  diilinguifli 
their  natural  cries  fufficiently  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpeech,  they  added  to  thofe  cries  the 
further  variety  of  articulation,  which  they 
would  likewife  learn  from  the  birds;  and  {o 
would  form  language:  And,  having  once  be- 
gun to  diftinguilh  their  founds  of  communi- 
cation in  this  way,  they  would. foon  difcover, 
that  inanimate,  as  wtil  as  animated  things, 
made  noiies  that  approached  to  articulation; 
and,  by  obferving  and  imitating  fuch  loundSf 
they  would  enlarge  their  flock  of  words.  Of 
this  kind,  are  many  words  in  difFcTeiii  lan- 
guages, and,  particularly  in  Engliili ;  inch  as 
cracky  Jruip^  crajh%  murmur^  gurgle^  a  d  the 
like. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  (hould 
feem,  that  the  primitive  languages  would  be 
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full  of  words  imitating  the  founds  of  ani« 
mated)  or  inanimate  things.  If  the  faA  were 
fo,  we  might  have  expeAed  to  hear  of  it 
firom  travellers,  and  others  who  have  given 
U8  an  account  of  barbarous  languages.  But, 
among  the  many  authors  of  that  kind  that  I 
have  perufed,  I  have  only  found  one  French  - 
authory  who  fays,  that  the  Girribbee  lan- 
guage, if  I  am  not  miilaken,  abounds  with 
words  of  that  kind.  And,  when  I  looked 
into  the  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  thofe 
languages,  I  could  find  none  that  feem  to  be 
formed  in  that  way ;  not  even  the  names  of 
fuch  animals  as  utter  cries  that  might  be  ex- 
prefled  by  articulation.  For  example,  in  the 
Huron  language,  according  to  Gabriel  Sa- 
gard's  vocabulary  of  it,  the  name  of  a  duck 
is  taran;  of  a  partridge,  acotjfan;  of  a  raven, 
§raquan;  of  a  dog,  gagnenon  ;  of  a  grey  fox, 
andafatcy\  a  black  fox,  hahyuhai  Nor,  in  the 
words  denoting  anions  accompanied  with 
found,  can  I  perceive  any  relation  to  that 
(bund. 

The  cafe  then  appears  to  be  as  I  havefup- 
pofed  it.  That  men,  at  firft,  ufed  inarticulate 
^ries,  to  communicate  their  wants  and  de« 
fires,  and  to  give  the  fignals  neceffary  for 
ferrying  on  the  bufmefs  in  which  they  were 
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engaged :  That,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
expreffion  of  thofe  cries,  they  varied  themi 
firft,  by  different  tones,  and  then  by  articu- 
lation, which  they  learned  from  other  ani- 
mals ;  and,  after,  they  had  learned  to  anicu- 
late,  they  did  not  for  that  give  up  the  inarti- 
culate cries  *,  but  only  varied  and  diitin- 
guifhed  them  by  articulation.  And,  in  this 
way,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  a  proper- 
ty common  to  all  barbarous  languages^  1  mean 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  words.  And 
thu3>  the  natural  and  inarticulate  cries  con- 

•  A  grtat  n^anv  of  thefc  flill  remain  aniongft  the 
1, ' or lii  Americans.  An  ofFiccr  of  hisMajelly*.  armv,who 
Imd  been  in  North  America,  ar*rf  ii  a  gentleman  both 
rf  veracity  and  acuratc  cblervation,  toU  me,  iliat  hs 
v.as  onc3  upon  a  party  with  fomc  Indians,  one  of  vrhom 
called  to  woman  that  was  at  fome  di fiance  with  a  louJ 
\'oic2,  but  altogether  inarticulate;  upon  which  the  wo* 
man  came  towards  them.  This  the  officer  obfervin?, 
Jillicd  the  Indian  v.-hat  he  meant.  He  anfwcred,  that  he 
wanted  tlie  woman  Tuould  go  along  with  them.  The 
gentleman  then  told  him  that  h^  did  not  defireher 
coiupany,  and  thought  they  would  be  better  with- 
out her ;  upon  which  the  Indian  uttered  another  cry, 
Jikcwifc  inarticulate,  but  varied  in  tone  ;  and,  upon  that, 
the  woman  went  back.  In  this  manner,  I  imagiret 
men  have  convcrfcd  together,  perhaps  for  ages,  bcfors 
ihey  made  ufe  of  articulation;  and,  when  at  laft  they 
came  to  ufe  it.  It  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  varying  the 
i:atural  cries  ftiil  further  than  lliey  had  already  done  ^'^ 
I'i^'fical  tone?. 
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1  to  be  the  ground-work,  and  the  prin- 
part  of  all  languages,  till  men  came  to 
languages  of  art.  Then  they  abandon- 
ogcther  the  natural  cries,  and  ftudy- 
give  to  thofc  articulate  founds,  of  which 

they  made  ufe,  feme  rcfemblance  to 
iture  of  the  things  they  expreflcd,  they 
ted  fuch  words  as  thofe  above  men- 
1,  exprcffing  things  having  a  found 
an  be  imitated  by  articulation, 
us,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  that 
nvented  articulation,  as  they  did  other 
fuch  as  weaving,  building,  and  mufic, 
I  lafl;  is  fo  much  akin  to  articulation,  hf 
ion  of  other  animals.  In  this  way,  I 
derived  the  art  from  nature,  thearche- 
jf  all  arts,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
nd  beautiful  among  men;  and  I  have 
[le  foundation  of  it  upon  that  predo- 
it  quality  in  the  human  compofition, 
lich  man  is  fo  eminently  diftinguiflicd 
all  other  animals,  the  power  of  imita- 
And  the  more  wc  confider  the  human 
1,  the  more  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that 
e  has  bcflowcd  upon  us  this  faculty  in 

of  many  other  talents  which  fhe  has 
to   other  animals.     \Vc  ought  not, 
-.1.  I  i 
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therefore,  fooHihly,  to  regret*  that  we  have 
not  from  nature  thofe  talents;  that  we  do 
not,  for  example,  weave  by  nature  like  a 
fpidcr,  or  articulate  like  a  cuckoo;  but  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  that  (he  has  given  us 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  the  faculty 
of  imitating  articulation,  and  every  thing 
elfc  in  nature  that  we  think  worth  our  imi- 
tation, a  gift  which  alone  is  much  more  than 
equal  to  all  tliat  (he  has  beftowed  upon  other 
animals.  And  it  would  have  been  a  fupcr- 
fiuity  in  nature,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  reft  ot  her  works,  if  Ihc  had  given  to  us 
Tcrticulation,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  we 
have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  for  ourfelves. 
Having  thus  folvcd,  as  well  as  I  can, 
v;hat  1  think  is  the  great  difiiculty  in  my 
jyflcm,  I  vv'ill  now  proceed  to  inquire  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  the  founds  of  barba- 
rous languages  ^\ 

*  What  I  have  faid  in  diic  chapi-r,  ox'"  the  invention 
of  iirtlculation,  I  ov^c  in  a  jri-^^.t  mc;xi\irc  to  feme  hina 
that  I  got  from  a  Scots  ^cnLicniaii  of  ir.y  acquaintance, 
Sir  Jam£->  t'oulis  of  Colinton,  who  has  tliought  a  great 
tieal  upon  ihe  fubjecl  of  languao;-,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  pcrufmg  with  great  care  this  firft  volume.  He, 
aswellasfcveral  others,  was fo  good  as  to  communicaiehis 
thoughts  to  me  in  writing;  and  by  fucli  correfpondcnce, 
I  flatter  mvfelf  thcit  this  volume  bas  not  onlv  been  much 
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G    H     A    P.        VII. 

Of  the  Matter  of  the  Jirjl  Languages. — That 
the  Words  of  them  are  longj  and  full  of 
Vowels. — Anfiver  to  Obje^iion. 

AS  thofe  who  know  no  more  of  men 
than  what  is  to  be  feen  in  the  feveral 
countries  of  Europe,  will  form  very  falfe 
judgements  of  human  nature;  fo  they  who 
have  ftudied  only  the  regular  languages  of 
art,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  barba- 
rous languages,  which  are  fo  much  nearer 
the  origin  of  fpeech,  will  be  apt  to  form  an 
hypothefis  concerning  the  found  of  the  firfl 
languages  very  difFercnt  from  that  which 
1  (hall  endeavour  to  maintain,  and  for  which, 
I  hope,  I  have  already  prepared  my  readers. 
They  will  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages, 
being  very  rude  and  barbarous,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  would  be  crouded  with  confonants, 

inlarged,  but  confiJerably  improved ;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  in  this  way  tliiit  a  work  fo  new  and  of  fuch  curious 
and  extcufivc  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  anytielcaft 
degree  of  pcj  fjcfion. 

I  i    z 
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and  therefore  of  very  harfli  found,  like  feme 
of  the  northern  languages  in  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  German,  and  other  dialers  of  the 
Teutonic.  And,  ^dly^  They  will  fuppofe* 
that  the  firfl  languages  confifted  moftly  of 
monofyllables,  or  very  (hort  words;  and 
that  it  would  be  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  were  lengthened,  and  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  the  grammati* 
cal  art,  by  which  compofition,  derivation^ 
and  infledion,  were  introduced  into  language. 
In  fhort,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
what  we  call  now  the  roots  of  a  language, 
were  truly  the  original  words,  and  at  firft 
the  only  words. 

Thele  fuppofitions  may  at  firft  fight  ap- 
pear not  improbable;  but,  if  my  hypothefis 
concerning  the  origin  of  language  be  well 
founded,  the  diredt  contrary  of  both  fup- 
pofitions is  the  truth. 

Andyfr/fy  With  refpedl  to  the  number  of 
confonants  in  thofe  primitive  languages,  it 
is  the  neceffary  confequcnce  of  my  theory, 
that  the  words  of  fuch  languages  muft  have 
been  very  vocal,  being  nothing  elfe  but 
the  natural  cries  of  the  animal,  a  little  va- 
ried and  diftinguifhed  by  articulation.  And 
from  wliat  we  have  faid  in  the  prececd- 
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ing  chapter,  of  the  nature  of  articulation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  confonants,  being  form- 
ed by  the  adlion  of  the  organs  of  the  moutli» 
and  confequently  of  much  more  difficult 
pronunciation  than  the  vowels,  which  are 
founded  by  thefimplepofition  of  the  organs, 
it  was  impoffiblethat  they  could  be  much 
ufed  at  firft.  And  fo  difficult  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them,  that,  at  this  day,  as  was 
before  obferved,  there  is  hardly  any  lan- 
guage to  be  found  which  has  the  ufe  of 
them  all,  I  know  none,  except  the  Greek; 
which,  in  this  refpedi;,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  moft  perfefl:  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  *•  And  thofe 
who  have  not  learned  early  in  life  to  pro- 
nounce any  confonant,  even  fuchasarebf  Cioft 
eafy  pronunciation,  cannot  afterwards,  with- 
out the  grcateft  difficulty,  be  taught  to  found 

•  By  this  I  mean  only  to  fay,  that  the  Greek  has  all  the 
confonants  commonly  ufed  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 
But  I  wUl  not  venture  to  affirm^  that  it  has  all  the  con- 
fonants which  the  human  mouth  is  capable  of  pronoun- 
cing, or  even  all  thofe  that  arc  aftually  ufed  in  the  bar- 
barous languages.  I  am  well  informed,  that  the  inhabiV 
tantt  oiOtaheite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  have  a  found  in  their  language  betwixt  /  and  r, 
iihich  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  could 
Dot  pronounce,  nor  I  believe  any  man  ia  Europe. 
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them;  as  appears  from  what  La  Hontan 
tells  us  of  a  Huron,   upon  whom  he  be- 
llowed four  days  to  no  purpofe,  in  endea- 
vouring to  teach  him  the  pronunciation  of 
the  labial  confonants  *,    fuch  a  bj  p^  ;«, 
which  arc  the  firft  that  our  children  learn 
to  articulate.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
five  vowels  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,   though   not  all  founded  in  the 
fame  way  in  every  language.     For  even  the 
Huron  language,  though  it  have  not,   as  I 
have  obferved,  the  pure  found  of  the  vowel, 
7/;  yet  it  has  the  mixed  found  of  it  in  com- 
pofition  with  other  vowels,  fuch  as  the  diphr 
thongs  €11  and  ou.     And  the  rcafon  is  very 
plain  upon    my   hypothefis,  viz.    that  the 
vowels  arc  the  fimpleft  and  the  eafieft  mo- 
dification of  the  natural  cries,  being  a  very 
fmall  alteration  of  them,    compared  with 
what  is  made  by  the  confonants;  and  the 
found  of  fome  of  them  very  much  refembles 
the  cries  of  certain  anlmak. 

If  there  were  any  doufat  in  this  theory, 
which  I  think  there  is  not,  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  fadl.  For  all  the  barbarous 
languages  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered, 
without  exception  of  one,  are  full  of  vowels, 

•  Vol.  z,p.  219. 
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with  very  few  confonants.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Huron  language,  the  moft  o- 
riginal  of  any  that  I  know ;  and  to  it  I  may 
add  another  language  of  North  America, 
viz.  the  Algonkin  *,  and,  in  general,  all 
fuch  languages  of  North  America  as  are 
dialeds  of  either  the  Huron  or  Algonkin. 
The  language  of  the  Galibi,  a  people  of 
South  America  t*  affords  another  example : . 
For  in  tha  tlanguage  likewife  the  words  are 
very  vocal.  A  third  example  is  furnifhed 
by  the  language  of  the  Caribs,  inhabiting 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  which  appears  to  have 
a  confiderable  affinity  with  the  language  laft 
mentioned  |.     A  fourth,  by  the  language 

•  Sec  a  vocabulary  of  it  in  La  Hontan^  vol,  2.p»  202. 

f  Thefe  people  live  not  far  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
in  the  country  of  Guiana,  in  South  America;  and  the 
French  have  had  a  fcttlcment  among  them  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  which  they  have  cultivated  and  im- 
proved much  fmce  the  laft  peace.  They  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  learn  the  language  of  the  niitivcs;  and 
they  have  publiihcJ  a  di<!tiouary  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  gram- 
mar, printed  at  Paris  in  tLc  year  1763,  colledcd  from 
the  obfervations  of  feveral  perfons  who  have  been  in  that 
country.  From  that  work  I  have  taken  what  I  have  faid 
here,  and  (hall  fay  afterwards,  of  that  language. 

X  There  is  an  account  of  this  language,  and  of  the 
people  who  fpeak  it,  publiihc'd  at  j^uxerre  in  the  year  1665, 
under  tlie  tittle  of  Dmof-aire  Caraibe  Francois^  by  Father 

Ii4 
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of  the  Peruvians,  as  appears  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  it  given  us  by  an  author  before 
quoted,  viz.  Carcilaflb  de  la  Vega's  hiftory 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  A  fifth  inftance  is  the 
language  of  the  Efquiniaux  in  North  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Mr  Dobbs  has  given  us  a  vo- 
cabulary, in  the  accounts  he  has  publiflicd 
of  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  north-weft 
paiTdgc.  And,  laftly,  the  fpccimcns  that 
have  been  lately  publifhed  of  the  language 
of  the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  the  South  fea, 
Otahcite,  fhew,  that  this  language  likcwifc 
is  extremely  vocal  *. 

Jiityviond  Breito?/,  mlilionary  in  tlie  Carrihhcc  iflands.  He 
fays,  that  the  language  ipoken  by  the  juen  in  thofe  iflands 
i^  quite  dlfierent  from  tlie  liuigiiagc  of  the  ^^vofjrfn.  And 
the  tradition  is,  thatthefc  iflands  were  originally  inhabit- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Florida,  but  were  invaded  by  a 
tribe  of  Calibi  from  South  America,  who  deftroyed  all 
the  males,  but  prcferved  the  women,  who  ftill  fpeak  the 
language  of  Florida.  For  proof  of  this,  our  author  fays, 
that  there  flill  fubfifts  iin  alliance  and  friendly  intercourfe 
betwixt  the  Caribs  and  Galibi.  One  Dazics,  who  publifh- 
cd  an  account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  fame  account,  if  I  am  not 
miftakcn,  of  the  origin  of  that  people.  In  this  way  our 
author  accounts  for  the  affinity  which  appears  to  be  be- 
twixt the  two  languages.  His  account  of  that  of  the  Ca- 
ribs is  full  and  accurate;  and  1  fliall  make  a  good  deal 
of  ufe  of  it  in  the  fequcl. 

*  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  journal  of  Sidney  Par- 
iinfcn,  Mr  jBanks's  draughts-man,   during  that  voyage. 
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All  thofe  barbarous  languages  want  ma-- 
nyconfonants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hurons ; 
but  even  of  thofe  confonants  which  they 
have,  they  never  found  two  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable.  This  is  obferved  by  Garcilaf- 
fo  de  la  Vega;  who,  after  telling  us,  that 
the  Peruvian  language  wants  the  confonants 
f^  bjd^fy  gj  and  x^  adds,  that,  when  two  of 
the  other  confonants  happen  to  (land  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  word,  they  divide  them  in 
the  pronunciation  into  different  fyllables^ 
Thus  they  pronounce  roc^ro^  not  ro^-cro. 
And  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a 
black  that  came  from  a  country  in  Africa 
near  to  the  fettlcment  of  Goree,  when  he  was 
fo  old  that  he  never  learned  Englifh  wfell, 
could  not  pronounce  two  mute  confonants 
together;  fo  that,  inftead  of  jlahle^  he  al- 
ways faid  table  \  inftead  of  fconce^   conce^ 

Thus  we  fee,  the  progrefs  has  been  from 
tthe  ufe  of  fingle  confonants  in  fyllables  to 

who  feems  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  feveral  nations  among  whom  he  was 
during  that  voyage.  He  has  given  us  a  vocabulary  df 
the  Otaheite  language  among  others,  where  we  have 
luch  words  as  eaee^  fignifying  the  neck ;  ataiy  the  anf^tj; 
f»,  the  nippies;  eobooy  the  htllj i  m^oooo^  the  /w///,  &c. 
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the  ufe  of  two  or  more.  But  is  there  not 
a  further  progrefs  in  this  matter  ?  And  was 
there  not  a  time  when  no  confonants  at  all 
were  ufed,  and  when  the  only  articulation 
was  by  vowels  ?  And  indeed,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  great  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
the  confonants,  and  of  combining  them 
in  the  fame  enunciation  with  the  vowels,  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  men  did  be- 
gin to  articulate  in  that  manner,  and  did  not 
at  once  arrive  at  the  more  difficult  articula- 
tion by  confonants.  There  arc  indeed  no 
fa£ts  to  fupport  this  hypothefis ;  for  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  lan- 
guage fo  much  in  the  infantine  ftatc,  as  to 
have  no  confonants  at  all.  But,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Otaheite,  the  new  difcovered  ifland, 
wc  have  feveral  words  of  that  kind,  fuch  as 
eaee^  aiaij  eooy  and  others  above  mention- 
ed. And  indeed,  the  mod  of  them  approach 
very  near  to  that  fimpleft  kind  of  articula- 
tion. Of  the  fame  kind  are  fomc  words 
mentioned  by  La  Honlan  *  in  his  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Algonkin  language,  particularly 
the  word  Gueotidim.  I  think  it  probable, 
that  the  language  of  thofe  Oratig  Otitangs  of 
Abyffinia,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  is  al) 

*  VoJ.  2.p.  aoji 
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of  that  kind,  confifting  of  words  articulated 
by  vowels  only,  or  at  leaft  with  very  few 
confonants  *". 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the 
length  of  the  words  in  the  primitive  langua- 
ges. And  I  fay,  that,  inftead  of  being  Ihort, 
and  confifting  of  monofyllablcs,  they  were 
of  great  length  :  And  this  too  is  a  conlc- 
quenceof  thofc  languages  being  derived  from 
natural  cries;  for  fuch  cries  of  almoft  all  a- 
nimals  have  a  certain  tradt  and  extenfion, 
fuch  as  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the  roar  of  a 
lion,  &c.  And  that  we  may  not  think  man 
an  exception  from  this  rule,  we  need  only 
attend  to  the  dumb  perfons  among  us,  who 
utter  inarticulate  cries,  fometimes  very  loud, 
but  always  of  a  confiderable  length. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  the  words  of 
thofe  languages  fliould  be  long,  namely, 
that  having  very  little  articulation  by  confo- 
nants, and  none  at  all  at  firft,  according  to 
my  fuppofition,  it  was  nccclTary  that  they 

*  It  may  be  obfen'cd,  that  there  are  in  Greek  feme 
vords  confifting  altogether  of  vowels,  fucli  as  ««^,  <«-». 
tuMy  Ufy  Ca> ;  which  I  confider  as  veftiges  ftili  remaining 
of  the  antient  fuvagc  language,  out  of  which  the  Greek 
vas  fo  rmed  by  men  ^^  p-r*:. 
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flioiild  have  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  from  one  another,  and  give 
them  that  variety  which  was  neceflary  to  ex- 
prefs  various  things;  whereas,  we  that  have 
fo  many  confonants,  can,  by  their  means, 
give  a  confiderable  variety  even  to  one  fylla- 
ble,  and  a  very  great  variety  to  two  or 
more  *. 

And  this  theory  too  is  ftrongly  fupported 
by  the  fadl ;  for  all  the  barbarous  languages 
have  their  words  of  a  remarkable  length. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  them  longer  than 
others,  becaufe  all  of  them  are  not  equally 

*  The  want  of  variety  in  articulation  in  the  barbarous 
languages,  is  the  caufe,  not  only  of  the  length  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  frequent  repetition,  in  the  fame  word, 
of  both  the  fame  letters  an<l  fame  fyllables.  This  is  raoft 
remarkable  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otahcitc, 
as  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  it  contained  in  Parkin- 
fon's  journal  above  mentioned,  where  we  have  fuch 
words  as  aiaiy  fignifying  the  armpits;  hlahia^  a  level,  oi* 
fiat  country:  bidihid'to,  /mall  red  Indian  peas;  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  And  the  name  of  one  of  the 
handfomcft  women  in  the  ifland  was  Otheaoth^a. 

The  artificial  way,  therefore,  of  varying  tlie  found  of 
a  language  is,  firft,  by  having  as  many  elemental  founds 
as  may  be ;  and,  fecondly,  by  combining  thofe  elemental 
founds  in  all  the  ways  poffible.  But  tJie  barbarous  na- 
tions having  neither  of  thefe  two  methods,  can  vary  their 
fowds  only  by  repeating,  or  othcrwifc  Icnstheaingthcm. 
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equally  near  to  the  original  fource;  and  fome 
of  them,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  afterwards 
to  obferve,  begin  to  be  languages  of  art :  But 
all  of  them  without  exception  have  a  much 
greater  length  of  words  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  of  civilized  nations.    The 
barbarous  languages  above  mentioned  plain- 
ly prove  this  ;  and  particularly  the  language 
of  the  Hurons,  the  words  of  which,  as  they 
arc  fet  down  in  Sagard's  didlionary,  are  of  an 
enormous  length .     The  language  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  according  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
the  miffionary  above  mentioned,  exceeds  e- 
ven  the  Huron  in  this  particular;  and  Mr 
Dobbs,  in  his  vocabulary  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  has  given  us  the  word   ivon-^na^ 
ive^uck'tuck-luit^  fignifying  much;   and  a 
word  but  a  little  fhorter,   fignifying  litilej 
viz.     fnik'ke^u^a'wk'rook.      And     William 
Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  Neiv  Torkj  has  gi- 
ven us  a  fpecimen  of  tlie  language  of  the  I^ 
roquoisj   01  fix  mitions^  as  we  call  them,  in 
North  America,  p.  40.  which  the  reader,  if 
he  pleafes,  may  perufe  below  '^     But  the 

•  ••  SoungwSunchti,  caurounkyawga,  tehseetaroan, 
aauhsoneyoufta,  csa,  sawancySu,  Okcttauhsela,  eh» 
Jicauwoung,    na,  caurounkyawgli,  nughwQnfhauga, 
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language  of  a  barbarous  people  that  Monf. 
la  Condamine  met  with  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amazons  exceeds  all  others  in 
length  of  found,  of  which  he  gives  a  fpeci- 
men  in  their  word  for  the  number  threc^ 
viz.  poctazzarorincGuroac  "•'. 

n e a  tte  wch i\  c sli I  a  G  ga,  taug \v)i unUiitoro noa ntoiigh  fie k, 
t6rintaii<;wciee\vhey6aftji:ng,  chenteyeut,  chaquatau- 
talchwheyouilaunna,  toughsau,  taugwaufsareneh,  ta- 
w;1ut6ttcnauglloui;htoungg'i,  nasawne,  sacheautaug- 
wafs,  coar.tehb'alohaunzaickuw,  csa,  suwauneyoii,  esa, 
tifnautzt-i,  e^a,  foungwafoung,  chenneauhaungwi, 
auwcn." 

Where  it  may  be  obfcrvecl,  tV.ar,  according  to   the  no- 
ruioii  of  the  qiiantliics  in  thib  f;>cciiiicii,  it  appears,  that 
the  language  of  tho  Iroquois   abounds  as  much  in  fliort 
and  long  fyllables  as  the  Greek  or  Latin.     This  fpccimcn 
was  fumiflieJ  to  Mr  Smith  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Sjxrnccr, 
;i  mitHonary  among  the  Iroquois,  from  the  Scotch  ,Si:ci- 
e:y  fr.r  propagatir.-  chriilian  k:io v. l.'d^;?.    It  is  contained 
in  a  IcttL^r  from  lilm  to  Mr  Smi'.h,  in  wjiich  Mr   Spencer 
IhewsViiat  he  \z  a  fchv^Jar,  and  lias  an  car  for  the  mufic  oi 
hmguage ;  for  he  f;:v:a!:i  of  the  ^/;j.';--5/.Yj  of  tl:c /I.*  of  this 
Iroquoii  language,  that  Is,  as  a  GrL-ekcrltick  would  ex- 
prcfi  it,  Tc^ti  y-tixioi.  The  Iroquois  language  may  pcrhnpi 
be  remarkable  for  tiie  noblenef*  of  its  rhythms;  liut  I  s*ni 
jjjrfuade.i,  that  ail  original  langua^^os  have    quantity  a 
rhythm  cf  cue  kind  cr  another,      for  I  Ik  IJ,  that  ll»c 
•want  of  quar.tlly,  fuch  as  Is  in  all  cv.v  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  is  ii  Lorrupiiou  of  language  :  And  accordinc-iy 
it  is  well  known,  that  all  thofe  dialeds  ;.re  corruptions  c: 
better  languagt-s.     »See  what  I  have  I'.iid  furtlier  upon  tha- 
fubje<fl,  in  my  fecoad  part,  where  I  trr.^t  cf  cuaviifj. 
*  Coadaia,  Voyaw-,  p.  60. 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  length,  as 
'Well  as  the  vocality  of  the  words,  is  a  com- 
mon property  of  all  barbarous  languages. 
Now,  whatever  is  general  muft  have  a  gene- 
ral caufe;  and  let  any  man  who  is  not 
fatisfied  with  my  hypothefis,  confider  what 
other  caufe  he  can  affign. 

There  is  an  objedion  will  occur  to  this 
hypothefis  of  mine,  from  the  example  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Chinefe  languages.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  antient 
language,  and  by  fome  thought  the  parent 
of  all  others ;  yet  it  has  no  extraordinary 
length  of  words,  and  abounds  with  confo- 
iiants ;  particularly  the  roots  of  it  have  all 
three  confonants  and  but  two  vowels.  The 
Chinefe  is  likcwife  a  language  of  great  anti- 
quity; and  yet  all  its  words  are  monofylla- 

bles. 

I  anfwcr,  firft,  with  refpedt  to  the  He- 
brew, That  it  is  no  doubt  a  language  of  very 
great  antiquity;  -and,  as  it  is  likely,  the  pa- 
rent of  many  others ;  But  it  docs  not  from 
theucc  follow,  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  firft 
languages  which  grew  out  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts of  favages  to  articulate,  and  were 
'  formed  without  any  rule  or  art,  which  are 
the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiry;  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  if  what  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned  in  that  language  be  true,  it 
muft  be  a  language  of  very  great  art ;  for 
they  tell  us,  that  the  roots  of  it  confift  of 
triads  of  the  feveral  confonants  varioufly 
combined.  This  fhews  evidently,  that  the 
language  is  the  work,  not  of  favagcs,  but  of 
men  of  art,  who  knew  the  power  of  the 
letters,  and  the  efFed  of  the  feveral  combi- 
nations of  them ;  and  in  that  way  formed 
the  radical  words  of  the  language,  from 
which  all  the  reft  arc  derived,  according  to 
certain  rules :  So  that  the  language  is  a  com- 
plete fyftem,  which  never  could  arife  out 
of  the  rude  and  cafual  eflays  of  men  firft 
beginning  to  fpeak. 

And  as  to  the  objedion  arifing  from  the 
CSiinefe  language,  neither  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  it  is  one  of  thofe  languages  con- 
cerning which  we  are  inquiring;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  language  among  the 
Chinefe  is  fo  great  a  part  of  their  learning, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  the  work 
of  learned  men ;  more  efpecially  as  it  bears 
none  of  thofe  marks  of  a  rude  and  artlefs 
language,  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  after- 
wards when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  formal 
part  of  fuch  languages :  For  it  is  a  language. 
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fo  far  as  I  can  be  informed,  full  and  accu* 
rate  in  itsi  expreffion,  with  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech  as  diftinO:  as  in  our  European  lan- 
guages. For  what  reafon  the  artifls  of  thi? 
language  ftopt  fhort  in  the  formation  of  it, 
and  did  not  enlarge  their  words  hj  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  and  infledion,  is  a  curi- 
ous enough  queftion,  of  which  we  may  take 
occafion  to  fay  fomething  afterwards;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  prefent  fubje<fl. 

It  may  alfo  be  objeded,  That  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  O- 
taheite,  mentioned  above,  is  not  fo  remark- 
ble  for  the  length  of  its  words,  as  for  their 
being  full  of  vowels,  and  of  very  foft  pro- 
nunciation. As  to  which,  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
learned  world,  and  indeed  all  mankind,  is 
fo  much  obliged  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
they  have  gone  through  in  fearch  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  far  from  being  a  barbarous 
language;  for  they  have  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  they  form  as  we  do, 
the  cafes  by  prepofitions,  and  the  tenfes  by 
auxiliary  verbs;  and  they  have  all  the  parts 
of  fpeech  that  we  have,  without  exception 
even  of  the  adjeftive,  which  is  not  to  be 
Vol  L  K  k 
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found  in  any  barbarous  language,  as  I  (hal) 
take  occafion  afterwards  to  obferve.  There 
is  likewife  etymology  in  their  language; 
that  is,  derivation  and  compofition:  And 
as  to  the  length  of  their  words,  he  told  me, 
they  were  generally  of  feveral  fyllables ;  and 
he  could  recolle£l  but  one  monofyllable  in 
the  whole  language,  tho'  he  had  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and 
had  made  fo  great  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  fpeak  it  with  tolerable  eafe. 


CHAP.        VIII. 


Of  the  Formal  Fart  of  Barbarous  Languor 
ges. — An  Account  of  it  from  Theory. 

I  COME  now  to  confidcr  thtformal^zxt 
of  barbarous  languages;  that  is,  the 
founds  of  them  as  fignificant;  a  fubjed 
much  more  curious,  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  philofopher,  than  mere 
founds  in  any  language,  but  particularly  in 
the  language  of  favages :    For,  as  there  is  a 
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ncceflary  connedion  betwixt  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  we  trace  there  the  progreis  of  the  hu- 
man mmd  in  its  ftate  of  infancy ;  a  matter  of 
the  grcateft  importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
but  of  which  there  can  be  no  other  record 
except  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations. 

In  treating  of  this  fubjedt  I  will  follow  the 
lame  method  that  I  have  followed  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  material  part  of  fuch  langua- 
ges.— ^I  will  begin  with  the  theory:     Not 
that  I  pretend  to  have  difcovered  ^  priori^ 
and  from  fpeculation  merely,  what  I  am  to 
deliver  upon  this  fubjedt;  for,  as  I  fliould 
have  known  nothing  of  the  original  ftate  of 
man,  without  having  fludied  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations;   fo  I  ftiould  have  been 
equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  language,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  the  language 
of  barbarous  nations ;   but  becaufe  the  me- 
thod of  fcience  requires,  that  we  fliould  be- 
gin with  the  principles  and  caufes,  and  from 
them  deduce  the  fadis,  though  the  order  of 
inveftigation  and  difcovery  be  juft  the  fe- 
vcrfe :     And  if  it  fliall  appear,  that  from  the 
fadts  the  theory  naturally   arifes,  and  that 
the  theory  again  explains  and  illuflxates  the 
Kk2 
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fads,  it  is  hoped  very  little  doubt  will  re- 
main  of  the  truth  of  my  fyftem. 

Whatever  is  expreflcd  by  language,  may 
be  reduced  to  two  general  heads;  things 
themfelves,  and  the  relations  or  connections 
of  things.  We  will  begin  with  the  things 
confidered  abfblutely  in  themfelved,  and'  as 
unconneded  with  one  another.  And,  ia 
this  view,  they  are  t\\}xtr fubjiances^  and  their 
properties  \  or  aiiions^  and  their  circumftancesi, 
or,  in  the  grammatical  language,  they  are 
either  nouns  fubftantive,  and  adjedives,  or 
they  are  verbs  and  adverbs.  I  will  begin 
with  fubibinces,  and  their  properties.  And, 
in  treating  this  matter,  I  require  only  one 
poftulatum^  which  certainly  will  be  granted 
me.  That  men  never  would  give  a  name  to 
that  of  which  they  had  no  idea ;  and  if  they 
had  not  a  feparate  idea  of  any  thing  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  things,  they  would 
not  give  it  a  feparate  name. 

That  there  can  be  no  language  without 
ideas,  is  evident;  and  it  is  as  evident,  that 
there  can  be  no  ideas,  at  lead  in  the 
human  mind,  without  abftradion.  We 
have  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  in 
this  philofophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
language,  to  explain  at  fome  length  the 
dodrineof  abftra^ion  J  and,  however  foreign 
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to  the  purpofe  it  might  appear  at  the  time, 
we  hope  it  will  now  be  found  of  ufe  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  thefe  primitive  lan- 
guages. We  have  ther^  fhewn,  that  this  o- 
peration  of  abftra(aion  is  performed  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfedion;  that, 
when  it  is  mod  perfedly  performed,  every 
quality  of  the  individual  is  coniidered  fepa- 
rately  by  itfelf :  Then  it  is  confidered,  what 
of  thofe  qualities  it  has  in  common  with 
other  individuals,  and  what  it.  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  When  the  mind  perceives  what 
18  common  in  any  fubjed,  then  it  is  faid  to 
generalize;  and,  when  it  unites  together  the 
qualities  in  any  fubjed  that  are  common  to 
other  fubjeds,  and  makes  one  of  them,  then 
it  recognifes  the  fpecies,  and  is  faid  to  have 
the  idea  of  the  thing;  and  that  idea  is  per-^ 
feiiy  if  it  take  in  all  that  is  common  to  that 
thing  with  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  nothing  more. 

.  That  favages  fliould  perform  accurately 
this  double  operation,  of  firft  feparating  and 
then  uniting,  and  jQbould  in  that  way  form 
thofe  perfed  ideas  which  only  men  of  fci- 
ence  form,  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  a  thing 
impolfible.  They  will  no  doubt  have  fome 
Kk,3 
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general  notion  of  the  fpecies,  fuch  as  we  have 
feen  even  brutes  have;  and  confequently 
fome  obfcure  perception  of  the  difference 
betwixt  what  is  common  to  the  fpecies  and 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  ma- 
king no  part  of  the  idea  of  the  fpecies;  but 
they  will  not  make  this  diftinftion  accurately, 
fo  as  to  take  nothing  into  their  idea  but  what 
belongs  only  to  the  fpecies.  To  be  convin- 
ced of  this,  we  need  only  recoiled,  that  all 
our  ideas  arife  from  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  that  the  fenfe  prefcnts  every  thing  to  us 
as  it  exifts  in  nature;  th^t  is,  with  all  its 
qualities,  both  thofe  belonging  to  the  fpeci- 
es, and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Now,  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  fa- 
vage,  in  forming  his  idea  of  the  fpecies,  will 
take  in  only  what  belongs  to  it,  rejeSing  all 
the  qualities  of  the  individual,  which  are 
often  more  ftriking  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe 
than  the  fpecific  differences  ?  If  we  could 
conceive  his  notion  to  be  fo  correft,  then  no 
doubt  the  name  he  would  impofe  would  be 
the  proper  name  of  the  fpecies ;  but  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  fuppofe  in  a  favage  fuch  juft- 
nefs  of  thought  as  can  only  be  the  effeft  of 
much  thinking  and  obfervation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  with  which  he  marks  any 
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thing  xnuft  denote,  befide  the  qualities  com- 
mon to  the  fpecies,  fome  that  belong  only 
to  individuals.  Thus,  he  will  not  denote  a 
bear  by  a  name  fignifying  only  that  fpe- 
cies of  animal,  but  he  will  ufc  a  word  figni- 
fying 2i  great  beavj  or  2ifmaUbear^  dijirong 
bear^  or  a  iveak  bear^  or  any  other  quality 
of  the  individual  bear  that  affeds  his  fenfes 
or  imagination  moft.  They  will  not  have  a 
word  denoting  a  houfe,  or  a  hut,  in  gene- 
ral, but  they  will  have  a  word  fignifying  a 
great  or  a  little  hutj  or  my  hut^  or  your  hut. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  at  firft  there  would 
be  no  name  of  any  fubftance  confidered  ab- 
ftradUy  by  itfelf,  bccaufe  there  would  be  no 
fuchabftradidea  of  itj  (fee  Ammonius  upon 
the  categor.  fol.  29.)  but  the  word  expref- 
fing  any  fuch  fubftance  would  always  denote 
fomething  more  than  the  fubftance  itfelf. 
^nd  as  to  the  qualities  of  fubftances,  the 
matter  is  ftill  clearer;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
conceive,  that  favages  fhould  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  qualities  abftraded  from  the  fub- 
ftance in  which  they  are  neceffarily  inherent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  of 
thofe  primitive  languages,  exprefting  quali- 
^icsy  would  only  denote  them  as  they  e^ift 
Kk4 
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in  nature;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  fubjeds 
to  which  they  belong :  So  that  the  names  of 
Qualities  would  be  blended  with  the  names 
offubftances. 

When  I  was  upon  the  fubjeft  of  ideas,  I 
obferved,  that  fome  were  more  general,  and 
Tome  lefs  general ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  the 
languages  of  civilized  men,  there  arc  terms 
more  or  lefs  general.  Thus,  animal  is  a  more 
general  name  than  man^  comprehending  un- 
der it,  befidcs  man,  all  other  fpecicfes  of  a-^ 
nimals.  In  like  manner,  ammated  body  is 
more  general  than  animal^ — body  than  ani-^ 
mated  body^—fubjiance  than  body ;  and  there 
the  progreflion  ends,  fubjlance  being  one  of 
thofc  univerfals  of  the  higheft  order,  known  by 
the  name  oi  categories  ov predicaments  *•  The 
qucftion  is,  How  far  our  favage  will  proceed  in 
this  aicent  ?  That  he  will  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  muft  appear  impofliblc  t*  Bat  A^w 

♦  See  lock  I.  c,  C,p.6']. 

•\  To  remove  all  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  by  way  of  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  upon 
this  fubjcdt  in  my  firft  book,  to  Hate  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly the  (leps  by  which  the  mind  rifcs  from  foife 
and  matter^  where  it  begins,  to  thefe  ideas  of  higbeft  ah- 
firdiiha.  In  the  firft  place,  by  comparing  together  the 
leveyal  individuals  of  a  4>ecie9»  and  abftradliog  iiAat  js 
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far  will  he  proceed  ?  Will  he  go  the  length 
of  animal  in  the  inftance  given  ?  I  think  not ; 
and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  wants  of  life,  from 
which  we  are  to  deduce  the  improvements 


•common  to  them  all  from  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  we 
form  the  idea  of  what  the  logicians  call  the  Icmeft  fpe- 
cUs  ;  as,  for  example,  of  man.  Then  we  compare  this 
fpecies  with  other  fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  by  fepara- 
.  ting  what  is  peculiar  to  each  fpecies  from  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  we  form  the  more  general  idea  of  tf- 
nimaL  In  the  fame  manner,  from  particular  fpeciefes 
of  vegetables  we  form  the  general  idea  of  vegetable. 
Then  comparing  together  the  animal  and  vegetable, 
we  obferve^hat  is  peculiar  toeach ; and feparating  that 
from  ^at  is  common  to  both,  we  in  this  way  attain  to 
the  ftill  more  general  idea  of  the  r*  f^^|^v;^ov,  or  animated 
body.  From  thence,  by  tlie  fame  procefs,  we  afcend  to 
body 9  and  from  body  to  fuhflance  \  where,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  progrefs  ends. — And,  with  refpedt  to  accidents  or 
qualities  of  fubdances,  there  is  the  fame  progrefs  from 
the  loweft  fpecies  to  the  higheft  genus ;  as,  for  example, 
from  cxtenfion  in  particular  objects,  we  rife  to  the  idea 
ofextenfion  in  general,  or  quantity  continuous.  In  the 
fame  manner,  from  particular  numbers  of  things  we  get 
the  idea  of  number  in  general,  or  quantity  difcrete ;  and* 
by  comparing  thofe  two  kinds  of  quantity  together, 
we  attain  to  the  general  idea  of  quantity.  In  this  way 
we  afcend  in  the  feries  both  of  fubflances  smd  accidents  ; 
and  thefe  two  comprehend  the  whole  of  things.  That 
itisimpoffiblea&vage  (houldgo  far  in  this  progreflion> 
muft  appear  evident,  if  we  confider,  ift.  That  fuch  i- 
dcas  are  formed  by  repeated  abftraftions,  which  carry 
y s  much  farther  from  fenfe  and  matter  than  we  can 
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of  the  human  mind,  would  only  make  it  ne- 
ccffary  for  him  to  have  an  idea  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpeciefes  of  animals  with  which  he  was 
converfant,  not  to  form  a  more  general  idea 

fuppofe  the  nnpraftifed  intclle<a  of  favages  to  go.  idfy, 
Tlie  formation,  of  fuch  ideas  requires  a  more  extenfive 
knowledge,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  things,  than  it 
is  poffible  for  favages  to  be  poiTefled  of. 

And  here  we  have  got  to  a  fummit>  from  which  wc 
may  fee  the  whole  extent  oi  metaphyfical  philofophy, 
ths^  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  things,  accor- 
ding to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Ariftoteli- 
an  fchool :  For  thofe  philofophers  did  not  (lop  at  the 
categories,  which,  according  to  the  account  I  have  gi- 
ven of  them,  are  all  fpeciefes  of  things  formed  and  com- 
plete of  their  kind;  (fee  Amman,  in  Categor.foL  47)  •  but 
they  inquired  further,  whether  there  were  not  certain 
things  in  nature,  which  were  not  themfelves  categories, 
but  the  principles  or  elements  of  categories :  For  they 
conceived,  that  the  fpeciefes  of  things  were  not  at  once 
formed  by  nature,  but  that  there  was  a  progrefllon 
in  the  formation  of  them  from  what  was  imperfed  to 
what  was  perfeft  ;  that  is,  from  the  elcmeatal  princi- 
ples to  the  things  themf.lves.  Of  this  kind  of  elements 
they  found  the  pointy  the  monad  and  the  inftant^  to  be ; 
none  of  which  belong  to  the  category  of  quantity,  be- 
ing neither  magnitude,  number,  nor  time ;  (fee  y/ja- 
mon.  uhi  fupra^foL  46.) ;  but  they  are  the  principles  of 
all  the  three ;  the  point  being  that  of  magnitude,  or 
quantity  continuous;  the  monad,  that  of  number;  and 
the  inftant,  that  of  time.  Befidcs  thefe,  there  is  one  c- 
iemental  principle  much  more  general,  being  thefonn- 
i^ation,  ovfuhfiratumt  as  we  may  call  it,  of  all  the  catQ^ 
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comprehending  them  ailL  Such  an  idea  would 
come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  and  after  his 
fphereof  life  was  fo  much  enlarged,  and  reafo- 
ning  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  make  it  neceflary 

gories,!  mean  matter;  the  feveral  categories  being  dif- 
ferent forms,  which,  joined  to  this  univcrfal  matter, 
conftitute  the  whole  vifible  world.  But  how  docs  this 
union  happen?  How  do  matter  and  form  join  to- 
gether to  produce  the  feveral  fubdances  and  their 
qualities  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  How  are  things  ge- 
nerated ?  The  anfwer  is,  by  motion.  Here  then  is  ano-* 
ther  univerfal,  which  is  -not  a  category  neither,  but 
may  be  (aid  to  be  the  road  or  paiTage  to  ail  the  catego- 
ries, as  no  fpecies  of  thing  h^re  below  can  exift  without 
motion ;  Ammon.  ibid.  47.  Matter  then  muft  be  mo- 
ved, and  muft  undergo  fome  change,  before  it  can  re- 
ceive thofe  forms  which  confticute  the  nature  of  things. 
If  fo,  it  muft  have  in  itfelf  the  capacity  of  being  moved, 
which,  when  brought  into  exertion,  is  what  we  call  mo* 
fioK,  as  I  have  explained  ma  former  note,  p.  16.  &  feq.; 
and,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  in  the  body  that  //  mo- 
ved^  not  in  what  moves.  And  therefore  he  has  defined  a 
natural  body  to  be  that  which  has  in  itfelf  the  principle 
cf  motion.  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  a  ftill  higher 
order  of  being.  For,  if  there  be  motion,  there  muft 
be  a  mover.  And  what  can  this  mover  be  ?  It  cannot 
be  body,  which  is  only  paffive  of  motion,  and  may  com- 
municate it  by  impulfe  to  other  bodies,  but  cannot  be- 
gin it.  What  then  is  it  that  moves  or  begins  motion  ? 
My  anfwer  is.  That  it  is  not  matter  or  body.  It  is 
therefore  an  inunaterial  fubftance,  and  this  fubftance  I 
call  mind.  Of  which,  if  we  require  a  definition,  I  think 
the  bcft  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  which 
has  in  itfelf  the  power  of  moving.  And  in  this  way  it  is 
properly  diftinguiflicd  by  Ariftotle  from  body  j  which, 
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for  him  tc  diftinguifh  betwUt  animal  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  vegetable  orinanimated  nature; 
anditwould  not  be  till  all  the  neceflariesof  life 
were  fupplicd,  and  till  men  had  found  kifure 

as  I  have  faid,  he  has  defined  to  be  that  which  has  the 
power  of  motion,  that  is,  o£  being  moved. 

But  neither  did  this  philofophy  (lop  here ;;  but  they 
inquired  further,  whether  every  mind  had  originally  in 
itfelf  this  power  of  moving ;  and  they  found,  that  there 
was  but  one  mind  that  had  this  power  originally  and  in- 
dependently of  itfelf,  and  that  all  other  minds  had  it  by 
derivation  from  this  firft  mind  ;  which  therefore  is  the 
firft  canfe,  the  author  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  genera- 
tion and  production  of  every  kind ;  and  which  Ariftotle, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  phyfics,  has  proved  to  be  eter* 
nal  and  unchangeable,  immateriaJ,  and  without 
parts. 

This  philofophy,  fo  noble  in  appearance  at  leaft,  and 
fo  cxtcnfive,  which,  beginning  with  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  pretends  to  lead  us,  by  gradual  removes  from  mat- 
ter, to  the  mod  general  and  abftraft  properties  of  material 
things,  fuch  as  are  at  a  great  didance  from  particular 
objefts  of  fenfe;  and  from  thence  to  conduft  us  to  the 
principles  or  elements  of  thofe  general  properties,  and 
which  are  ftill  more  removed  from  matter  and  fenfe : 
And,  when  we  have  gone  thus  far,  fuppofing  us  capable 
of  ftill  further  progrefs,  lead  us  on  to  that  which  is  not 
abftraAed  from  matter,  or  ezifting  in  matter,  fuch 
as  the  univerfals  we  have  bcenfpeaking  of;  buttha^, 
which,  by  its  nature,  is  entirely  feparated  from 
matter,  or,  in  one  word,  mind:  And,  lafl  of 
jdl,  from  mind  in  general,  leads  us  to  the  contempla- 
lion  ef  the  fupreme  mind,  and  firfl  caufe  of  all  things : 
«-— This  philofophy,  I  fay,  which,  from  what  is  hw^ 
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to  philofophife,  that  they  would  find  out 
thofe  remote  likeneffes  which  conftitute  fuch 
ideas  as  thofe  of  body^fubjiance^  matters/pace^ 
and  the  like.     And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 

in  nature,  condudls  us,  to  whait  is  bigheft^  and  ends  in 
the  fublimcft  theology,  fliould  at  leaft  excite  the  curio- 
fity  of  fpeculative  men  among  us  to  look  a  little  more 
into  it,  and  fee  whether  it  anfwers  to  this  idea  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of  it. 

Many  readers  will  probably  think  that,  in  this  and 
fbme  other  precccding  notes,  [  have  gone  farther  into 
metaphyfics  than  the  nature  of  my  fubje<3  required. 
But  my  apology  is,  firjl.  That  my  digrcflions  of  this 
kind  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  quite  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofe ;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  into  notes,  and  have  not 
any  neccflary  connedKon  with  the  text,  ever)'  one  may  read 
them  or  not  as  he  pleafes.  Secondly j  I  mud  cbnfefs  that 
I  intended  to  give  the  reader  fome  fpecijhen  of  antlent 
metaphyfics,  in  order  to  (hew  how  different  they  are  from 
the  faihionablc  metaphyfics  of  this  age,  the  one  leading 
to  the  pureft  and  moll  fublime  theology,  the  other  to  the 
groileft  impieties  and  abfurdities,  fuch  as  difgrace  this 
nobled  fciencc,  the  very  top  and  pinnacle  of  phi- 
lofophy,  from  which  ws  difcover,  as  far  as  human  kca 
can  reach,  the  whole  of  nature,  and  its  great  Author. 
But  to  this  height  we  can  climb  only  by  flow  and  pain- 
ful ilcps«  with  the  adiflance  of  much  learning,  and  of 
a  good  natural  genius.  Whereas,  fome  in  our  times, 
with  but  poor  natural  parts,  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  philofophy,  unaflifted  even  by  the  common 
fchool  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  this  fciencc,  have  nevcrthelefs  engaged  in  it  ; 
and,  not  content  with  having  thrown  away  their  time 
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ideas  of  favages,  and  by  confcquence  theif 
language,  would  at  firft  be  confined  to,  the 
loweft  fpeciefes,  unlefs  where  it  happened 
that  the  fpecific  differences  of  fuch  fpeciefes 
were  not  fo  readily  to  be  diftinguifhed.  In 
that  cafe  it  is  natural  to  fiippofe,  that  they 
would  leap  over  the  loweft  fpeciefes,  and  a- 
fcend  at  once  to  the  genus  immediately  above 
them.  Thus,  ex.  gr.  they  would  have  the 
idea  of  a  tree,  before  they  had  the  ideas  of 
the  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  afh,  oak, 
beech,  &c.  j  but,  where  the  fpecific  diffe* 
rences  are  obvious,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  a- 
nimals  as  man,  horfe,  dog,  &c.  it  is  impoflS* 
ble  to  fuppofc  that  they  would  not  form  the 
idea  of  thofe  feveral  fpeciefes  before  they 
formed  the  more  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  laft  thing  I  have  to  obferve,  with  re- 
fpe£l;  to  the  names  of  fubftances  and  their 

upon  fpcculations,  for  which  they  were  nowifc  fit- 
ted, neither  by  nature  nor  education,  have,  through 
mere  vanity  and  affe^ation  of  fupcrior  parts, 
become  authors,  and  fent  abroad  into  the  world 
fuch  do6lrines  as  a  wife  and  good  man,  though  he  had 
bc^  moft  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them,  would 
not,  out  of  regard  to  humA  fociety,  have  publifhed. 
For,  though  fuch  writings  are  defpifed  by  men  of  real 
learning,  they  have  a  very  bad  cffe^  upon  the  vulgar 
and  half  learned. 
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qualities,  is,  that  many  fubftances,  as  well  as^ 
their  qualities,  have  a  fimilitude  one  to  a- 
nother ;  and  therefore  they  arc  expreffed  in 
the  languages  of  art  by  words  which  have 
likewife  a  refemblance :  Which  refemblance  is 
produced  either  by  derivation  or  compofition. 
Thefemakeaconfiderable  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  known  by  the  name  of  etymolo^ 
gjfy  but  of  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  favages 
to  be  poffeffed.  The  confequence  of  this 
will  be,  that  every  thing,  however  like  to  a- 
nother,  will  be  expreffed  by  a  word  quite 
different;  which  will  occafion  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  words  entirely  new,  that  arc 
iaved  by  the  two  artifices  above  mentioned, 
of  compofition  and  derivation;  and  it  will 
make  all  the  words  of  the  language  uncon- 
ne&ed  with  one  another:  So  that  there  will 
not  be  what  we  call  roots  in  it,  nor  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  a  language.  And  vf  hat  will 
occafion  a  further  multiplication  of  words  in 
fuch  a  language,  is  the  neceffity  of  denoting 
the  fame  fubftance  joined  to  a  different  qua- 
lity by  a  diff^erent  name,  and  the  fame  qua- 
lity joined  to  different  fubflances,  alfo  by  a 
different  name.  Whereas,  in  languages  of 
art,  the  fame  fubflance,  with  how  many  fo- 
ever  different  qualities,  is  always  known  by 
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the  fame  name ;  and  likewife  the  fame  qiui* 
lity  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  word,  whatever 
different  fubftances  it  is  joined  with. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  adions  and  their 
circumflances.  With  refpedl  to  which,  ac* 
curate  abftra^on  confiders  four  things  (epa* 
.  rately:  imoy  The  adkion  itfelf;  2doj  The  a-» 
gent;  pio^  The  fubjccl  of  the  adion,  or  that 
vrhkh  Jkffcrs;  and,  Iq/ify^  The  manner  to 
which  the  adion  is  performed.  Let  us  take^for 
example,  the  verb  fignifying  to  teat.  There 
is  firft  the  adion  of  beating;  xhen  the  agent 
or  perfon  who  beats;  then  the  periba  or 
thing  which  fuffers,  or  is  beaten;  and,  laftly, 
there  is  the  manner  of  beating,  whether' 
quickly  or  flowly,  feverely  or  gently,  &c 
But  all  thefe  exift  together  in  nature;  and 
therefore  the  favage  confiders  them  all  in 
the  lump,  as  it  were,  without  difcrimination; 
and  fo  forms*  his  idea  of  the  action;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  idea  exprcffes  it  in  words. 
Whereas,  in  languages  formed  by  rule,  all 
thofe  things  are  expreffed  by  feparate  words, 
or  by  variations  of  the  fame  word,  if  that 
can  be  conveniently  done.  Further,  there 
are  fome  neceffary  adjuncts  of  the  adion, 
fuch  as  time.  This  too,  though  infeparably 
joined  vdth  it  in  nature,  accurate  abftra£bion 
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feparates,  and  exprefles  either  by  a  difFererit 
word,  or  by  9  certain  variation  of  the  fame 
word :     But  this  the  faVage  likewife  throws 
into  the  luoiip,  arid  exprefles  all  by  the  fame 
word  without  variation,  or  by  a  word  quite 
different.    There  is  alfo  the  difpofition  or 
laffcfliion  of  the  mitid  of  the  fpeaker,  with 
refpcft  to  thd  ad^lon  affirming  or  denying  it> 
commanding  it,  or  wifliirig  it.     Thefe  dii^- 
pofltions,  in  regular  languages,  are  expreff- 
ed,  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by  a  vari- 
ation of  the  word  denoting  the  adion ;  where- 
as, in  the  languages  we  fpeak  of,  they  are 
cither  not  exprefled  at  all,  or  by  a  word  al- 
together different.     Arid  this  will  produce  a 
filrther  increafe  of  words  not  neceffary :  For 
as  there  h  no  word  expreffmg  the  adion 
fimply  by  itfelf,  if  there  be  the  leafl:  chahge 
in  any  cirdumftance  of  the  adion;   nav,  if 
there  be  but  an  alteration  in  perfori,  num- 
ber, or  time,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  with  ref^ed  t6  the  adtiori, 
there  muft  be  a  new  word*    For,  as  they 
have  rio  ideas  of  thofe  cifcumftaricesfeparate 
from  the  aftion,  they  (ian  have  neither  fepa- 
tatc  words  to  expfefs  them,  nor  variations 
of  the  fame  word,  even  if  they  knew  tha: 
Vol  i.  L  1 
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great  fccret  of  artificial  languages,  I  mean 
inflexion.  ♦ 

The  laft  thing  Ipropofcd  to  co&fider  waSt 
the  exprefTioQ  of  the  relation  or  coanfiOion 
of  things,  and  of  the  words  exprefling  thenit 
with  one  another ;  which  makes  what  vn 
caA\^Ht<iXj  and  is  the  principal  part  of  th^ 
grammatical  art,  being  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  all  other  parts  of  grammar  ate  intended^ 
and  without  which  they  would  be  of  fio 
ufe  * :  For  the  end  of  grammar  is  to  produce 
fpeech  or  difcourfe,.  Now,  let  ever  fo  maoy 
words  be  thrown  together  of  th«  moft  dear 
and  determinate  meaning;  yet  if  they  vc 
not  fome  way  conneded,  they  will  aever 
make  difcourfe,  nor  form  fo  much  as  afingle 
propofition.  This  connexion  of  the  part^ 
of  fpeech  in  languages  of  art  is  either  by  fe- 
parate  words,  fuch  as  prepoiltions  and  oon- 
jundions;  or  by  cafes,  genders,  and  aum- 
bers,  in  nouns ;  and,  in  verbs,  by  numbert 
and  perfons,  and  alfb  by  moods,  fuch 
as  the  infinitive  and  fubjutrdive,  whichf 
in  the  more  perfe£t  languages,  are  all  ex- 
prefTed  by  inflection  or  variation  of  the  prin- 
cipal word.    But,  in  lefs  pcrfe^  languages^ 

*  See^fkgdor.  Cazas  CrammaU  Crxc.  part.  3,  iniim 
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the  moft  of  them  are  denoted  by  feparatc 
words.     Now,  as  every  kind  of  relation  is  a 
pure  idea  of  intellect,  which  never  can  be 
apprehended  by  fenfe,  and  as  feme  of  thofc 
relations,  particularly,  fuchof  themasareex- 
prcfledbycafes,  are  very  abftradl  and  meta- 
pbyfical,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  thatfavages 
fhould  have  any  feparate  and  diftiniSl   idea 
of  them.     They   will  not,  therefore,  ex- 
prefs  them  by  feparate  words,  or  by  the  va- 
riation of  the  fame  word>   but  will  throw 
them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  them- 
felvcs*  This  will  make  their  fyntax  wretch- 
edly imperfedl,  and  very  much  refembling 
the  language  which  they  ufed  before  they 
had  words;  Imean,  the  language  of^wx. 
For  we  may  obferve,  that  the  greateft  defefl: 
in  the  lang;uage  of  our  dumb  perfons  is  the 
want  of  figns  of  connexion  betwixt  the  i- 
deas  which  they  exprefs  by  their  geftures. 
And  we  may  obferve  the  fame  defe£l  in  the 
language  of  our  children  while  they  are 
learning  to  fpeak :     For,  though  they  have 
the  words,   they  do  not  know  how  to  join 
them  together  in  fyntax. 

This  is  my  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
firftlanguages,  deduced,  as  the  reader  will 
LI  a- 
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perceive,  from  my  philofophy  of  the  humaa 
mind,  laid  down  in  the  firfl  book  of  this 
work.  And  we  are  now  to  examine  whethes 
this  theory  is  fupported  by  fad* 


G    H    A    P.        IX. 

The  preceeding  Theory  illtifirated  by  Exarn^ 
fks  from  the  Barbarous  Languages^ 

TH  E  R  E  are  only  three  barbarous  laiv- 
guages,  as  far  as  I  know»  of  whichr 
we  have  any  particular  account  publilhed 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  three  are 
thofe  I  mentioned  above;  the  Hurouy  the 
Galibif  and  the  Caribbee ;.  of  which  we  have 
didionaries^  and  grammars  alfo,  fo  far  as  it 
is  poflible  to  make  a  grammar  of  them,  gi- 
ven us  by  men  of  letters  who  had  fhidied 
them.  The  Huron  is  the  rudeft  and  moft 
imperfed  of  the  three ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
from  it  chiefly  that  I  fhall  take  my  exam- 
pleSk 

And^  in  the  ^rjl  place,  there  is  no  iucb 
thing  in  this  language  as  derivation  or  com* 
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pafition :  So  that,  whatever  analogy  words 
may  have  in  their  figniiication,  they  have 
none  at  all  in  their  found.  The  Khirons, 
therefore,  have  not  attained  to  that  art  by 
which  a  language  is  connedled  together,  and 
the  number  of  different  founds  ve^ry  much 
sCbridged.  The  confequence  of  which  is, 
that,  if  their  fphere  of  life  were  not  very 
narrow,  there  would  be  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  words  entirely  different  from  one  another, 
that  the  memory  would  be  overburdened, 
and  the  language  become  too  bulky  and 
comberfome  for  ufe  *^ 

*  Tlicre  AS  fo  littie  connexion  betwixt  the  words  'of 
iiieir  language,  and  fo  little  art  or  regularity  in  it,  that 
«the  addition  of  a  negation  changes  the  wprd  entirely. 
Thus,  there  is  one  word  which  fignific5,  a  thing  is  hand- 
fame:  another  quite  diflPerent,  fignifyng,  //  //  not  handfome. 
There  is  another  word  which  fignifies,  Tiw  i6<i^  heat  him; 
.anotherqaite  different,  which  ozpredes,  / ha^  not  beaten  him,. 
There  is  a  word  which  fignifics,  /  knv\s}  it  nuell;  another, 
altogether  unlike  it,  fignifying,  1  do  not  know  it.  And 
any  the  lead  change  of  circumftance  makes  the  expr^f- 
•Hon  quite  different.  Thus  the  word  which  fignifics 
mjounded  ivith  a  hatchet^  is  quite  different  from  the  word 
which  denotes  fimply  nuounded.  In  the  hut,  is  crprefled 
l)y  a  word  quite  different  from  the  word  fignifying  hut ; 
and  there  is  a  word  different  from  either,  which  fignifics 
.««y  hut.  Nay,  there  is  a  word  which  fignifics  t*wo  yean^ 
altogether  different  from  that  which  fignifics  one  year^ 
four  year s^  or  ten  yean. 

LI3 
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'idly^  Subflances  are  commonly  note^- 
preffed  by  themfelves,  but  in  company  with 
their  qualities,  ^nd  often  with  afiioos  con- 
cerning them,  as  fhall  afterwards  be  obler- 
yed.  Even  the  common  relations  of  fathert 
piother,  uncle,  aunt,  arc  not  exprelTed  (im- 
ply by  themfelves,  but  with  the  adjunfe  of 
tnine^  tbine^  his^  and  by  words  entirely  difr 
fierent  one  from  another. 

^d/j[f  There  is  no  fucb  thing  in  the  lan- 
guage as  a  quality  exprefied  without  the 
particular  fubftance  in  which  it  isf  inherent : 
For  there  is  not  in  the  whole  language  one 
adjedive,  that  i$,  a  word  denoting  a  quality 
inherent  in  fome  undetermined  fubjed:;  far 
lefs  have  they  abftradt  nouns,  as  they  arc 
called,  derived  from  adjedives,  fuch.  as 
goodttefsy  badnefs^  and  the  like*  They  have 
not,  therefore,  a  word  which  expreflfes  good 
or  bad\  but  they  have  words  which  fignify 
jQU  are  good^  or  you  are  had. 

J^hly^  In  adions,  they  do  not  cqmmonly 
make  the  diftinftions  above  mentioned,  be- 
twixt the  aciian^  the  agents  the  fub^^  of  the 
a£tion,  and  the  manner  of  it;  but  very  ofteq 
cxprefs  all  together  by  the  fame  word*  And 
hence  it  is,  as  our  author  obfcrves  in  his  pre^ 
face,  that  they  have  a  great  many  words^ 
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which  are  fo  many  fentences.    Thus,  they 
ezprefs  by  one  word,  There  is  ivater  in  the 
bucket  I   by  another  word,  quite  difFerentt 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ivater  \   by  a  third, 
diflFerent  from  cither,  Tou  have  overturned 
the  nvat^r  in  the  fire.     But  by  one  and  the 
iame  word  they  exprefs,  Thou  {halt  be  very 
glad  of  ity   and   Thou   art  very  glad  of  it^ 
•Their  verbs  commonly  exprefs  the  adion 
with  the  fubjed:  of  the  adlion;  and  but  very 
few  denote  the  aftion  fimply  by  itfelf.  Thus, 
there  is  no  word  which  figntfies  fimply  to 
cut  J  but  many  that  denote  cutting  fifh^  cut- 
ting nvoodj  cutting  cloathsj  cutting  the  head^ 
the  army  &c.    In  like  manner,  they  have 
no  word  that  denotes  the  fimple  idea  of  ^i- 
wng ;   but  there  are  two  or  three  pages  in 
our  author's  dictionary  filled  with  words  fig- 
nifying  to  give  diflPerent  things.     This   a^ 
gain  multiplies  theif  words  fo  much,  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reafon  above  mention- 
ed, their  language  could  not  ferve  the  or- 
dinaty  purpofes  of  life. 

Sthfyj  As  to  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons, 

our  autlior  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  they 

commonly  do  not  diflinguifh  them  other- 

wife  than  by  the  accent  or  tone  j  and,  in  th? 

tl4 
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fame  way,  they  diftinguifli,  whether  the 
verb  affirms  or  interrogates.  The  difl^eat 
tenfeS)  therefore,  numbers,  and  perfons,  are 
commonly  expreffed  by  the  fame  word ;  or, 
if  they  are  expreffed  by  different  words,  it 
is  by  words  altogether  different,  and  uncox\-- 
neSed  with  one  another.  Thus,  /  have 
Jatd^  Thou  hajlfaid^  He  hath/aid^  are  all  qx- 
preffed  by  words  quite  different ; — /  have 
/aid  it^  by  a  fourth  word,  not  at  all  like  a- 
ny  of  the  other  three ;  and  /  have /aid  to 
himj  by  a  fifth  word,  likewife  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

6thfy,  There  is  not  m  the  Huron  kn^ 
guage,  nor  in  either  of  the  other  two,  as  for 
as  I  can  difcover,  any  word  denoting  a  high- 
er genus,  fuch  as  animal  or  vegetable^  and 
far  lefs  matter^  fpace^  beingy  or  fuch  like  me- 
taphyfical  entities.  This  is  obferved  by  M. 
de  la  Condamine  of  the  language  of  the  fava- 
ges  that  he  faw  \ipon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons,  who  have  words  of  fuch  an  enofr 
mous  length ;  and  it  is  true  of  all  the  barba- 
rous languages  without  exception.  In  what 
I  have  faid  above,  I  hope  I  have  fufficiently 
explained  the  reafonof  this  fo  general  prq^ 
perty  of  thofe  languages. 
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Lqftfy^  With  refpedt  to  fyntax,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  none  at  all ;  for  they  have  not 
prepofitions  or  conjundions.  They  have 
no  genders,  numbers,  or  cafes,  for  their 
nouns,  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  fhort, 
they  have  not,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  any 
way  of  conneding  together  the  words  of 
their  difcourfe.  Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  in 
their  language ;  but  it  is  the  fame  in  the 
languages  of  the  Galibi  and  Caribs,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  authors  who  have 
given  an  account  of  thofe  languages,  tho' 
•neither  of  them  be  fo  rude  and  imperfed  as 
the  Huron.  Thofe  fkvages,  therefore,  tho* 
they  have  ^invented  words,  ufe  them  as  our 
j:hildren  op  when  they  begin  to  fpeak, 
without  conneding  them  together;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  fyntax,  which 
completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  laft 
in  the  order  of  invention,  and  perhaps  is 
the  moll  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  perfons  may  make 
themfelves  underftood  without  fyntax.  This 
I  think  can  be  done  no  other  way  but  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  (which  is  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  fyntax  in  modern 
languages  that  have  not  cafes),  by  accents 
pr  tones,  or  by  geftures  and  fi^ns.    The 
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Hurons,  and  I  believe  all  the  bttrfaaroos  iuh 
tioQS,  have  a  great  variety  of  tones ;  Acj 
have  alio  much  aSion  in  their  fpeaking; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  word  will  commonly  determioe 
v^hat  other  word  in  the  fentence  it  is  con* 
nedeJwidu 

And  thus  I  think  it  appears  finom  £i£t»  as 
vrell  as  ibcorjs  that  thofe  primitive  Ian* 
guages  are  natural  cries,  a  little  varied  and 
diftinguiflied  by  articttladon»  figmfying 
things  as  they  are  conceived  by  lavages ; 
that  is»  mixed  together  as  they  are  in  mb- 
ture,  vrithout  being  divided  into  certiift 
clafles,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
parts  oj  Speech^  and  without  being  con«r 
neded  together  in  fyntax. 
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CHAP.        X. 

f^rogrefsofthe  Barbarous  Languages  toivards 
Improvement. — Account  0/ Languages  that 
are  not  barbarous  fpoken  by  Barbarous  Na^ 
tionsy—fuch  as  that  of  thfc  Garan%i—of 
the  JJgonkinsy — of  the  Goth  Sy — of  the  Lap-^ 
landers^ — of  the  Greentanders^ — oftheAU- 
binaquois.-r-This  Iqfl  too  artificial. — -The 
Progrefs  of  Abjiraiiion  and  Generalization 
deduced  from  the  Progrefs  of  Language. 

BUT,  although  the  Huron  language  be, 
as  I  have  faid^  the  moft  rode  and  ha- 
perfeft  of  any  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, yet,  even  in  it,  we  Can  fee  beginnings 
of  improvement ;  w^hich  are  the  mgreto  be 
attended  to,  that  they  are  fo  many  fteps  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  art 
of  thinking. 

And,  in  xhtfrjl  place,  as  the  great  dcfedl 
of  all  barbarous  languages  is,  the  exprefiSng 
diflFerent  things  by  the  fame  word,  vnthout 
abftrading  and  feparating  them  one  from  a- 
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another ;  where-ever  wc  fee  any  one  thing 
exprefled  by  a  dillindl  word,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
koned an  improvement  of  the  people  in  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and,  by  confequence,  of 
their  language  :  For,  if  they  had  not  firft 
formed  a  feparate  idea  of  the  thing,  they  ne- 
ver xVould  have  exprefled  it  by  a  feparate 
word.  I  have  obferved  already,  that  they 
are  not  fo  far  advanced  in  abftradion  as  to 
divide  the  quality  from  the  fubflance  in 
which  it  is  inherent,  and  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
diftind:  word ;  but  they  have  made  an  ab- 
ftradlion  lefs  violent,  and  with  which  it  was 
natural  they  fhould  begin ;  I  mean,  of  the 
fubftance  from  the  qualities ;  and  confidered 
the  fubftance  as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  a- 
ny  particular  quality,  and  have  given  it  a  fe- 
parate name.  This,  I  tlnnk,  muft  necefla*- 
rily  have  been  the  firft  abftrad  idea,  that 
was  in  any  degree  perfect,  formed  by  men: 
And  accordingly  the  Hurons  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  form  fome  fuch  ideas,  and  give 
names  to  them.  For  example,  they  have 
a  word  which  denotes  trees  (imply  j  o- 
thers  which  denote  certain  fpeciefes  of 
trees,  of  fruits,  and  of  animals ;  others  that 
denote  works  of  art,  without  the  addition, 
of  any  quality. 
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2dly9  In  generalization,  they  have  begun 
to  go  beyond  the  loweft  fpecies,  not  only  ia 
trees,  but  in  animals:  For,  though  they 
have  not  a  word>  as  I  have  already  obferved> 
to  exprefe  the  genus  animal^  yet  they  come 
pretty  near  it,  having  a  general  word  which 
denotes  the  quadrupeds  ofthejorejl^  and  ano- 
ther which  denotes  the  tame  quadrupeds^ 
iuch  as  dogs. 

%dly^  They  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
that  moll  artificial  part  of  fpeech  the  'verh  ; 
for,  in  thcfrji  place,  they  have  carried  ab- 
ftraSion  fo  far,  in  fome  few  inftances,  that 
they  have  abftradled  the  adlion  from  the  a- 
gent,  and  from  every  circumftance  accom- 
panying it,  and  have  invented  a  word  to  ex- 
prefs  it  fimply  by  itfelf.  Then  they  have 
made  the  diftindtion  of  the  three  perfons ; 
and,  in  fome  few  of  their  verbs,  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  marked  by  a  variation  or  inflexion  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  exprefiion,^  /  am  hurty — 
Thou  art  hurty — He  is  hurty  the  fame  word, 
with  a  different  infle<aion  in  the  beginning, 
cxpreffes  all  the  three  perfons.  This  indeed 
18  uncommon ;  but  it  is  not  fo  uncommon 
that  one  of  the  perfons  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  variation  of  the 
word }  as,  in  the  word  which  fignifies  ta 
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Jkcezcy  the  fecond  perfon  of  die  prefiait  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  6rft  perfon  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Ictteryto  the  beginning  of  &e 
word.  Thus,  the  firft  perfon,  IJncczt^  is  of- 
Jimfia^  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  third ; 
but  the  fecond  perfcm  is  fatfonjta.  And  in 
this  very  verb  there  is  a  mood,  namdy,  the 
iiifinitive,  viz.  at/hcmfta^  denodng  the  adtion 
by  itfelf,  without  any  perfon.  I  have  found 
too  one  verb,  and  but  one,  where  there  is  a 
diftiqdlion  of  the  time  by  a  variation  of  the 
word;  it  is  the  verb  Signifying /oy&/,  in 
which  the  prefent,  I  faj^  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  perfeft,  I  havefaidy  by  a  different 
form  of  the  word. 

But  thefe  are  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  language :  For  the  ori- 
ginal ftate  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  what  ftill 
remains  of  it,  was  as  I  have  reprefentcd  it, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  with  rcfpeft  to  the  cafes 
of  nouns,  and  the  fyntax;  which  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  thefe  two  parts  of  language 
are  of  moft  difficult  invention. 

There  is  one  thing  concerning  thefe  Hu- 
rons  which  deferves  our  notice ;  that,  altho' 
they  are  but  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life,  and  their  language  particularly  is,  aa 
we  have  fcen,  fo  imperfcft,  yet  they  have  a 
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decimal  arithmetic  fuch  as  we  have;  for  they 
count  to  teih  and  then  turn  back  again,  as  we 
do.  Our  author  has  given  us  the  names  of 
the  principal  numbers  up  to  two  thoufand, 
which  I  have  fet  down  below  for  the  enter-* 
tainment  of  the  curious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  lan- 
guage *.     Whether  their  arithmetic  goes 

*  I,  Efcatc;  2,  Tcni;  3,  Hachin;  4^  Dae;  5,  Onyclic; 
t,  HouhsJiea;  7,  Sotaret;  8,  Ateret;  9,  Nechoji;  1O9 
Afian;^!!,  AfTan-efcate-efcarhet ;  i2»  Aflan-teni-efcarliet; 
^  jj  Aflan-hactun-crcarhet;  14,  Aflan-dac-efcarhet;  15, 
Aflan-oojwbe-efcarhet;  16,  Aflan-houhahea-efcarliec;  17,, 
^dflan-fotareNcfcarliet;  i8»  Aflan-ateret-efcarhet;  199 
A£ui-ttecbo9-efcafhet;  20»  T^ni-quivoiflan;  si»  Teni-^ 
qmvoiflan-efcate-efcarhet ;  30,  Hachin-quivoiflan;  40, 
Dac-qomMfTan ;  50,  Onyche-qnivoifian ;  60,  Houhahea- 
qvivoiffiin;  70,  Sotarct-quivoiflUn ;  80,  Aterct-quivoiflan; 
4)Or  N«choa-quiveii&n;  100,  Egyo-tivoiflan;  200,  Tent- 
tcvoigna-voy;  1000,  Affen-attevoignaToy;  2000,  Tcni- 

tivoiflan-attevoignavoy. And  their  arthmetic  goes  na 

fiirdier ;  at  leaft  our  author  fays  nothing  more  of  it. 

I  will  alfo  giye  the  names  of  numbers  among  the  Ah 
gonkins  another  nation  in  North  America,  from  the  Ba- 
roa  Hootan'i  Voyages^  vol.%.p,  217.  i,  Pegik;  2,  Ninch* 
3,  Niflbae;  4,  Neou;  5,  Narau;  6,  Ningoutouaflbu ;  7; 
Ntachouanbu;  S,  NiiTouaflbu;  9,  ChangafTou;  10,  Mi- 
tafim;  If,  MiuiTou-achi-peglk;  12,  Mitaflbu-achi-ninch; 
139  Mita/Tou-achi-nilToue;  14,  Mitaflba-achi-neon;  15, 
BlitsdroTz-achi— narau ;  16,  Mitaflbn-achi-ningotonafToa; 
ty,  Mitaflbu'-achi-ninchouairou;  18,  MitafTou-achi-nif- 
-fbuaflbu;  19,  MitafTou-achi-changafibu;  26*  Ninchtana; 
-«ii  Minchtana-achi-pegik;    tii   NuKhtana-aehi-aincli; 
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£uther,  our  author  docs  not  (ay ;  but  I  i- 
magine  it  does  not,  as  I  do  not  diink  tliei^ 
fphere  of  life  does  require  any  further  ufe 

33,Ninchtana-aclu-nifl(>u6 ;  24»Nbc]itaiia-aic]ii*ncoii ;  15, 
Minchtana-adii-narau;  26»  Ninchtana-achi-ningotovaii^ 
fon;27,NinchUiia-aichi-nxnchoaffi>u ;  28»Ninditaiia«aiclii- 
niflbaflbo;  29,  Ninchtana-aclii-diangaflb;  30,  Niflbnenii- 
tana;  3i»  Niflbiieinitana-aclii-pegik»  &c. ;  40,  Ncomi- 
tana;  50,  Naran-mitana ;  6o»  Ning-oatoaaflba-mitana ; 
70»  Ninchoaaflbti-initana ;  So.  Nifouaflbu-mitana;  5^ 
Changaflbti-fnitana;  100,  Mitaflbu-mttana;  1000,  Mi- 
taflba-mitaflbu-mitana. 

From  this  account,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Algonkins,  they  have  two  words  denop- 
ting  the  number  ten^  viz,  mtajjouy  and  mitana;  and  thc!re- 
fore  it  is  an  error  of  Hontan,  or  of  his  printer,  when  he 
makes  the  name  of  tnuetity  to  be  mnchtana  :  for  it  fhould 
be  ninch-mitaHa  :  that  is,  tnMce  ten^  in  the  fame  manner  ;m 
nifoue-mitanay  thrice  ten^  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  a 
thoufand,  which  is  ten  ten-times  and  ten-thuei ;  that  b,  the 
cube  OT  third  ptnuer  oi  ten. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  curious.  I  will 
fubjoin  an  account  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  OtaheitCy  in  the  South  fea,fur- 
niihedmeby  Mr  Banks,  whofe  heroic  labours  in  fearch  of 
knowledge  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  well 
as  to  his  country.  The  Otaheiteans  count  to  10,  and  then 
turn  back,  as  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  do.  The  names 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows,  ^i^  Tahai;  a. 
Rua;  3.  Torou;  4,  Ita ;  5,  Rima;  6,  Whenu;  7.  Hetu;  8. 
Warowj  9,  Iva;  10,  Ahourou.  When  they  have  got 
thus  far,  they  turn  back  as  we  do,  and  fay,  nta'takm^  tha^ 
is,  one  inore^  or  11 ;  ma-rua^  12 ;  and  fo  on.  till  they  come 
to  20,  for  which  they  have  a  new  word.  talmi*tm9u^  that 
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of  numbers ;  and  I  obferve,  that  men  in  that 
ftate  of  human  nature  very  feldom  go  far- 
ther in  any  thing  than  the  neceffities 
of  life  require.  The  people  of  Kam- 
fchacka  go  no  farther  than  the  number 
tiventyj  the  number  of  their  toes  and  fin- 
gres;  and  then  they  afk,  Whatjhallwe  do 
next?  *  And  the  arithmetic  of  the  Caribs 
we  are  told,  goes  no  farther  than  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Homer,  viz.  to  the  num- 

is$  onefioTf.  Then  they  proceed,  not  by  tem^  but  hjfieres, 
faying,  uhai'taou-tahai^  tahai^tacu-rum ;  that  is,  one /core  and 
one^  one /core  and  tnuo^  andfo  on,  not  (lopping  as  we  do,  and 
turning  back  at  30,  but  going  on,  and  ikying,  onefcoreand 
ten^  onefiore  aftd  eleven^  one  /core  Mnd  ttvehe,  and  fo  on,  tiU 
they  came  to  forty,  which  they  call  rua-taou,  that  is,  t*wi 
/core.  Then  they  go  on,  counting  in  the  fame  way,  till 
they  come  to  torou  taou,  that  is  three  fcore*  or  60;  and  fo 
they  go  on  till  they  come  to  tenjcore,  which  they 'caU 
aOU'tfumna.  Then  they  go  on  in  the  fame  manner  till 
they  come  to  ten  times  tenfcore^  that  is,  2000,  which  they 
call  mannw-i'me:  and  then  they  go  on  till  they  come  to  tea 
times  that  number,  or  tnuenty  ihoufand^  which  they  call 
iorou'tine;  and  after  this  they  have  no  new  name  for  an]jf 
xmmber,  though  Mr  Banks  believes  they  may  count  far* 
ther. 

*  This  fadt  IS  taken  from  the  Annual  Tiegifier  for  the 
year  1 764,  p.  4.  where  there  is  an  account  given  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamfchatkay  taken  from  the  Ruflfiaa  dif- 
coveries  in  that  country. 

Vol,  L  Mm 
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hcxfiut;  and  yet  thefe  people  have  made 
greater  progrefs,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefentlj, 
in  the  art  of  languaget  than  the  Hurons. 
This  I  think  makes  it  verv  probable,  that 
the  Hurons  have  learned  their  knowledge  of 
numbers  from  Ibme  other  nation  more  ad- 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  life:  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Caribs  have  got  their 
language  in  the  fame  way;  for  there  have 
been  fbange  migrations  and  mixtures  of 
nations  at  different  times ;  and  indeed  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  that  we  can  conceive  to 
be  poilible  that  has  not  happened  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time  *. 

The  language  of  the  Galibi,  according  to 
the  account  of  it  given  in  the  grammar  and 
didionary  before  mentioned,  is  much  lefs 
imperfed  than  that  of  the  Hurons ;  for  they 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  divide  fpeech  into 
parts,  as  we  do.  They  not  only  mark  the 
diff^erent  perfons  in  their  verbs  by  a  varia- 
tion of  the  word,  but  they  have  alio  diC- 
tind  names  for  them;  fo  that  they  have  pro- 

•  This  IS  an  obfcrvation  of  Herodotus,  Oh,  5.  c,  9. 
irliere  he  mentions  a  colony  of  Medes  in  the  middle  of 
Scjthia.  This  no  doubt  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing; 
but,  fayshe»  wttfytuti^mf  u  rm  (utx^^  ;^«fa;  ;  an  obfervation 
that  could  be  made  only  by  a  man  who  had  fiadied  a& 
much  as  iicro4otas  the  lliftory  Qf  piankiad. 
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nouns ;  and  they  have  even  adjedives.  They 
have  likewife  thofe  pegs  or  nails  in  the 
ftrudiire  of  language  which  we  call  con- 
jundions.  But  they  have  very  little  of  com- 
pofition  or  derivation.  They  want  cafes  al- 
together, as  well  as  the  Hurons;  and  their 
fyntax,  except  that  they  have  conjundions, 
and  Tome  prepofitions,  is  as  imperfeft. 

The  Caribbee  language  has  an  affinity, 
as  I  obferved  before,  with  that  of  the  Gali- 
bi ;  but,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the 
miffionaty  above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
more  imperfedt,  though  not  fo  imperfe<St  as 
that  of  the  Hurons  ;  for  they  have  fome 
kind  of  derivation  and  compofition,  and 
more  tenfes  for  their  verbs  than  the  Hurons : 
But  they  often  exprefs  a  whole  fentence  by 
a  word  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  Gali- 
bi  language. 

So  far  therefore  the  art  of  language  ap- 
pears to  be  advanced  among  the  Galibi  and 
Garibs,  and  even  among  the  Hurons; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  in  none  of 
the  nations  that  arc  accounted  barbarous, 
it  has  not  gone  further:  For  there 
is  a  people  that  they  call  Garaniy  in  the 
country  ©f  Paraguay  in  South  Ameri- 
M  m  2 
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ca,  gf  whofe  language  I  have  feen  a  diftio- 
onary  and  grammar,  in  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, printed  at  Madrid  in  1639,  writ- 
ten by  a  Jefuit,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  very  accurate,  and 
the  work  of  a  learned  grammarian;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  this  language, 
\  it  is  a  regular  formed  language,  as  much  as 
any  that  is  fpoken  at  prefent  in  Europe,  and 
preferable  to  them  all  in  this  refped,  that  it 
has  declenfions  of  nouns  by  infledion,  and 
conjugations  of  verbs,  expreffing  likewife  by 
flcdlion  the  tcnfes,  numbers,  perfcns,  and 
voices.  And  they  have  a  peculiarity  in  the 
firft  perfcns  plural  of  their  verbs,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  that 
I  know,  except  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  Brazil,  as  I  was  informed  by 
Monf.  de  la  Condamine  at  Paris,  to  whom 
I  was  obliged  for  the  ufe  of  the  grammar 
and  di6l:ionary  of  the  Garani :  For  they 
have  a  firft  perfon  plural  inclu/ive^  that  is, 
including  both  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  and 
the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks  ;  and  another 
exclufivcy  that  is,  excluding  the  perfon  to 
whom  you  fpeak ;  both  marked  by  diflFerent 
infledions  of  the  word.  In  French,  they 
make  the  diftindion  by  the  expreffion  nous 
Qutrcsj  which  is  the  exclufive  plural  j  and  in 
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Englifh,  by  a  greater  circumlocution.  This 
is  an  accuracy  of  thinking,  which  fhews 
them  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  grammatical 
art,  and  makes  me  have  the  fame  conjedlure 
concerning  them  that  I  mentioned  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Galibi.  For  I  think  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  they  who  have  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  the  other  arts  of  life,  fliould  have  in- 
vented fo  complete  a  language ;  and  as  they 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  any  of  the 
nations  prefently  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  is  very  probable,  that,  fome  time  or 
other,  by  one  of  the  many  changes  and  re- 
volutions that  have  happened  in  this  earth, 
they  have  been  connefted  with  fome  more 
civilized  nation,  from  whom  they  have  learn- 
ed to  fpeak. 

There  is  another  language  of  art  fpoken 
in  South  America,  by  a  nation  inhabiting  a 
part  of  that  great  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  Of  this  language 
we  have  an  account,  in  a  fmall  book  very 
lately  publiflied  by  one  Thomas  Falkncr, 
a  Jefuit  of  Paraguay,  who  was  40  years 
in  South  America,  and  is  now  a  chap- 
lain in  a  popifti  family  in  England.  And, 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  which  I  think 
M  m  3 
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may  be  depended  upon,  as  he  fays  he  learn- 
ed it,  it  is  a  language  of  very  great  art,  not 
inferior  in  its  grammar  even  to  the  Greek, 
for  it  has  the  three  great  artifices  cf  lan- 
guage, compofition,  derivation,  and  fledion; 
by  the  laft  of  which,  it  forms  its  cafes,  num- 
bers, and  tenfes.  It  has  a  dual  number,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  *,  and  in  tenfes,  it  is  as 

♦  In  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p.  88.  I  have 
fiiewn  that  the  dual  number  is  a  matter,  not  only  of  art, 
but  of  philofophy,  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  numbers.  Such  of  my  readers  as  are  not 
philofophcrs,  or  have  not  ftudied  arithmetic  as  a  fcience, 
will  ht  more  apt  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  by 
the  following  faifls :  Firfl^  all  the  barbarous  languages, 
that  I  have  (ludicd,  have  no  dual  number;  tho'  it 
be  poflTihlc,  that  iome  languages,  otbcrwilc  barba- 
rous, may  have  borrowed,  from  fome  more  perfe^  lah- 
guage,  the  ufe  o[  a  danl  number;  as  we  have  feen  that 
fuch  nations  have  got  frcni  others,  more  civilized^  the 
ufe  of  numbers.  SsconJIy,  AW  the  languages  that  are  per- 
fedt  in  their  grammar,  liich  as  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Gothic,  of  which  I  (hall  afterwards  fpeak,  have 
this  number.  Thirdly ^  Thofe  perftcl  languages,  before 
they  were  completely  formed,  had  it  not.  This  appears 
from  the  example  of  tlie  Latin,  which,  as  (liall  be  fhewn 
afterwards,  is  a  dialc(fl  of  the  Greek,  came  off  from 
the  parent  {lock  before  the  language  was  completely 
formed  ;  and  therefore  it  has  neither  an  article,  nor  the 
fjjne  vaiiety  of  tenfes,  nor  a  dual  number,  as  the  Greek 
has.  And,  litflly^  thofe  languages,  which  are  corrupted 
from  more  perfeft  languages  in  which  there  is  a 
dual   number,    have  jiopc   fuch«       Accordingly,    the 
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rich  as  the  Greek,  having,  befides  the  ordi- 
nary tenles,  a  preterperfedt,  two  aorifts,  and 
two  futures.  And  it  has  not  only  recipro- 
cating verbs,  like  the  Greek  middle  verbs, 

Englifli  and  the  other  dialcfts  of  the  Teutonic,  which  are 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Gothic,  and  likewife  the 
modem  Greek,  being  a  corruption  of  the  antient,  have  no 
dual  number. 

It  may  be  thought  that  barbarians  would  naturally  ufc 
the  dual  number,  becaufe  they  had  two  eyes,  two  hands, 
aod  two  legs.  It  might  as  well  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  ufe  a  pentad  number,  becaufe  they  have  five  fingers 
upon  each  han^d,  and  five  toes  upon  each  foot.  Befides, 
if  the  ufe  of  the  dual  number  be  fo  natiural  a  thing,  how 
came  the  nations  that  had  once  the  ufe  of  it  ever  to  lay 
it  afide,  as  it  is  fo  much  more  eafy  to  retain  what  we  have 
than  to  acquire  any  thing  new?  It  therefore  appears 
that,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity,  thofe  nations 
have  loft  this  part  of  the  art  of  the  languages  they  once 
fpoke,  as  well  as  the  reft.  As  to  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  think  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  firfl  feparated 
one  from  multitude,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  number, 
ftopped  at  the  duad,  and  were  able  to  invent  fo  artificial  a 
thing  as  even  the  mod  barbarous  language  is,  before  they 
could  count  three,  it  is  a  notion  that,  I  think,  can  hardly 
be  ferioufly  maintained. 

Thofe  who  imagine,  that  there  was  no  philofophy  in 
the  world  before  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  or  even  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  will  no  doubt  think  it  incredible,  that  lan- 
guages, fo  antient  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  flrould 
.derive  any  thing  from  philofophy.  Thofe,  likewife,  who 
J&ncy  that  the  world,  the  older  it  grows,  muft  neceflarily 
M  m  4 
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but  alfo  verbs  which  dlllinguilb  by  fld^ion* 
Dot  only  Uie  pronoun^  which  is  the  agcatof 
the  action  I  but  the  pronoun,  which  is  the 
fubjeil  of  it,  whether  it  be  /,  tbou^  tiv*  /r, 
bcj  or  /J&o'. 

There  is  another  language,  from  the  name 
of  which  we  (hould  exped  nothing  bu:  rude- 
nefs  and  barbarity,  and  yet  it  is  a  great 
work  of  art,  fuch  as  may  be  compared  even 
to  the  Greek,  and  in  many  refpe€ls  is  pre- 
ferable to  thf  Latin.  The  language  I  mean 
is  the  GclhiCf  the  parent  of  all  different 
diale£k8  of  the  Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Ger- 
man, the  Dutch,  Swedi(h,  Danifh,  Icelan- 
difh,  and  of  the  Englifli  among  the  reft.  There 
is  only  one  book  of  it  e^vtant,  and  tliat  but 

become  t^c  ^^ifer,  and  more  learned  in  all  the  art^aod 
fcbnccs,  particularly  in  this  mofi  ingcaious  2.nd  nlefbl 
art  of  language,  will  laugh  at  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
cormpiion  of  luni^^uages  in  Uter  times;  and  vill  diink 
thit  tlie  JifiiK*  of  a  dual  numbjr,  fo  far  from  being  a  mc- 
mption,  is  an  imprf/vemcnt  cf  the  Greek  and  Gothic— 
But  for  fach  readers  I  do  not  write;  nor  for  fuch  pfailo- 
fophers  as  cannot  hrsd  out  cltlicr  art  cr  philofophf  in  the 
Ani^ure  of  the  Greek  language.  The  fame  philofophcrv, 
I  fuppofe,  difcovcr  no  wifdom  or  contrirancc  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  univerfc;  but  innagiae  -that  the  one  may  have 
been  produced  by  mere  tfiatftr  and  tKctkn,  without  usind 
as  they  think  the  other  grew  out  of  mere  popiriar  ufe, 
and  was  formed  as  it  were  by  tidnce. 
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a  fliQTt  OfljC,  viz.  a  tranflation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  which  is  preferved  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Upfal  in  Sweden.     There  are  alfo 
preferved  feme  fragments  of  the  epiftle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans.     From  thefe  remains, 
fmall  as  they  are,  we  difcover  that  it  is  a 
complete  language  in  itfelf,  having  its  roots 
aH  of  its  own  growlh,  from  which  it  forms 
the  reft  of  its  words  by  derivation  and  com- 
pofitLon ;  ^nd  it  is  copious  enough  to  exprefe 
every  thing  in  thofe  tranflations  by  wordjs 
of  its  own,  without  borrowing  one  from  the 
original  Greek,  as  I  have  been  affured  by  a 
gehtleman  learned  in  language,  and  who 
has  ftudied  this  very  diiigerrtly.   It  has  all  the 
fevcral  parts  of  fpeech  diftinguiflied  from 
one  another,  and  among  others  the  adjediive 
of  tfiree  genders.     It  forms  the  cafes  of  its 
nouns  by  flexion,  and  has  five  declenfions  as 
well  as  the  Latin ;  in  all  which,  there  are 
four  <:afes,  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  by 
the  diflFerence  of  termination,  viz.  the  nomi- 
native, genitive,  dative,  and  accufative.     It 
has  an  article  of  three  genders,  as  the  Greek 
has,  and  alfo  a  dual  number  in  the  two  firft 
pronouns,   and  in  the  verbs.     Thefe  have 
four  moods,  as  well  as  the  Latin  verbSf 
formed  by  the  change  of  termination,  and 
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three  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of  perfons  and 
numbers,  all  formed  in  the  fame  way.  And, 
lajilyy  it  has  prepofitions,  conjund:ions>  and 
a  regular  fyntax  * 

The  learned  reader,  when  he  confiders 
the  figure  that  the  Goths  have  made  in  the 
hiftory  of  Europe,  will  not  perhaps  be 
much  furprifed  that  they  fhould  have  fpoken 
a  language  fo  perfed.  But  what  will  he 
fay  of  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  a 
people  as  obfcure  as  they  are  barbarous  ? 
•  There  is  a  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Laplanders  of  Findmark,  a  country 
to  the  North  of  Norway,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  pu- 
bliflied  by  a  Dane  called  Canutus  Leemi-- 
tiSj  who  intitles  himfelf  profeflbr  of  the  Lap- 
land language.  And  he  muft  have  under- 
ftood  it  very  well,  as  he  was  ten  years  mif- 
iionary  among  them,  and  preached  to  them 
in  their  own  language  'f.  And  that  he  was 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  grammarian,  is  evident 
from  the  Latin  ftyle  which  he  writes.  The 
grammar  I  have  not  feen  ;   but,  in  the  ac- 

*  Sec  Ed'ward  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Di^ionary,  lately 
publiftxed,  with  a  gramnmr.  of  thcfe  languages,  by  (hjert 
fdanmng. 

I  y id.  cap.  4. 
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count  tvhich  he  has  publifhed  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  has  given  us  the  fubftance  of  it; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a  regular 
language  of  art,  having  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech,  compofition,  and  derivation,  with 
cafes,  numbers,  tenfes,  perfons  and  moods 
of  verbs,  formed  by  fledtion.  It  has  alfo  a 
regular  fyntax ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
has,  like  the  Gothic,  a  dual  number  in  the 
two  firft  primitive  pronouns,  and  likewife 
in  the  verbs,  both  marked  by  fledtion.  This 
fo  remarkable  an  affinity  betwixt  the  two 
languages,  perfuades  me,  that  either  the  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
both  of  the  fame  original  (lock. 

Further,  there  is  a  language  fpoken  by  a 
people  flill  more  barbarous  than  the  Lap- 
landers; and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
country  and  climate  that  they  inhabit,  the 
mod  miferable  people  on  earth,  I  mean  the 
Greenlanders ;  which,  from  the  account  given 
of  it  by  an  author  who  fliould  have  been  ve- 
ry will  informed  concerning  it,  may  be  alfo 
reckoned  a  language  of  art.  The  author  I  mean 
is  David  Crantz,  one  of  a  religious  fociety  in 
Moravia  called  Unitas  Fratrumj  which  was 
^nftituted  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  propa- 
g^tipg  the  gofpel  among  barbarous  niations, 
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He  was  fent  by  the  fociety  to  vifit  thdr 
miffion  in  Greenland ;  and  he  has  publiiheda 
hiftory  of  that  country,  from  the  memoirs  of 
miflionaries  who  had  been  there  about  thirty 
years ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  has  given 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  language  of 
the  country ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  not  a  barbarous  language,  tho'  fpoken  by 
fo  barbarous  a  people,  but  a  language  of 
art.  The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays  of  it  is. 
That  it  has  all  the  feverai  parts  of  fpeech,  evett 
the  adjeftive,  and  is  very  rich  in  words. 
The  tenfes  of  its  verbs,  of  which  there  arc 
five  conjugations,  are  formed  by  fledion. 
It  is  has  one  cafe,  viz.  the  genitive,  formed 
in  the  fame  way ;  the  reft  by  prepofitions, 
as  we  form  ours:  And  it  has  a  dual  number, 
as  well  as  a  fingular  and  plural,  all  marked 
by  the  termination.  What  is  more,  it  has  a 
regular  fyntax,  the  fubftantive  always  begin- 
ning the  fentence,  as  our  author  fays ;  the 
other  words  being  conneSed  together  by 
copulatives  and  infinitives.  Our  author, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  fays  of  this  language,  *   That  it  is 

♦  not  fo  raw  and  incomplete  as  we  might  cx- 

♦  pe£l  from    fuch  unrefined  people.     One 
^  might  rather  entertain  the  copjedure,  that 
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*  they  muft  have  had  fome  judicious  deaf 

*  heads,  to  reduce  their  tongue  to  fuch  an 

*  artful  and  pretty  rule.  *  '  He  has  obfervcd 
in  it  one  thing  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  viz.    the  ufe  of  affixa  and  ftiffixa. 
Aftd  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  it  has, 
like  the  Hebrew,  no  n^ore  than  the  three  pri- 
mary tenfe»^  ri^.  the  prefent,  paftj  and  fu- 
ture.     And,   what  I  think   a  remarkable 
coDformity,  the  radical  part  of  the  verb, 
from  which  all  the  reft  arc  derived,  is  the 
third  pcrfon  fingularof  thepafttenfe:  And 
there  is  alfo  a  refemblance  in  the  order  and 
ftruQiure  of  the  fentences,  the  fubftanrtive  al- 
ways going  before  the  adje^iveOr  participle* 
I  tbiak  \%  therefore  evident^   that:  this  laa- ; 
gnage  is  not  the  invention  of  fo  barbarous 
a  people,  but  that  it  is  adialedt  of  the  He- 
brew,  or  Teutonic,  or  fome   other  oriental 
language,  that  has  come  from  tlie  Eaftern  • 
parts  of  Europe,   or  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Ada,  having  fpread  with   the  people  into 
this  remote  northern  country,  from  whence 
it  has  been  propagated  to  the  countries  ad-» 
joining  to  Hudfon's  Bay  inhabited  by  the 
Efquinmux  Indians,   who,  as  it  is  now  dit* 
covered,  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the 

'^^  Vol.  I.  b.  3.  c.  6.  p.  218. 
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Greenlanders,  Of  this  wonderful  propa- 
gation of  language  through  countries  fo  re- 
mote from  one  another,  I  (hall  fay  more  in 
the  fequcl. 

The  laft  language  I  (hall  mention  deferves 
particular  notice,  being  the  moft  artificial,  if 
not  the  moft  perfed  language,  of  any  that  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Algonkins^  once  a  great  and  flourifh- 
ing  nation  in  North  America,  till  they  were 
almoft  entirely  de(b'oyed  by  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  mother-tongues  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  Huron  being  the  other ;  and 
all  the  other  languages  in  North  America 
are  dialeds  of  one  or  other  of  the(e  twa  La 
Hontan  fays,  that  the  Algonkin  is  the  learn- 
ed language  of  Canada,  as  much  efteemed 
there  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  Europe  * ; 
and  he  has  given  us  fome  account  of  it, 
but «  very  imperfed  one.  I  have  had  oc- 
caiion  to  be  better  informed  concerning 
it  by  the  French  Jefuit  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  it  than  the  Baron  Hontan; 
for  he  was  feven  years  miflionary  among 
the  Albinaquois,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
fpeak  a  dialect  of  this  language,  of  which 

•  Vol.  z-  p.  220. 
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he  was  perfedly  mafter,  as  otherwife  he 
could  not  have  difcharged  the  duty  of  his 
miflion.  What  he  told  me  of  it  was  in 
fubftance  as  follows. 

*  Although  it  be,  as  I  havefaid,  a  very  arti- 
ficial, language,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
itHill  retains  feveral  marks  of  a  primitive 
language,  though  much  farther  removed 
from  .the  origin  of  the  art  than  the  other 
mother-tongueof  North  America,  that  be- 
ing the  language  of  the  mod  antient  people 
of  North  America,  viz.  the  Hurons.  For 
example,  it  has  not  that  part  of  fpeech  we 
call  an  adjedlive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a 
quality^  exlfting  in  an  iiid  finite  fubje^; 
but  they  fupply  it  by  the  verb;  as  if,  m 
Englifli,  I  faid,  Inftead  of  a  ivife  mmu  a  man 
nvho  is  ivi/e ;  or,  to  bring  it'  nearer  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  as  if,  inftead  of 
faying  in  Latin,  ^uir  fapiens^  I  fhould  fay, 
w  quifapit. 

2doj  They  have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  ac- 
tion fipiply  and  abfolutely;  ex.  gn  they 
have  no  word  denoting  the  abftra<3:  aftion 
of  doing ;  but  it  muft  be  doing  fome  par- 
ticular thing,  or  kind  of  thing.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  no  word  to  exprefs  Am- 
ply going;  but  they  have  one  denoting 
going  by  land^  and  another  exprefling  going 
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by  'ivater.  And  there  is  in  aH  therr  Terbs 
a  diftindtion,  which  fhatl  be  afterwards  cx- 
pkifted,  whether  the  fubje£t  of  the  adiioti 
is  definite  or  indefinite :  So  that  the  Terb  al- 
ways comprehends  in  lotne  fort  the  fobjcd:, 
and  never  denotes  the  adion  fimply  and  ab- 
ftradedly. 

3/^,  They  have  no  poffeffive  prononns, 
but  only  a  primitive  one,  which  they  like- 
wife  ufe  for  a  poffeffive, 

4/©,  They  had  not  origrnally  in  thcii* 
language  any  abftraft  notins,  that  is,  fub- 
ftantives  expreffing  abftraflt  qualities  of  fab- 
ftances,  though  they  have  now  got  ten  fuch 
words,  as  (hall  be  afterwards  explained 

5/(?,  They  have  not  yet  got  ten  wofds  ex- 
preffing abftra£t  relations,  fuch  as  father  or 
fon ;  but  they  have  words  which  cxpfefs  fiiy 
father^  or  my  Jon. 

Thefc  are  the  marks  of  rudenefs  and  fim- 
plicity  in  their  language.  But  the  follow- 
ing (hew  a  great  deal  of  art  and  contrivance. 
For,  Irt  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  found  dt 
their  language,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety, ufing  all  the  letters  we  ufcj  except  on- 
ly they  and  the  v^  which  none  of  the  North- 
American  languages  ufe:  Whereas  the  Hu- 
ron, befides  wanting  theyj  has  none  of  the 
labial  confonaats.    Then,  they  have  feveral 
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« 
afpitates,  and  alfo  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 

And  Mr  Roubaud  mentioned  fome  words 
fignifying  diiFerent  things,  which  are  only 
diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  the  length 
or  (hortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  Further,  the 
language  is  far  from  being  harfti,  or  of  un- 
pleafant  found  :  But,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fweet  and  flowing ;  for  you  very  feldom  find 
in  it  two  confonants  together ;  and  by  eli- 
fions,  where  it  is  neceflary,  they  prevent 
the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  another. 

With  refped  to  the  words  confidered  as 
fignificant,  they  ufe  thofe  three  great  artifi- 
ces of  language  which  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, viz.  compofition,  derivation  and  in- 
flexion. 

With  refped  to  compofition,  they  have  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  language,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  com- 
pofed  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  (the  adverb  be- 
ing a  part  of  fpeech  much  ufed  by  them), 
expreifing  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fignified.  Derivation  al- 
fo is  ufed  by  them  as  in  other  languages;  and 
particularly  they  have  a  great  number  of  de- 
rivatives from  the  third  perfon  fingular  of 
thcprefent  of  the  verbs,  by  which  they  ex- 
VoL  L  N  a 
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prefs  the  abftraft  adtion  of  the  verb,  as  from 
ciirro^  curfus. 

As  to  inflexion,  they  have  more  of  it 
than  any  other  language  I  have  heard  of. 
For  not  only  in  that  way  do  they  form  the 
cafes  of  their  nouns  and  the  tenfes  of  their 
verbs,  but  they  form  verbs  exprefling  fo 
TOany  different  modifications  of  the  adtion, 
;  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  and 
'  variety  of  them. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  cafes  of  their  nouns, 
they  have  three  formed  by  diflFcrent  infieo* 
ticns,  viz.  the  nominative,  accufative,  and 
ablative,  if  the  noun  be  noble ^  that  is,  if  it 
exprefs  a  U'uing  things  or  what  belongs  to  a 
living  thing:  But  if  it  be  ignoble^  that  is, 
exprefling  an  inanimate  things  it  has  only 
two  cafes,  a  nominative  and  accufative. 

The  verbs,  in  the  firfl  place,  form  their 
tenfes  by  inflexion :  I  mean  their  prefent 
and  their  pafl;  for,  as  to  the  future,  they 
form  it  as  we  do,  by  auxiliaries,  fuch  asjhall 
and  will.  They  have  two  forms  of  the  per- 
fed,  both  diflinguifhed  by  infledion;  the 
one  denoting,  that  they  themfelves  faw  the 
adtion  that  is  pafl,  and  that  therefore  it  may 
be  depended  upon  as  certain  j   the   other 
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fexpreffing,  that  they  have  it  only  by  re- 
ports 

The  voices  and  moods  they  form  alfo  by 
inflexion;  by  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  an  alteration  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
the  final  fyllable  of  the  word. 

^  to  the  perfons  of  their  verbs,  they  form 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  firft  and  fecond,  by\ 
prefixing  to  the  verb  the  pronoun;  but  asj 
there  is  only  one  other  perfon,  they  fay  that 
needs  no  mark  of  diftindion ;  and  therefore 
they  give  you  only  the  fimple  tenfe  of  the 
terb,  without  any  thing  prefixed.  They 
have,  like  fome  other  of  thofe  barbarous 
languages  which  I  have  obferved,  two  firft 
perfons  plural,  diftinguiflied  by  inflexion ; 
the  one  including  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpeech  is  addrefled,  as  when  we  fay,  ^ive  are 
all  men;  the  other  excluding  him,  as  when 
an  Englifhman,  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman^ 
lays,  "we  Engli/k:nen  dofo  andfo.  This  in 
French  is  denoted  by  the  expreiSon,  nous 
autres. 

But,  befides  what  is  commonly  cxprefled 
by  inflexion  of  verbs,  the  Albinaquois  de- 
note in  that  way  the  fubjedt  of  the  a^on,  or 
the  noun  that  is  governed  by  the  verb, 
N  na 
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whether  it  be  noble  or  ignoble,  and  'alf6 
whether  it  be  in  the  accufative  or  the  abla- 
tivfe ;  fo  that  the  verb  is  truly  declined^  as 
well  as  the  noun,  and  agrees  with  the  noun 
it  governs,  much  in  the  fame  way  that 
noun  and  aJjedtive  agree  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  And  further,  they  exprefs  by  in- 
flexion a  diftindion  not  known  in  any  other 
language  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  whether 
the  fubjedt  of  the  adtion  be  a  definite  and 
particular  thing,  or  an  indefinite. 

But,  befidesall  this,  they  exprefs  by  inflec- 
tion of,  or  addition  to  the  termination,  the 
various  modes  of  the  adtion:  And  in  this 
way  they  create  derivative  verbs  almofl:  with- 
out number.  Thus,  they  have  not  only  fre- 
quentative verbs,  like  thofe  of  the  Latin,  and 
verbs  which  denote  that  the  adion  is  reflec- 
ted upon  the  ador,  fomething  like  the  Greek 
middle  verbs;  but  they  have  verbs  which 
denote  the  poflibHity  of  doing  or  fufFering 
the^adion,  in  place  of  whom  it  is  done, 
whether  in  my  own  place,  in  your  place,  or 
in  the  place  of  a  third  pcrfon ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  for  whofe  behoof,  &c.  And  fur- 
ther, by  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  they  ex- 
prefs whether  the  adion  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
great  adion,  or.  contrary  wife;  and  whether 
as  a  fad  or  doleful  onej  and,  laftly,  they  have 
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a  derivative  verb  which  expreflfes  the  nega- 
tion of  the  adion. 

By  this  variety  of  expreflion,  the  forms 
^of  their  verbs  become  almoft  infinite ;  fo 
that  Monf.  Roubaud  reckons,  that,  from  a 
fingle  prefent  of  a  verb,  there  may  be  feme 
hundreds  of  different  forms  derived,  and  -"^ 
many  more,  if  the  verb  be  noble ;  and  as  the 
different  forms  are  commonly  exprefled  by 
addition  of  fyllables,  this  makes  their  verb ' 
run  out;  into  a  prodigious  length  of  word. 
He  gave  me  for  example  the  verb  neteberdatij 
which  fignifies,  I  govern  fometndejinite  thing; 
and  he  fhowed  me  more  inflledions  and 
changes  of  that  verb  than  I  could  well  num- 
ber, befides  very  many  more  which  he  coula 
upon  recolleftion  add.  I  obferved,  that  in 
all  thofe  changes  the  two  fyllables  /^-i^r  al- 
ways remained  invariable,  and  they  were  the 
only  part  of  the  verb  that  did  fo;  from 
whence  I  was  apt  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
fyllables  denoted  the  action  of  the  verb  ab- 
folutely  and  fimply.  But  he  faidi  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  the  language,  and  that  te-- 
ber^  though  it  may  be  called  the  theme  or 
radical  verb,  had  no  fignification  at  all  by 
itfelf. 

N  n  3 
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He  allured  me  at  the  iame  time,  that  this 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  their  verbs  was  all 
according  to  the  exadeft  rule  and  (faideft  a« 
nalogy,  without  thofe  irregularities  and  ano* 
malies  to  be  obferved  even  in  our  learned 
languages.  And,  if  you  once  know  the  rules 
by  which  thofe  different  verbs  are  formed, 
you  may  form  as  many  of  them  as  you  have 
occafion  for  with  great  facility.  One  day, 
in  converfation  with  a  favage  of  his  mifBon, 
he  obferved  to  him  the  great  order  and  re- 
gularity of  his  language,  with  which  he 
feemed  to  be  much  furprifed,  as  a  thing  he 
had  never  before  attended  to,  He  faid,  the 
invention  of  a  language  appeared  to  him  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  wondered  who  had 
invented  his  language.  You  Europeans,  fays 
he,  have  much  more  wit  than  we;  but  has 
any  of  you  invented  a  language? 

The  women  among  them,  as  they  arc 
their  hiftorians,  who  preferve  the  memory 
of  their  families  and  genealogies,  fo  they 
may  be  alfo  called  the  keepers  or  prefervers 
of  their  language :  For  they  really  under- 
ftand  fo  much  of  the  grammatical  art,  that 
they  not  only  know  the  rules  of  fpeaking, 
but  can  render  a  reafon  for  them;  while  the 
men  are  contented  to  learn  from  them  th« 
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pradice,  without  troubling  themfelves  much 
about  the  reafon  for.it. 

Mr  Roubaud  obferved,  while  he  was  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  miflionaries  had  made 
confiderable  alterations  in  their  language, 
not  only  by  giving  them   new  names  for 
things,   but  by  introducing  new  forms  of 
fpeech;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  taught 
them  to  form  from  their  verbs  abftraft  fub- 
ftantives ;  that  is,  fubftantives  exprefling  the 
abftra£):  quality,  fuch  as  we  form  from  our 
adjedives,  as  from  good^  goodncfs^  and  the 
like.  And  he  fufpeds,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed in  like  manner  from  the  miflionaries  to 
form  verbal  nouns,  i.  e.  fubftantives  expref^ 
fing  the  adion  of  the  verb  abftradedly,  as 
from  curro^  cur/us ;  and  his  reafon  for  think- 
ing fo  is,  that  they  do  not  ufe  this  way  of 
fpeaking  in  converfation  among  themfelyes,   - 
but  only  with  the  miflionaries.     And  this, 
and  other  alterations  which  the  miflionaries 
have  introduced,  makes  the  language  they 
fpeak  with  one  another  fo  difi^erent  from 
what  they  fpeak  with  the  miffionaries,  that 
he  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  them 
f  onverfing  with  one  another. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the 
Nn4 
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•Albinaquois  I  am  difpofcd  to  conjedure,  that, 
in  ,the  progrefs  ot   language,  which  I  ima- 
gine has  been  verjr  long,  there  has  been  in- 
vented a  language  too  artificial,  fuch  as  this 
of  the  Albinaquois,  and  fuch  as  it  is  faid  the 
Armenian  language  is  *,  before  a  language 
of  complete  art  was  formed,  which  is  al- 
ways as  fimple  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  permit,     Firft,  there  was  a  language  al- 
together rude  and  barbarous,  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed;  then  was  formed  a  language  of 
art ;  but  by  very  flow  degrees,  as  we  have 
-alfo  feen.     Before  the  art  was  completed, 
there  was   an  intermediate  ftage  of  a  lan- 
guage, too  intricate  and  complex  in  its  ftruc- 
turc.    And  in  this  refped  I  imagine  the  in- 
vention of  language  refembles  the  invention 
of  machines.     At  firft    a  machine  is  con- 
trived  very    clumfy,    and    anfwering    very 
ill  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended;  then 
art  falls  to  work  with  it,  and  makes  it  bet- 
ter; but  focomplex,  ana  wlthfomany  fprings 
and  movements,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ufed. 
But  art  ftiil  proceeding,  and  obferving  the 
defeds  and  inconveniences,  at  laft  devifes  a 

♦  See  Dt  Smith  en  the  formation  of  languages,  p.  4  5a. 
vherc  ^e  fays,  that  the  Annenian  language  has  no  Icfs 
than  ten  cafes. 
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ray  of  fimplifying  the  machine,  and  ma- 
ing  it  perform  its  operations  with  as  few 
owers  and  movements  as  poffible:  And 
[lis  is  what  I  call  the  perfection  of  art.  To 
his  perfedion  the  language  of  the  Albina- 
[uois  is  not  yet  arrived ;  But  I  cannot  doubt, 
hat  if  the  Albinaquois  were  to  cultivate  arts 
nd  fciences  as  much  as  the  antient  Oreeks 
lid,  and  among  other  arts  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, they  would  come  at  laft  to  fimplify 
heir  language,  and  make  it  perhaps  as  per- 
fe£t  as  the  Greek. 

Before  I.conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefent  to  |he  reader  the 
progrefs  of  the  firft  operations  of  the  hu- 
man intelled,  I  mean  abftradkion  and  gene- 
ralization, as  deducible  from  the  progrefs 
of  language.  For,  as  I  have  ftbferved,  we 
can,  in  that  progrefs,  trace,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  And, 
mxkcfirjl  place,  the  individual  is  generalized, 
as  it  exiils  in  nature,  the  fubftance  with  its 
qualities,  the  action  with  its  circumftances. 
So  that,  at  firft,  there  will  be  no  abftradiion, 
except  of  the  moft  general  attributes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  time  and  place.  For,  without  fome 
previous  abftradion,  as  we  have  feen,  there 
pan  be  no  generalization}  and  the  perception 
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would  be  nothing  but  a  percqptioa  of  lenfe. 
Then   more  qoalides  would  be  abftradcd 
from  the  fubflance,  more  circumftanccs  firom 
the  adion  ;   and  the  idea  would  then  coo- 
iift  of  the  fubfiancey  and  its  principal   qua- 
lities, thofe,  at  leaft,  which  attra£led  the  at- 
tention of  the  obferver  moft ;  and  of  the 
a^on  and  its  principal  circumftanccs.   The 
idea  of  a  Bear^  for  example,  would  be  taken 
oflF  only  with  the  qualities  of  fize,  firength, 
or  fiercenels;   and  the  idea  of  the  adion  of 
beatings  with  the  circumftanccs  of  violent, 
or  gentle,  with  or  without  efiiiGon  of'  blood. 
The  next  ftep,  in  this  progrefs  of  the  mind, 
is  to  diveft  the  fubftance  altogether  of  its 
qualities,  the  aftion  of  its  circumftanccs; 
and  fo  form  a  feparate  idea  of  each.     And 
thus  far  the  Hurons  have  gone.     For  they 
have  generalized  many  fubftances  by  them- 
felves  ;  and  they  have  begun  to  generalize 
anions  in  the  fame  manner.      The  next 
idea  would  be  farther  removed  from  the  in- 
dividual, and  more  the  operation  of  the  in- 
telled:    For  it  would  reprefent  fomething 
that  does  not  exift  in  nature,  but  is  intirely 
the  creature  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  idea 
of  a  genus,  fuch  as  that  of  animal  or  vegeta* 
ble*    And  here  too  the  Huron  has  begun  tq 
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makefomeprogrefs:  For  tho'  behave  not 
come  fo  far  as  the  ^dcas  I  h^ve  mentioned,  yet 
he  has  formed  the  notion  of  a  quadruped  of 
thcforefl  and  of  a  tame  quadruped^  And  here 
ends  the  progrefs  of  the  Huron ;  fo  that  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  mind  we  muft  trace  in 
o^her  languages  more  perfpd:.  And  from  thefe 
^ye  difcover,  that  the  next  ftep  of  abftradlioa 
and  generalization  is  the  idea  of  qualities  ftiU 
inherent 'in  fome  fubftance,  but  not  in  any 
particular  or  definite  fpecies  of  fubftance,  but 
in  fubftance  in  general.  And  this  idea  is  ex- 
prefledby  a  part  of  fpeech  well  known  by  the 
n^me  of  adjedive,  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Huroti,  nor  in  any  other  barbarous 
language,  that  I  know.  The  next  ftep 
we  can  alfo  trace  by  the  means  of  language, 
and  it  was  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quality 
abftrafted  from  every  fubftance,  definite  or 
indefinite.  This  idea  is  expreffed  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  an  abftradt  noun,  de-» 
noting  the  quality  in  abftraBo^  not  in  con* 
creto^  as  it  is  denoted  by  the  adjedive.  Of 
this  VmAzxc  t\^t nowm goodnefsyjujlice^  bra-^ 
n)ery  and  the  like.  And  that  fuch  was  the 
jaext  ftep,  in  order  of  time,  is  evident  from 
iJiis,  that,  in  our  language,  in  Greek,  an4 
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Latin,  and,  I  believe,  every  language,  the 
nouns  ofthis  kind  are  all  derived  from  thecor- 
refponding  adjedives;  whereas,  if  the  order 
of  things  had  been  followed,  and  not  the 
progrefsof  our  minds,  the  etymology  would 
have  been  juft  the  reverfe :  For  the  abftraded 
'  quality  is  undoubtedly  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  quality  joined  with  any  fub- 
flance.  And,  accordingly,  by  philofophi- 
cal  etymology,  as  I  (hall  fliew  in  another 
part  of  my  work,  juft  is  to  be  confidered 
as  derived  from  jujlice^  not  juftice  from 

The  next  ftep,  I  imagine,  would  naturally 
be,  to  form  feparate  ideas  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
adlion — of  the  perfons  adling — whether 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon— the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  with 
rcfpc<a  to  the  adlion — ^and,  Iq/ilyy  whether 
the  adiion  was  fufFered,  or  done.  By  fuch 
abftra&ions  and  generalizations,  were  pro- 
duced adverbs,  conjugations  of  verbs,  ten- 
fes,  moods,  and  voices. 

The  laft  part  of  this  progrefs,  that  ap- 
pears from  the  (Irudure  of  language,  is 
the  formation  of  ideas  of  the  connedlions 
aAd  dependencies  of  things  upon  one  ano- 
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ther,  and  their  relation  to  one  another  in  tc- 
fpeft  of  time,  place,  Ikuation,  caufe  and  ef- 
fe£t,  and  the  like.  From  thefe  ideas  arife 
the  declcnfion  and  cafes  of  nouns,  and  thofc 
parts  of  fpeech  we  call  prepofitions  and  con- 
jundions.  It  is  by  fuch  words  that  the  fyn- 
tax  of  language  is  chiefly  formed ;  and  as  fyh- 
tax  is  the  laft  thing  perfeded  in  language, 
it  from  thence  appears,  that  thofe  abftra<3: 
ideas  of  relations  are  among  the  laft  formed 
by  the  human  mind. 

The  progrefs,  by  thefe  fteps,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  has  been  very  flow;  for  which  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account,  from  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  of  the  nature  of  abftradtion.  For, 
being  immerfed,  as  we  have  fhewn,  in 
matter  and  fenfe,  at  our  firft  entrance  into 
this  life,  and  perceiving  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  bodily  organs ;  when  we  come  to 
think  in  this  new  way,,  and  which  may  be 
called  unnatural,  as  it  feparates  what  is  in 
nature  united,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  go 
on  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  abftrading 
very  little  at  firft,  then  more;  and  ftill  go- 
ing on  from  abftra£tion  to  abftracfliony 
till  at  laft  we  arrive  at  the  ideas  of 
higheft  abftraftioD,  which  arc  of  all  others 
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the  fimplefty  and  in  the  order  of  nature  firft^ 
but  laft  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions^ 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  very  fmall 
part  of  mankind  are  able  to  afcend  fo  high, 
when  we  confider  how  far  thofe  univerials 
are  removed  from  our  original  perceptions. 
Thus  it  appears,  that,  from  the  ftudy 
of  language,  if  it  be  properly  conduced,  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is  beft  learned, 
efpecially  in  the  firft  fteps  of  its  progrefs,  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be  any 
other  record  than  what  is  preferved  in  lan- 
guage. 


CHAP.        XL 

Several  ^ejiions  concemitig  the  frji  Lan- 
guages.— What  Words  of  them  ivere  frft 
invented^  or  'what  Names  of  Things. — 
Whether  they  have  any  Radical  Words. — 
Whether  there  be  only  one  primitive  Lan^ 
guage. 

IT  may  be  alked  concerning  thofe  pri- 
mitive languages.  What  words  in  them 
were  firft  invented?    My  aufwer  is,  That 
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if  by  words  are  meant  what  are  commonly 
called  parts  of  fpeechy  no  words  at  all  were 
firft  invented  ;  but  the  firft  articulate  founds- 
that  were  formed  denoted  whole  fentences  ; 
and  thofe  fentences  expreffed  fome  ap- 
petite, defire,  or  inclination^  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  com- 
mon bufinefs  which  I  fuppofe  muft  have 
been  carrying  on  by  a  herd  of  favages, 
before  language  was  invented.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  before  names  were  invent- 
ed *.     For  that  the  firft  articulate  cries  ex- 

♦  And  now  I  wiJl  give  the  explication  I  promifed  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  Horace. 

«*  Donee  verba  quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarcnt, 

««  Nonunaque  invenere."— 
Where  Horace  makes  k  diftindtion  betwixt  verba  and 
nominay  which  has  not  been  explained  hj  any  commen- 
tator, that  I  know;  but  which,  if  rightly  under- 
ftood,  agrees  perfedlly  with  my  fyftem;  for  by  verba  he 
means,  as  I  underfland  him,  thofe  articulate  founds  ex- 
preffing  only  appetites  and  defires;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  by  the  defcriptlon  he 
has  given  of  them, — quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent :  Im- 
porting, that  the  firft  words  marked  the  inarticulate  cries 
formerly  ufed,  which  I  underftandto  be  meant  by  voces, 
and  by  confequence  the  inclinations  and  feehngs  of  the 
mind  exprefTed  by  thofe  cries,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  vfovdfenfus :  For  that  word  in  Latia 
does  not  denote  ideas,  or  the  operations  of  the  intelled, 
but  the  movements  of  that  part  of  our  mind  which  is 
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prefled  the  names  of  things,  I  can  no  more 
believe  than  that  the  neighing  of  a  horfe, 
or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  a  name  for  any 
thing. 

If  it  be  further  afked.  What  names  were 
firft  invented  ?  My  anfwer  is.  The  names 
of  the  objedls  that  they  were  moft  convcr- 
fant  with,  and  had  moft  frequent  occafion 
to  name.  Thus  we  fee  the  Hurons  firft  gave 

the  feat  of  defire  and  inclination,  and  is  called  by  the 
Greek  philofophers  the  OreGic^  [rt  d^f«r<x«f).  So  it  is 
ufed  by  Cicero,  lib,  3.  de  oratore  cap.  2  5.;  where  he  fpeaks 
of  Xhtfenfus  et  dolor eSy  quos  hahet  oratio.  And  every  where 
in  his  writings,  fo  far  as  I  ohkry tf  fen/us  animiy  or  ftn-^ 
fus  fimply,  denote  always  the  affe<flions,  inclinations, 
or  what  we  commonly  call  the  feelings  cf  the  mind. 
And  it  was  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  by  a  very  natural  meu* 
phor,  from  the  fenfes  of  the  body,  which  are  denoted 
by  fenftis  in  its  proper  fignification;  as  Quintilian  has 
obfcrvcd,  lib.  8.  cap,  5.  initio.  It  is  true,  that  Quintili- 
an, in  this  pafTagc,  tells  us,  that  tlie  ufe  of  the  word, 
in  his  time,  was  extended  to  fignify  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind— 3/?^  confuetudo  jam  te?mity  ut  nient:  concept  a 
fenfus  vGcareinus.  But  this  ufe  of  the  word  certainly 
did  not  obtain  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  nor,  I  prcfucc, 
when  Horace  wrote,  which  could  not  be  long  after  Ci- 
cero's death.  If  the  words  be  unJerftood  in  this  fenfe, 
(and  I  do  not  fee  in  what  other  they  can  be  under- 
ftood),  Horace  very  properly  places  the  verba  firft,  as 
being  undoubtedly  firft  invented ;  and  then  the  nwJn::^ 
which  came  next  in  ord^r,  and  which  certainly  fig- 
nify the  names  of  things,  not  whole  fentcnccs  erprcf- 
fing  fome  dcfirc  or  volition. 
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fuimes  to  trees,  and  to  thofe  animals  that 
they  hunted  or  tamed. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjefture  of  the  au- 
thor before  quoted  *,  and  I  think  a  very 
probable  one,  that  the  firft  names  of  objedts 
were  proper  names  denoting  the  individual; 
but  afterwards,  by  being  applied  to  objeds 
of  the  fame  kind,  on  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  they  became  general  names  of 
the  fpecies.  For  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  with  which  language  alway$ 
keeps  pace,  is  from  individuals  to  generals; 
and  therefore,  as  individuals  muft  necefla- 
rily  have  been  firft  known,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  firft  named. 

The  radical  words  in  a  formed  language 
may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  the  firft 
words  of  the  language,  and  accordingly  are 
called  primitives.  But  fuch  words  are  tar 
from  being  the  firft  invented  words :  For 
the  barbarous  languages  having  no  compo- 
lition  or  derivation,  can  have  no  roots;  but 
they  belong  only  to  artificial  languages,  and 
are  the  invention  of  the  grammatical  art,  to 
snake  the  words  of  a  language  conned:  and 

•  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  language,  in  the  b^- 
pnning. 

Vol  I,  O  o 
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bang  together,  and  to  fave  the  too  great 
sxiulti{  lication  of  them,  as  (hall  be  after- 
wards (hewn.  And,  in  general,  it  is  in  vain 
to  feek  for  any  thing  like  art  in  the  truly 
primitive  languages;  which  being  produced 
by  the  neceffities  of  life,  and  ufed  only  to 
ierve  the  purpofe  of  thofe  neceffities,  had  at 
firft  no  rule  or  analogy  of  any  kind :  So 
that,  whatever  we  find  like  art  or  regularity 
in  them,  we  are  fure  is  an  improvement  of 
the  original  jargon. 

There  is  another  queflion  ccmceming  Ian- 
guage  that  has  been  much  agitated,  name- 
ly. Which  is  the  truly  primitive  language 
from  whence  all  the  others  are  derived? 
Bnt  firft  I  think  it  ought  to  be  determined, 
whether  there  be  any  one  primitive  lan- 
guage. Upon  the  fuppofition  indeed,  that 
language  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
man,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  c* 
vident,  that  this  revealed  language  is  the  on- 
ly primitive  one,  and  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  only  dialedls  of  it, 
more  or  lefs  pure.  And  then  the  queftioo 
will  be.  Whether  that  firft  language  is  yet 
extant?  or,  if  it  be  loft,  What  language  now 
remaining  comes  the  neareft  to  it?  But, 
on  the  other  hand|  fuppofing  language.to  be 
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the  invention  of  man,  (and  it  is  upon  that  fup- 
pofition  I  proceed),  i  fee  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  was  invented  only  by  one  nation, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  earth;  and  that  all  the 
many  different  languages  fpokenin  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  new  world 
that  we  have  now  difcovered  in  the  South 
fca,  are  derived  all  from  this  common  parent. 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  all  along  fpoken, 
not  of  one  primitive  language,  but  of  pri-^ 
mitive  languages  in  general.     At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that 
every  nation  has  invented  the  language  it 
ufes  :     On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  fo  didicult  an  art  as  language  has  not 
been    the    invention    of    many     nations; 
but  having  been  once  invented,  and  being 
by  its  nature  of  long  duration,  as  well  as 
eafy  communication,  it  has   been  propaga- 
ted to  countries  very  diftant  from  thofe  where 
jt  was  firfl  invented.     But  the  duration  and 
propagation  of  language  is  a  curious  fub« 
jeGtj  which  deferves  to  be  confidered  and 
explained  at  fome  length ;    after  which,  we 
{hall  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  one 
language  could  be  fpread  all  oyer  the  face 
of  the  earth, 

Ooa 
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CHAP.        XH. 

Of  the  Duration  of  Language^  and  the  Fa- 
cility  of  its  Propagation. — Of  the  CeliiCj 
and  the  great  Extent  of  Country  ever 
^uhich  it  isfpread.—4}f  the  Teutonic^  and 
its  Propagation.^^f  the  Greek  and  Ijh- 
tin^  and  their  Connection  'unth  theTcuto^ 
nic. — That  the  Latin  is  the  fame  Lan^ 
guage  with  the  antient  Pelajgic;  and  of 
the  Affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  and  Be* 
brrw; — aljo  befwixt  the  Latin  and  He^ 
trufcan. 


AS  language  is  among  the  firft  arts  in- 
vented by  men,  io  it  is  among  the 
laft  that  are  loft.  It  cannot  be  totally  and  \t 
once  loft,  except  by  the  total  deftrudion  of 
the  nation,  either  by  fome  natural  calamity, 
like  that  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  finking,  as  it 
is  (aid,  into  the  fea,  or  by  the  extirpation  of 
war.  In  this  laft  way  the  Celtic  language 
was  loft  in  England,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Saxons,  and  was  prefcrved  only  in  the 
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mountains  of  Wales,  which  were  not  con- 
quered by  them.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  moft 
other  conquefts,  the  language  of  a  country 
has  not  been  totally  loft,  but  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  out  of  that  mixture 
a  corrupt  language  produced.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  na- 
tions. In  Italy,  for  example,  the  language 
that  took  place  after  it  was  fubdued  by  ihe 
Lombards,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
language  of  that  people,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent  Italian.  In  France,  after  the  conqueft 
of  the  Franks,  the  Language  was  mixed  of 
Latin^  of  Tudefque,  or  Teutonic,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
what  ftill  remained  of  the  antient  language 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  Celtic;  and  of  thofe 
three  languages  the  modern  French  is  com- 
pofed  *,  but  principally  of  Latin. 

But  it  has  fometimes  happened,  that  the 
conquered  retained  their  language  entire, 
and  that  even  the  conquerors  adopted  it. 
This  was  the  cafe  when  the  conquered  na- 
tion was  much  more  numerous  than  the 

•  SeeMon/.  Bullsfs  preface  to  his  Celtic  Diaionary, 

O  o  3 
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conquerors.     For  example,  when  the  Nor- 
mans conquered  England ;   as  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons,  extirpate  the  people,  and 
as  they  were  but  a  fmall  number,  compa« 
red  with   the  body  of  the  Englifh  nation^ 
Englifh  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
country,  notwithftanding  that  the  Norman 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  , 
law,  and  that  the  Normans,  for  many  years 
after  the  conqueft,  were  pofleffed  of  all  the 
great  baronies,  and  held  all  the  offices  of 
dignity  and  truft  in  the  kingdom ;  yet,  un- 
der all  thde  difadvantages,  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage ftood  its  ground,  and  at  laft  prevail- 
ed over  the  Norman,   and  came  to  be  the 
general  language  of  the  country.     In   like 
manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Tar- 
tars, tho'  they  have  conquered  China  thrice, 
and  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
in  poffeflion  of  it,  have  not  eftabliflbed  their 
language  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,   the 
Chinefe  is  not  only  the  language  of  the 
country,  but   even  of  the  court,   and  of  all 
kinds  of  public  bufmefs.      The  Romans 
likewifei  when  they  conquered.  Greece,  did 
not  make  their  language  triumph  there  as 
well  as  their  arms  ;  not  only  for  the  reafon 
I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the  Imalluefs  of  their 
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oumbers,  but  for  another  reafon,  asl  imaglncy 
namely,  the  greater  excellency  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  made  it  in  time  prevail  even 
aircr  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This 
happened  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was 
cemoved  toConfiantinople:  For,  though  La-^* 
tin  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  at  Conftantinople,  and  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after,  down  to  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian  the  Emperor,  who  compiled  a  great 
body  of  law  in  that  language,  which  is  the 
Roman  law  that  we  u(e  at  this  day;  yet  the 
Greek  at  laft  prevailed,  mlbmuch  that,  with- 
ia  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  after  Juftiniauy 
they  were  obliged  to  tranflate  his  coUedioa 
into  Greek  *.  And  when  Conftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Latin  was  as  much 
loft  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  as  the  Greek 
was  in  the  Weft. 

Fop  the^  reafon  laft  mentioned,  the  very 
teverfe  has  happened  infome  inftances,  (fuch 
is  the  variety  of  human  affairs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  language,  as  well  as   in  every  thing 

♦  This  tranflation  is  what  i«  caHed  the  Bafilka%  and 
has  b«en  much  ufed  hjCuJatiuf^  2nd  other  Icarneci  law- 
yers, ia  cjq^lftiamg  andcorreding  Juftiaian'>coJlcc- 
tioxi* 

O  o  4 
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elfe) ;  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors^ 
though  few  in  number,  has  become  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  conquered  nation.  ThuSf 
when  the  Incas  of  Peru  conquered  the  feveral 
provinces  of  that  country,  they  introduoed» 
with  their  other  ;arts^  their  language,  which 
the  people  learned,  indeadof  the  barbarous 
jargon  that  they  fpoke  before  *;  and  the 
fame,  1  am  perfuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Greece  when  they 
were  conquered,  or  rather  tamed  and  civili- 
zed, by  the  Pelafgi. — But  of  this  I  will 
fpeak  more  hereafter.  The  Romans  too 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  univer- 
fal  through  the  whole  orbis  Romanus\  and, 
in  fome  of  the  provinces,  particularly  in 
Gaul,  they  did  make  the  Latin  the  prevail- 
ing language.  But  flill  the  Celtic  continu- 
ed to  be  fpoken,  at  leaft  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people :  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  the  French 
has  at  this  day  fome  Celtic  in  its  compofi- 
tion. 

And  not  only  is  language  the   '  ^ngeft  li- 
ved of  all  the  arts  of  men,  but  it  may  befaid 

•  CarciUf/o  dela  Vega^^  Royal  Commentaries  of  Pcro, 
lih.  7.  c.  I./.  24^. ;  c.  3./.  253.  etfeqti. 
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to  live  even  after  ita  death:  For  by  the 
writing-art  languages  have  been  preferved 
many  hundred  years  after  they  ceafed  to  be 
living.  In  this  way  the  learned  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin  continue  ilill  to  be  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  fcholar;  and 
the  Hebrevir,  which  has  ceafed  to  be  fpokea 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  (for  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  genuine  Hebrew  was  loft  a- 
mong  the  Jews  as  a  living  language;  during 
the  Babylonifh  captivity),  is  ftill  to  be  un- 
derftood.  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary, fome  languages,  even  without  literary 
monuments,  have  been  preferved  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  fpoken,  long  after 
they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken.  This  happens  by 
the  names  of  places ;  for  in  this  way  the 
Celtic  is  preferved,  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  without  any  written  monuments: 
And  indeed  there  are  vecy  few  fuch  monu- 
ments of  that  language  to  be  found  any 
where.  As  language  therefore  is  the  moft 
lafting  of  all  the  memorials  of  iren ;  fo,  of 
language  itfelf,  the  names  of  places  are  what 
laft  the  longeft. 

Another  obiervation  that  I  will  here  make 
concerning  language  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
moft  permanent  and  durable,  but  it  is  one  of 
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thofe  arts  which  men  eafily  carry  about  with 
them,  and  perhaps  is  that  of  all  others  which 
is  the  moft  eafily  communicated,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  fpeab- 
ing  any  other  language ;  for  to  a  mute  (a- 
vage  it  would,  I  believe^  be  of  very  diffi- 
cult communication.  It  is  by  this  proper- 
ty of  language  that  the  fame  languages  have 
been  propagated  to  fo  many  parts  of  this 
earth :  For  where-ever  the  people  who  fpoke 
them  went,  there  alfo  the  language  would 
go.  Now,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
the  migrations  of  nations,  or  of  coloniea  from 
them,  were  very  frequent,  it  happened  in 
that  way  that  languages  were  very  far 
fpread  :  So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  every  country  has  not  invent- 
ed a  language  for  itfelf ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  greateft  reafon,  as  I  have 
faid,  to  believe,  that  language  has  been  the 
invention  but  of  few  countries,  and  that  feom 
thofe  countries  it  has  been  propagated  to 
many  others.  It  is  of  this  propagation  of 
language  that  I  am  now  to  fpeak;  and  I 
will  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Celts, 
who  certainly,  if  not  the  moft  antient,  were 
among  the  mod  antieat  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  Cekic,*  if  I  can  believe  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  of  it,  is  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
places  fo  remote  from  one  another,  as  (hews, 
that  there  muft  have  been  a  moft  extraordi- 
'  nary  intercourfe  and  communication  among 
men  in  antient  times.  The  French  Jefuit 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  I  got  my  in* 
formation  concerning  the  language  of  the 
Albinaquois,  told  me  as  a  fad  which  he  hira- 
felf  could  atteft,  that  one  of  his  miflion  ha- 
ving loft  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  i^roljed 
into  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  (laid  long ' 
enough  there  to  learn  the  language  of  that 
people ;  after  which  he  came  back  again  tfo 
his  countrymen;  and  happening  one  day  to 
go  aboard  a  French  (hip  at  Quebec,  he  fouod 
there  among  the  failors  a  Bajque^  that  is,  a 
native  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains  on  the  fide  of  France9 
whom,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  he  underftood  very  well,  and  the 
Bafque  likewife  underftood  him,  fo  that  they 
converfed  together.  Now  the  language  that 
the  Baiques  fpeak  is  undoubtedly  a  dialedt 
of  the  Celtic  *;   and  it  is  now  difcovered, 

•  This  is  a  f^id  difpated   by  fome ;   and  there  is  a 
Spantih  di^ionarj  and  graoiinar  q£  the  BUcaym  Ian- 
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that  the  Eiquimaux  language  is  the  fame 
which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. So  it  appears^  that  the  Celtic  was  not 
only  the  antient  language  of  France,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 

America. 

And  further,  with  refpefl:  to  this  language, 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  the 

highlands  of  Scotland,  who  was  fome  years 

guage»  which  is  a  diale6t  of  the  Bafque  fpokea  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Pyrennees :  And  from  this  grammar 
and  didionaiy  it  appears,  as  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  na 
coimedion  betwixt  it  and  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  fpo- 
ken in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  the 
Gaelic  or  Erfe,  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  a  Welch  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams, who  was  fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Bafques, 
fays,  that,  at  firft,  indeed  he  did  not  underfbmd  their 
language ;  but,  when  he  had  been  fome  time  among 
diem,  he  difcovered  that  the  difference  betwixt  it  and 
the  Wdch  was  in  the  pronunciation,  more  than  in  the 
words ;  fo  that  he  came  fopn  to  underfbmd  them,  and 
they  him.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  if  he  had  on- 
ly feen  the  words  in  a  grammar  or  didionary,  written 
in  the  letters  to  be  founded  after  the  Spanifh  fafhion,  ' 
he  would  hardly  have  difcovered  any  affinity,  Befides 
this»  there  is  a  carious  fadt,  related  by  Lhoyd  in  hb 
ArchsBologia,  that  the  names  lor  numbers,  in  the  Bif- 
cayan  language,  are  the  names  of  the  fingers  in  Welclu 
So  that  the  name  of  xht  thumb  ftands  for  Mr/;  the  name 
oixhtfirefinger,  for  Muv,  &c« 
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in  Florida  in  a  public  charader,  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  there  has  a  great  af- 
finity with  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  which 
18  (poken  in  thofe  highland^;  and  particu* 
larly,  that  their  form  of  falutation,  by  which 
thev  afk  you.  Are  you  nvellt  is  the  very 
feme** 


*  It  feems  very  extroardinarj  how  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage (hould  have  found  its  way  from  Europe,  or  the 
north-mod  part  of  America,  to  a  country  fo  very  re- 
mote as  Florida,  through  fo  many  nations,  who,  as  fiur 
as  we  know,  fpeak  languages  altogether  different.  But 
there  is  a  fa  A  related  by  one  Herbert^  a  Welchman,  that 
will  account  for  it.  This  Herbert  was  a  great  traveller 
in  the  lad  century,  and  has  publiflied  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  he  has  taken  occafion  to  relate,  that  a  dispute 
Jiaving  happened  about  the  iucceflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  party  that  was 
worded,  with  their  prince  at  their  head,  imbarked,  and 
went  in  fearch  of  a  country  where  they  might  live 
quietly;  and  having direfted  their  courfe  weflwurd,  af- 
ter a  long  navigation,  they  landed  fomewhcre  m  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  a  fettlement  there.  After 
which  a  part  of  them  having  returned  to  Wales,  came 
back  again  with  more  Ihips,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  This,  our 
author  fays,  is  recorded  by  feveral  Welih  hidorians; 
and  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fadt  that  cannot  be  contelted. 
And  indeed  the  truth  of  it  is  ftrongly  fupported  by 
the  affinity  which  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  ob^ 
ferved  betwixt  th(;  language  of  Florida  and  the  Celtic, 
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Thofe  who  would  defire  to  know  more 
of  this  very  antient  language,  and  of  the 
many  languages  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  may  confult  M.  Bulkt^s  me- 

of  which  the  WcUh  is  a  diale^:  For  it  would  appear, 
that  this  coldny  of  Welfh,  after  having  in  vain  tried 
to  fupport  themfelves  againd  the  natives,  hai^iK  nmeil 
and  incorporated  themfelves  with  thetn,  and  at  tail 
been  totally  loft  in  them.  There  arc  other  proofs  of 
the  fadt  alledged  by  our  author,  fuch  as  the  names  of 
capes  and  promontories  in  Florida,  and  of  beafts  and 
birds,  which  he  affirms  to  be  Welfh.  And  a  further 
proof  of  fome  European  nation  havitig  made  a  fcttle- 
ment  in  Florida  many  years  ago,  is  a  fad  that  1  have 
from  information  whicli  I  think  I  can  trull  to,  that 
there  are  regular  rows  of  trees  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
try,  carried  on  in  ftraight  lines  for  a  great  way.  Sec 
Kalm's  travels,  w/.  3.  /.  121.^/  feqq,  from  whence  it 
appears  that  there  are  marks  of  culture  by  the  plow  in 
North  America,  and  ftone  pillars  ftill  to  be  fcen. 

All  this,  I  know,  will  appear  incredible  to  thof<;^ 
who  are  prepofTcfTed  with  the  opinion,  that  Colum- 
bus and  Americus  Vefpucius  were  the  firft  difcoverers 
of  America  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  But  the  fad  truly  is, 
that,  before  this  difcovcry  by  the  Welfh,  America  had 
been  found  out  by  fome  Norwegians  from  Greenland; 
For  the  Norwegians  having  made  a  fettlement  in  Green- 
land in  the  end  ol  the  tenth  century,  fome  adventurers 
from  thence,  in  the  beginning  of  thcelevci^Ji,  difcover- 
ed  North  America,  and  made  a  fettlement  lome where, 
as  it  is  conjeaured,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
Laurence;  where  having  found  the  vine  growing,  they 
Srom  thence  called  the  country  WinknJ.    This  is  x^ 
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moirs  of  the  Celtic  language,  publi(hed  ia 
French,  in  three  volumes  in  folio,  at  Be/an-' 
'  fofij  in  1759. 

The  Teutonic  alfo  is  a  language  very  far 
fpread.  It  is  at  prefent  the  language  of  all 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nv)r- 
way,  and  Iceland;  and  the  Englifti  is  a  dia- 
led!; of  it.  The  parent  of  this  language  is  the 
Gothic;  of  which,  befides  fome  infcriptions, 
there  is  only  extant  a  tranflation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  preferved  in  the  univerfiiy  of  Up- 
fal  in  Sweden,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  e- 
piftle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  But  we  know 
it  was  once  the  language,  not  only  of  the 
Goths,  but  of  the  Vandals,  the  Lombard^ 
and  the  Jepidae:  For  Procopius,  a  con- 
temporary hillorian,  tells  us,  that  all  thofe 
nations  fpoke  the  fame  language  *.     Now> 

corded  in  the  annals  of  Iceland,  which  was  firft  peopled- 
•  from  Norway,  and  from  whence  the  colony  came  that 
made  the  fettlement  in  Greenland.  See  a  Htftory  if 
Denmark^  publiflied  by  one  Mallet^  in  French,  in  1765, 
In  ihort,  it  appears  from  the  whole  hiilory  of  mankind, 
that  wonderful  migrations  of  people  have  happened  ia 
different  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  that  means  lan- 
guages have  been  propagated  to  countries  very  remote 
from  thofe  where  they  were  firft  fpokeiL 

**  See  Procop.  de  hello  Vandalscojih.  1.  cap.  3.;  aod/riilf.. 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  ProcophMb 
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as  the  Goths,  and,  in  general,  all  the  conquc^ 
rors  of  the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the 
antient  Scythiaand  Sarmatia,  that  is,  the 
north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and  north-weft  of 
Afia,  comprehending  all  the  country  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tartary^  and  a  con- 
(iderable  part  of  Mufcovy  and  Siberia,  it  is 
evident,  that,  fome  time  or  another,  the  Go- 
thic muft  have  been  the  language  of  all  that 
great  tra£t  of  country.      And  accordingly 
there  are  dill  remains  of  it  there  to  be  found* 
For  there  is  fo  great  a  relemblance  betwixt  . 
the  language  prefently  fpoken  in  Perlia  * 
and  the  Teutonic,  that  it  is  impoffible  ii  can 
be  accidental.     And  Bufbequius  the  Ger- 
man, who  in  the  fixteenth  century  was  fcnt 
ambaflador  by  the  Emperor  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  relates  t>  that  he  there  converled  with 
two  men  from  Crim-Tartary,  and  found, 
that  the  language  there  had  a  great  affinity 
with  the  German.     For  proof  of  which,  he 
has  given  us  their  names  of  numbers,  which 

•  That  country  is  at  prcfcnt  inhabited  by  a  Tartar 
nation ;  and  fuch  were  the  Parthians,  who  poiTcfled  them- 
felves  of  it  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     See  HcrodiarCs  Hijlory. 
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are  jplainly  Teutonic;  and  alfo  feveral  other 
words,  out  of  many  more,  that  he  heard, 
Mrhich  any  man  who  knows  Englifh  may 
underftand.  And  not  only  have  they  thofe 
Veftiges  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  eaft;  but  their  charaders,  I 
mean  the  Runic  letters,  are  to  be  found  there., 
For  Strahlemberg,  the  Swediih  officer,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  Siberia  ana  Tar- 
tary,  relates,  that  he  found  Runic  infcrip- 
tions  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary.  * 

♦  See  Mallet's  Hiftory  of  l)enmark,  book  i.  cap.  I3# 

P-  34J- 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  fwanns  of  people,  whfch 
at  different  times  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
names  oiCothsJiyigothstOftragoihs^Vandab,  AUands^  Lombards  ^ 
and  JepidaCi  came  originally  from  the  north,  and  were  nor- 
thern nations;  for  the  faft  is,  that  they  all  came  from  the 
eaft,  which  is  the  true  officina  gentium,  not  the  north ;  and 
were  but  one  nation,  divided  into  different  tribes,  and 
diftinguifticd  by  different  names.  For  they  were  all  origi- 
nally Goths  or  Getes,  two  names  for  the  fame  people,  as 
is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  antient  authors,  col- 
le&ed  by  a  very  learned  writer,  Rohert  Sheringham,  de  An^ 
glorumgcntlsorigineycup,  g.p*  179.  rfw/,  10./.  189.;  where 
Jic  likewife  (hews,  that  the  Cothi  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  Scythae;  the  former  being  the  name  which  the 
people  gave  thcmfelves,  the  latter  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  them;  and  which  was  the  only  name  by 
which  they  were  known  in  antient  times,  before  they  broke 

Vol  I.  P  p 
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If  it  could  be  further  proved,  that  the 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Go- 
thic,   were  originally  the  fame  language, 

into  the  Roman  empire.  Now,  that  the  Goths  came  from 
the  en  ft,  ^nd  particularly  from  the  Palus  Maeoti.s>  and  ad- 
joining countries,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  mona- 
^ments  of  them  ftill  to  be  found  there,  fuch  as  their  lan- 
guage and  characters,  but  from  what  Grotius,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Procopius,  relates  of  one  Jofaphat  Barbaras,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  lived  in  thofe  countries; 
and  reported,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Paks 
Maecthj  there  was  a  people,  who  called  themfelves  Goihr, 
and  their  country  Cothia,     And  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his 
Canon.  I/agog,  lib,  3./.  138.  afiirms,  that  there  were  people 
calling  themfelves  Goths,   who  lived    in   the  territory 
of  Praecop  in  Crim-Tartary,  and  ^ifed  the  Gothic  letters 
invented  by  Wulphila  the  Gothic  bi(hop.     It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  greatcft  part  of  the  prefent  inhabi- 
tants-of  Europe  came  from  the  Tauric  Cherfoncfc,  and 
other  countries  about  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeoth.    A- 
mong  the  lafl  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire  were  the 
Hunns,   who,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us,  lib. 
31.  cap.  2.  came  likewifc  from  beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
They,  after  ravaging  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  fettled 
at  laft  in  Hungary;  and  are  now  called  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  Hungarians  \  but  they  call  themfelves 
Majars.     What  this  name  meant  no  body  knew  till  late- 
ly, that  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  in  that  traft  of  country 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Black  fca  and  the  Cafpian,  a  peo- 
ple who  call  themfelves  by  that  name.     This  fad  I  have 
from  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,   who    has  been 
much  abread,  and  of  whofe  accuracy  as  well  as  veracity 
nobody,  who  knows  him,  ca©  have  any  doubu 
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which  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bullet  above 
mentioned,  it  would,  I  think,  eftablifh  this 
propolition.  That  there  was  but  one  language 
antiently  fpoken  all  over  the  north,  north- 
caft,  and  weft  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
and  weftern  parts  of  Afia.     Now,  I  fliould 
think  it  might  be  difcovered,  with  pretty 
great  certainty,  whether  there  was  any  affi- 
nity betwixt  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  by 
comparing  the  moft  antient  remains  of  the 
Celtic,  which  I  believe  the  poems  of  Offiaa 
are,  with  the  moft  antient  remains  of  the 
Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Edda,  and  other  old 
Icelandifh  poems,  and  with,  what  is  ftill  more 
antient,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic,   ,  This 
would  be  a  very  fine  field  of  criticiftn,  by 
which  1  think  a  great  difcovery  might  be 
madei  riot  only  in  the  matter  of  language, 
but  yith  refped  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind: 
For,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  languages  were  originally  the  fame, 
it  would  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  two  races 
of  people  were  likewife  the  fame  originally  % 

*  Since  the  firft  cdition[of  this  volume  was  publifhed,  I 
Bdvc  feen  a  pamphlet  j  written,  as  I  am  infonned,  by  Major 
Vailency,  the  fame  who  has  publifhed  a  grammar  of 
that  diukftof  the  Celtic  fpoken  ia  Irelaad.  In  thispamj 

Pp3 
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.  That  Greece  was  inhabited  in  very  anttent 
times  by  a  race  of  people  that 'came  from 
the  eaft,  and  particularly  from  Afia,  is  a 
fadt  that  I  think  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Pclagi,  who,  if  not  the  firft  inhabitants)  * 

phlct,  I  think  he  has  proved  demonftratively,  from  that 
fpecimeft  of  the  Punic  language  which  we  have  prcfcnrtd' 
to  us  In  a  j^lciy  of  Plautus,  that  the  Punic,  that  is,  the 
Phoc  •'  i.in  ;inM  the  Celtic,  were  originally  the  fame  Ian- 
gun;  m.     And  I  think  he  has  likewife  fliewn,  that,  in  the 
Iflau.l  of  Malta  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of[  Car- 
thaginians, the  language  fpoken  at  this  day  has  a  fur- 
priiing  affiaity  with  tlie  Irifti.  Now,  as  it  will  be  fhewn  in 
Uie  fcqucl,  that  the  Creek,   Latin,  Teutonic  or  Gothic, 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  were  originally  the  fame  language, 
if  it  be  likewife  true,  that  the  Celtic  and  Phoenician  are 
the  fame,  it  will  follow  of  neceflary  confequcnce,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  were  likewife  originally  thcikme.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  inforrae4by  the  ingenious  gentleman  mentioned 
in  a  preceeding  note.  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton,who  is 
very  learned  in  languages,   and,  among  others,   has  ftu- 
died  the  Celtic,  that  the  language  of  the  Mongul  *3^rtars, 
that  is,  thofe  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  eaftmoft  parts  of 
Alia,  to  the  north  of  China,  is  the  fame  with  the  Gaelic 
fpoken  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.    This,  he  fays,  Le 
difcovered,  by  reading  the  hiftories  of  thefe  great  Mon- 
gul conquerors,   Gengifchan,  and  Tamerlane,  where  he 
found  the  niiines  of  places,  and  things,  to  be  altogether 
Gaelic,  not  only  the  words,  but  the  terminations.    This 
is  a  curious  faA,  in  the  hillory  both  of  mankind  and  of 
languages;  for  it  proves  the  propagation  of  men,  as  well 
as  of  words,  from  the  utmofl  extremities  of  the  eaft,  te 
the  moft  weftcro  parts  of  Europe, 
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were  at  leaft  the  firft  who  introduced  civili- 
ty and  arts  Into  Greece,  and  eilabli  ihed  rule 
and  government  there  *,  we  can  fhew  from 
good  authority,  came  originally  from  Afi  a, 
where  fome  of  them  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  into  Greece  t«     An  d,  befides 

•  O!  h  IlfAtfvfoi  ruf  wi^i  Ttif  *EAA«Jk  tvfxa^ivTUfrtif 
Mfx^urttT^t  Afforr«i.     Stfab,  lib.  7. 

\  This  faft  is  proved  by  no  lefs  authority  than  that  of 
Homer,  who,  in  wh^it  relates  to  geography  and  the  inha- 
bitajlts  of  the  feveral  countries  he  fpeaks  of,  may  be  ac- 
counted a  mod  authentic  hiftorian.  He  reckons  the  Pe- 
lafgi  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries, //W.  2.  verf.  840.  and 
ipeaks  of  them  as  very  numerous;  for  he  mentions  them 
in  the  plural  number,  ^vx*  niA^o^fivf.  And  as  to  their  mi- 
gradon^from  Afia  to  Greece,  we  know,  that  the  people 
pafled  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  two  feveral 
•ways;  either  by  fea,  and  then  they  commonly  took  the 
ifUnd  of  Crete  in  their  way;  or  they  paifed  the  Hclle- 
ipont,  and  came  into  Greece  by  land  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Theflaly.  Now,  it  appears,  that  the 
Felafgi  came  into  Greece  both  ways;  at  leaft  it  is  evident 
from  Homer,  that  they  were  in  Crete  about  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Odyjf,  19,  verf,  1 72.  etfeqq.  And  by  the 
fame  authority  it  is  proved,  that  they  were  at  that  time, 
or  had  been,  in  Theflfaly :  For  he  mentions  a  tra£k  of 
country  there,  which  he  calls  niA*ff-f<««f  A^f*?,  Iliad.  2. 
verf,  681.  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Argos  in  Pcloponnc- 
fus.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  dignifies  the  Pelaf- 
gi  with  an  epithet  which  he  beftows  upon  no  other  nation, 
though  very  frequently  upon  individuals :  For  he  calls 
iJicm  Ifi  niA«irf«f,  Odjff.   19.  ver/.  177,    The  reafon  his 
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the  tcftimony  of  authors,  we  have  ftill  a 
ftronger  proof  from  the  names  of  places,  by 
which  we  can  trace  their  progrefs  all  the 
way  from  Afia  into  Greece,  through  Thrace, 

commentator  Euftathius  gives  for  this  epithet  ts,  that  they 
were  the  only  people  in  Greece  who,  after  Deucalion's 
flood,  prcferved  the  tife  of  letters.  That  they  had  the 
ufe  of  letters  before  the  people  of  Greece,  and  brought 
them  firft  into  that  country,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  they 
brought  with  them  likewifc  many  other  mpre  neceflarj 
arts  of  life,  and  taught  them  to  the  favagcs  of  Greece^ 
that  of  itfelf  was  a  fufficient  rcafon  for  Homer's  giving 
them  this  title  of  fuperiority  and  excellence.  But 
further,  by  the  aiUftance  of  Herodotus,  the  mod  antient, 
and,  I  think,  the  moft  diligent  and  accurate  Greek  hifto- 
rian  that  is  prefcrved  to  us,  we  can  trace  their  progreis 
all  the  way  from  the  Hellefpont  into  Peloponnefus;  for 
Jie  fpcaks  of  them  as  haying  been  once  fettled  ncaf  the 
Hellefpont,  the  fame  Pelaigi,  he  fays,  who  afterwards  in- 
habited Attica.  Then  he  mentions  them  as  dwelling  in 
Samothracia,  and  there  inilituting  the  Sumothracian  myf- 
tcries.  Next,  he  fpcaks  of  them  as  poflcfling  that  part  of 
ThcfTuly  called  Phthiotisy  which  no  doubt  is  thellfA«rfi»«» 
A^{»i  above  mentioned  of  Homer.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion.  The  third  generation  after  that,  they  in- 
habited, fays  Herodotus,  the  country  under  the  moun- 
tains Olympus  and  GfTa,  called  HejVtaiotis.  From  thence 
being  driven  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  moved  to  the  country 
near  to  Pindus  in  Macedonia,  and  took  the  name  o£  Ma- 
tedonians.  From  thence  to  Dryopis;  and  from  Dryopis 
they  came  into  Peloponnefus,  where  they  took  the  name 
of  Dorians^  lib,  i.  cap,  56.  et  57.  And  not  only  arc  the 
Pehifgi  to  be  in  this  manner  traced  from  Afia,  but  there 
are  other  nations,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  other  tribes  of 
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Macedonia,  and  Theffaly  *.  Now  as  they 
come  from  the  eaft,  there  is  all  the  reafon  in 
the  world  to  believe,  that  their  language  was 

the  fame  nation,  to  be  found  upon  the  road  from  thence. 
Thus  the  *EAAi]»«f  and  the  A;^««d<,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
wsur,  inhabited  that  part  of  ThcfCily  where  Achilles  reign- 
ed, and  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  his  fubjedls,  liiad,  2  • 
verf,  684.  But  thefe,  we  know  well,  in  after  times,  fpread 
themfelves  all  over  Greece.  The  Hellens  particularly 
came  to  be  the  governing  people  in  Greece,  and  at  laft 
gave  their  name  to  the  country  and  the.  people.  And 
even  in  Homer's  time  we  fee  that  the  j^chaei  had  got  into 
Peloponnefus ;  and  were  fo  powerful  there,  that  he  calls 
by  their  name,  as  well  as  by  the  name  of  Danait  the  whole 
Greeks. 

•  Homer  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  Afia  a  Pelafgic  city 
of  the  name  of  Lariffa,  Iliad.  2.  verf.  841.  There  was  a 
city  of  the  fame  name  in  Macedonia,  another  in  Theffaly, 
one  in  Attica,  and  a  fourth  in  Peloponnefus.  For  it 
ieems,  that  the  Pelafgi  from  Lariffa  in  Afia  gave  the 
name  of  their  Aiother-city ,  as  was  very  naturd,  to  the 
new  cities  which  they  founded  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  fettled.  Thus  Hclenus  in  Virgil,  built  in 
Epirus, 

-  ■  ■  parvam  Trojamt  Jimulataque  tnagms 
Pergama.  Virg. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  they  called  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains in  the  new  country  by  the  names  of  thofe  in  the 
old.  Thus,  there  was  an  Olympus  in  Theffaly  and  in 
Peloponnefus;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  was  an  Eu- 
rotas  in  Theffaly  and  in  Laconia.  See,  upon  this  fub- 
jcd,  Sttimaf.  De  HcUemft,  part  2.  ^.  361. ;  where  he  gives 
more  examples  of  the  like  kind. 

PP4 
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fome  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  Cekic,  or  what- 
ever other  language  was  fpoken  in  the  wrf* 
tern  parts  of  Afia,  or  eaflern  parts  of  £ii« 
rope;   and,  as  I  (hall  ihow,  that  the  antient 
Greek  and  Pelafgic  were  the  lame  languages 
what  is  here  (aid  of  the  Pelaigic  mufl  be  an- 
derllood  likewife  of  the  Greek.     I  know, 
that  the  vanity  pf  the  generality  of  the 
Greeks  madetheu*  language,  as  well  as  them- 
felves,  the  growth  of  their  country.    But  the 
more  learned  and  wife  of  them  were  s^bove 
this  vulgar  prejadice;  and,  particularly,  E- 
phorus  the  hiftorian  *,  and  Plato  the  philo- 
ibpher,  £^:knQwledged,  that  the  barbarians 
were  more  antient  than  they:     And,  if  fo, 
their  language  mufl:  have  been  more  antient 
too.     And  accordingly  Plato  admits,  that 

♦  This  Ephorusy  as  Polybius  tells  us,  was  a  ▼ery  di- 
ligent inquirer  into  the  origin  of  nations  and  cities,  and 
•wrote  a  book  upon  the  fubjeft.  He  fays,  not  only  that 
the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks,  but 
that  Greece,  in  antient  times,  was  inhabited  by  yarious 
barbarous  nations.  With  him  agrees  Strabo,  who  men- 
tions feveral  of  thofc  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  fuch 
as  the  Cauconett  the  Leleges^  and  the  Drytftft  befides 
the  Pelafgi,  p.  494.  After  this,  how  ridiculous  muft 
the  vanity  appear  of  fome  of  the  later  Greeks,  particu- 
larly of  Diogenes  Laertius,.  who,  in  his  prooemiumy  fcru* 
pies  not  to  aflcrt,  that  Greece  was  the  native  country,  not 
only  pf  philofophy  and  arts,  but  even  of  the  human  race  I 
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there  are  many  words  in  the  Greek  language 
which  they  got  from  the  barbarians;  and 
particularly  the  words  wp  and  vV^^^  denoting 
Jire  and  ivater^  and  mafiy  others  *,  he  fays, 
are  Phrygian.  And  there  is  thehigheft  pro- 
bability, that  their  names  for  the  other  two 
elements  came  from  the  fame  fource. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek 
derives  from  the  Phrygian,  or  any  other 
language  in  Afia,  fuch  words  as  the  names 
of  the  elements,  which  muft  have  been  a- 
mong  the  firft  names  in  every'  language,  it 
is,  I  think,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  whole 
language  muit  have  come  originally  from 
that  country ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  thofe 
elements,  viz.  ww^,  is  clearly  the  fame  with 
the  German  or  Teutonic  name  for  that  ele- 
ment, yjr,  ovfre^i  as  we  call  it  in  our  dialed: 
of  the  Teutonic,  the  w  being  only  changed, 
as  is  very  common,  into  its  afpirate  <f,  mark- 
ed by  the  characl-ry] 

*  Cratylus^  torn,   \,p.  .10.   edit.  Serram ;  Vfhcre  he  {:siys» 

that  the  word  *..>:$,  .  iitying  dogs ,  is  alfo  a  Phrygian 

word.  Now,  .lb  t". '  .  appears  to  be  among  the  the  firft 

animals  t'lat  were   ta.  A  by  men,  and  is  to  be  found  in 

countries  w  aerc  i  i  .1  re  hardly  any  other  tame  animals> 

as  in  Norm  AriH.J^  ,c  name  of  this  animal  muft  be 

fuppofcd  10  h^\  '  .'  imong  the  firft  words  of  thclaa* 

guage  ot  every  aaciot.  vjiere  the  animal  is  found. 
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Another  fet  of  capital  words  in  every 
language  are  the  names  of  numbers,  which 
xnuft  have  been  coeval  with  every  language, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  a  nation 
ihould  pradife  the  art  of  language,  or  indeed 
any  art,  without  the  ufe  of  numbers.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  in  mod  barbarous  and 
imperfedJ:  languages,  fuch  as  the  Huron, 
the  names  of  numbers.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  evident,  that  thofe  names  in  the  Teuto- 
nic, the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  and  its  moft  an- 
tient  dialed  the  Latin,  are  the  fame  words, 
with  lefs  variation  than  could  be  expedled 
in  dialeds  fpoken  by  nations  living  in  coun« 
tries  fo  remote  from  one  another,  and  that 
muft  have  come  oflF  from  the  parent-ftock 
at  times  fo  different*. 

Thofe  words  alfo  which  denote  the  rela- 
tions of  confanguinity  among  men,  fuch  as 
father^  mother^  brother^  muft  have  been  a- 
mong  the  firft  words  in  every  language. 
Now  it  appears,  that  thefe  names  are  the 
feme  in  all  the  four  languages,  I  mean,  the 
Teutonic,  Perfian,  Greek,  and  Latin :  For 
as  to  the  Greek  names  «'»^«€  and  j«*»»r«e,  or  wa- 
Ur^  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  we  may  know,  from 

*  See  the  proof  of  this,  in  that  very  learned  work  of 
Salmafius,  Dt  Hellcniftica,  p.  384. 
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pur  own  dialed  of  the  Teutonic,  that  they 
are  the  fame  in  that  language;  and  the 
Perfian  bader  and  mader  are  evidently  the 
'  fame.  And  the  Latin  vrord/rater^  or  *c«ri^ 
the  old  word  in  Greek,  from  whence  a  word, 
Hill  in  ufe  ^/»«t^»,  is  clearly  the  fame  word 
with  the  German  brj/der^  the  Perlian  trader^ 
and  our  word  brother  *. 

Since  therefore  fuch  capital  word9  as  the 
names  of  the  elements,  of  numbers,  and  of 
fuch  near  relations,  are  common  to  the 
Greek,  Teutonic,  or  Gothic,  and  Perfian, 
befides  a  great  many  other  words  of  which 
we  can  ftill  trace  the  refemblance  t>  ^^'^  of 
three  things,  I  think,  muft  neceflarily  be 
true:  Either  the  Greek  muft  be  derived  from 
thofe  other  languages ;  or,  fecondly^  thofe 
other  languages  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Greek ;  or,  lajlly^  they  muft  be  all  dialeds  of 
the  fame  parent-language.  That  thofe  o- 
ther  languages  are  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  is  confefled  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves,  when  they  admit,  that  the  barbarians 
are  more  antient  than  they,  and  that  they 

*  ^ttSalmaf.  uhifaprayp,  394.  et  fiqq. 

t  See  many  others  of  them  mentioned  by  Salmaf.  liii 
Jitfra. 
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baODOp^ed  many  words  from  them;  andf 
tHthout  fuch  admiflion,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  I  have  given  of  the  migrations 
of  the  Pelafgi,  that  the  firft  who  imported 
arts  into  Greece,  and,  among  other  arts,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  the  art  of  language,  were 
a  people  who  came  from  the  eaft.  And  to 
me  it  appears  evident,  both  from  the  reafon 
of  the  thing,  and  from  hiftory,  that  not  on- 
ly all  arts  and  fciences  came  from  the  caft, 
but  even  the  race  of  men  who  peopled  Eu- 
rope, and  brought  with  them  thofe  arts, 
and,  among  others,  language,  without  which 
they  could  not  fubfift  in  the  ruder  climate 
and  more  barren  foil  of  Europe,  as  I  have 
fliewn  in  the  preceediiig  book.  It  remains, 
therefore,  either  that  they  are  all  three  dia- 
leds  of  the  fame  mother-language,  or,  what 
I  think  more  probable,  the  Greek  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  Teutonic  or  Go- 
thic, But,  whichever  of  thefe  two  is  the 
truth ;  or,  even  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  that 
the  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Gothic,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek ;  if  the  affinity  be- 
twixt thofe  languages  be  fuch  as  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  fliew  it  is,  and  if  the  Celtic 
be  originally  the  fame  language  with  the 
Qothic ;  it  follows,  of  n^ceflary  confecjuence, 
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that  the  fame  language,  or  dialeds  of  the 
fame  language,  were  fpoken  over  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  Afia. 

As  to  the  Oriental  languages,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Syriac,  Chal- , 
daic»  and  Arabic,  hare  all  fuch  an  affinity^ 
that  either  one  of  them  muft  be  the  parent- 
language  of  the  reft,  or  they  muft  be  all 
children  of  fome  common  parent ;  and   if 
it  could  be  proved,  that  they  are  conneded 
with  the  Greek,  or  Gothic,  or  its  offspring 
the  Teutonic,  we  (hould  in  that  way  extend 
the    language,   which   I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  Europe,  and  over  the  north 
of  Afia,  intoAfia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Arabia,  and  Chaldea. 

And  this  connexion  betwixt  thofe  eaft- 
crn  and  weftern  languages  the  learned  in 
the  Hebrew  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  comparing  that  language  with  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  with  the  moft  antient  dia- 
led of  the  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin.  That 
the  Latin  is  a  dialedt  of  the  Greek,  is  well 
known  to  every  fcholar;  and  that  it  is  the 
moft  antient  diale£t  now  extant,  is  evident 
from  the  following  confiderations :  imo^ 
There  are  preferved  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage many  words  which  we  are  fure  were 
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antientif  Greek  words,  though  now  obfo* 
Ictc  in  that  langus^e*.  ido^  The  termina«> 
tion  in  the  canine  letter  r  is  much  ufed  in 
Latin,  and  was  alfo  very  frequent  in  the 
antient  Greek ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  the  Greeks* 
m  later  times,  fubftituted  the  /,  as  being  a 
pleaianter  found  f-  3'i«?»  Even  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  and  verbs  appears  to  have  been  the 
lame  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it  is  now  in 
the  Latin  %.  iijto^  The  Latin  alphabetical 

*  Thus^rro/  was  antientlj  a  Greek  word  for  mhogt 
and  AjjMf  or  >u»»*f  was  the  old  word  for  lana^  'o.^ :  in 
place  of  which  they  afterwards  uftd  the  word  i^wt, 
tide  Salmaf.  De  Helkmfi.  And  the  antient  name  of  ^ 
Greek  nation,  which  was  loll  in  their  own  language 
even  before  the  days  of  Homer,  was  preferred  in  the 
Latin;  I  mean  the  name  of  V^ttix%i  or  r^«««i,  by  which 
they  were  called,  long  before  Hellen,  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
gave  them  his  name.  See  PrUeaux  in  marmoTt  Anmd. 
p,  131. 

f  This  appears  from  a  decree  of  the  Spartan  fenate, 
preferred  to  us  by  Severinur  Boet'tiUy  in  his  trcatife  of 
mufic.  This  decree  is  againft  one  Timotheus,  a  mu(ician» 
who  had  made  fonic  alterations  upon  their  lyre ;  and  in  it 
the  muficlan  is  called  Ttuc9ie^,  inflead  of  T<^olf«$;  hlo.tvs* 
«^,  inflead  of  Mt^ns-io^;  and  we  Imve  rx^  «x««^,  in  place  of 
T«?  ««««f ;  and  through  the  whole  decree,  in  place  of  the 
final  c,  which  was  ufed  in  later  times,  there  is  a  ^. 

J  In  the  cafes  of  nouns  this  is  evident :  As,  for  ex- 
ample, xuuof,  or  animuxj  the  Ionic  genitive  is  wntuu^ 
(afterwards  contradled  into  AVfuv),  which  very  proba- 
bly was  of  old  «»!««/,  aud,  leaving  out  Uiq  firft  vowel  of 
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charadcrs,  we  know,  are  the  fame  with  the 
antient  Greek.  "  Formae  literis  Latmis, 
quae  veterrimis  Graecorum,"  fays  Tacitus  in 
his  Annals^  lib.  2.  And  Pliny  fays  the  fame 
thing,  appealing  to  a  monument  that  was  ex- 
tant in  his  time : — "  Veteres  literas  Gra^cas 
^  fuiffe  eafdem  pene  quae  nunc  funt  Latinde^ 
*'  indicio  erit  Delphica  tabula  antiqui  aeris, 
*'  quae  eft  hodie  in  palatio,  dono  principum 
*•  MinervsB  dicata.'*  Nat.  Hiftor.  lib.  j.  c.  58. 
Now,  thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other 
than  the  Pelafgic  letters  of  which  Diodorus 

the  diphthong,  ttufn^  as  in  Latin.  And  accordingly  In 
the  dative  plural  It  is  avfficnj  in  Latin  animisx  And,  in 
the  accufative,  the  Latins  ufe  the  lowing  letter  m  for  the 
termination,  and  fay  animuvt,  which  it  is  very  probablfe 
the  antient  Greeks  did  likewife ;  but  they  afterwards 
foftened  the  m  into  ny  and  faid  anutf.  And,  with  refpedt 
the  verbs,  whoever  compares  the  prefent  of  the  indica- 
tive of  the  Latin  verb  lego^  with  the  fame  tenfc  of  the 
Greek  verb  Xi[at  in  the  Doric  dialed,  will  find  hardly  any 
difference,  except  that  the  Latins,  in  place  of  the  dipth- 
thong  «,  ufe  the  fimple  vowel  /,  throwing  afide,  as  in 
the  former  inftance,  the  fir  ft  vowel  of  the  diphthong. 
Then  the  Greeks  terminate  the  third  perfon  fmgukr  with 
a  vowel;  wlicrcas  the  Latins  terminate  it  with  the  con- 
fonant  /.  And,  laftiy,  the  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  termi- 
nate their  third  perfon  plural  with  a  vowel,  for  they 
fay  Afftfyri,  afterwards  foftened  into  Aff»«;  whereas  the 
Latins  fay  legunt\  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  was  like- 
wife the  suvU^aC  Creek  terminatioo. 
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Siculusfpeaks,  lib.  Z.p.  236.  edit.  Wejfeling.i 
and  in  which  he  fays  Linus  and  Orpheus 
wrote  their  poems.     Thefe  appear  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Pelafgi,  before  Cadmus 
brought  into  Greece  the  Phoenician  letters, 
from  which  the  modern  Greek  alphabet  is 
undoubtedly  derived.     As  therefore  the  La- 
tin alphabet  is  the  fame  with  the  antient 
Greek  alphabet,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
their  language  alfo  is  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  antient  Greek  language. 
For  I  believe  it  has  very  feldom  happened^ 
that  two  nations  fpeaking  languages  entire- 
ly different,  have  ufed  the  fame  alphabeti- 
cal charader.  But,  lajlly^  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  believe,  thatboth  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans got  their  language,  as  well  as  their 
charaSers,  from  the  Pclafgi.     With  refped: 
to  the  Greeks,  one  part  of  that  nation,  viz. 
the  Dorians,  were,  as  Herodotus  informs  us, 
Pelafgi;  and  therefore  no  doubt  fpoke  the 
Pclafgic  language ;  and  as  to  the  lonians, 
who  made  the  other  half,  we  have  already 
feen,  that  all  the  Greeks  were  firft  taught 
the  arts  of  life  by  this  wandering  people : 
And,  among  other  arts  which  they  introdu- 
ced among  them,  it  is  highly  probable  their 
language  was  onej   for,  allowing  that  the 
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Greek  favages  had  then  fome  ufe  of  lan- 
guage, yet  as  the  Pelafgi  were  the  governing 
people  among  them,  and  gave  them  both 
laws  and  religion  *,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  they  would  adopt  the  language  of  their 
governors,  and  of  a  people  fo  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  every  thing;  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fider  that  it  muft  have  been  a  language 
much  better  than  the  jargoa  they  fpoke* 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjedure ;  for  we  are  told 
by  Herodotus,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  governing  people  in  Attica,  the  inhabi- 
tants there  fpoke  the  Pelafgic  language  f. 

♦  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 
people  in  Greece  who  facrificed  and  prayed  to  the  gods* 
and  it  was  from  them,  fays  he,  that  the  Greeks  or  HcU 
tens  learned  the  names  of  the  feveral  gods.  They  alio 
inftituted  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  the  moft  antient  in 
Greece,  //^.  i.r.  ji.  c!r  52.  In  ihort,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Greeks  got  from  the  Pelafgi,  religion,  government, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

f  Ub.  1.C  57.  It  is  true  Herodotus  in  this  paflage 
iays,  that  the  Athenians,  after  they  had  driven  out  the 
Pelafgi,  unlearned  their  language,  and  learned  in  th« 
place  of  it  the  Greek  or  Hellenic.  But  how  a  whole  na- 
tion could  change  its  language,  without  other  conque- 
rors  c6ming  among  them  in  the  place  of  the  Pelafgi, 
and  teaching  tliem  their  language,  (which  was  not  the 
cafe),  he  ^as  not  explained;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  poflible 
to  explain  it.  But  Herodotus  here  proceeds  upon  the 
Aippoiition  that  the  Hellenic   and  Pelafgic  languages 

Vol.  L  Q^q 
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And  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  cafe 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  they 
were  the  mafters.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  lohiaft  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  reft,  got 
their  language  from  the  Pelafgi.  And  with 
refpedl  to  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that  this^ 
fame  people,  the  Pelafgi,  were  among  the 
mod  antient  inhabitants  of  Latium  ind  the 
adjoining  country,  of  whom  there  isanyme- 

were  differeiftty  and   that  the  Pelafgic  was  a  barbaroor  ; 
language ;  of  which  the  only  proof  he  gives  is,  that  two  1 
Pelafgic  cities  which  he  aamcs,  one  in  Italy,  and  the  o-  j 
ther  near  the  Hellefpont,  fpoke  a  barbarous  language,  i 
that  is,  a  language  different  from  the  Greek  of  his  time.  J 
But  this  does  not  prove,  that  their  language  may  not  I 
have  been  the  original  language  of  Greece,  if  we  eonfi- 
der  how  much  the  Greeks  had  at  that  time  improved  and 
poliftied  their  language  ;  whiJft  thofe  two  cities,  living  in  • 
the  mid  ft  of  b<rrl>arous  nations,  though  they  preferred 
their  language,  cannot  be  fuppofed   to   have  ipade  any 
improvement  upoii  it.     I   am   perfuaded,   if  Herodotus 
had  heard  the  Latin  of  thofe  days  fpoken,  he  would  like- 
wife  have  pronounced  it  a  barbarous  language,  though 
it  certainly  be  a  dialed  of  the  Greeks  but  a  very  antient 
one.     But  what  evidently  (hews  that  Herodotus  is  mif- 
taken  in  this  hypothefis  of  his  concerning  the   difference 
of  the  two  languages,   is  what  he  telfe  us  himfelf,   that 
one  half  of  the  Greek  nation^  viz.    the  Dorians,  were  a 
Pelafgic  nation.     Now,  though  the  Athenians  may  have 
changed  their  language  ^fter  the  Pelafgi  left  them,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pelafgi  would  alfo  change 
theirs    and  yet  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  doubted, 
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^xnory  prefefved  *;  arid  we  cannot  doubt  that 
^hey  carried  their  arts  with  them  into  Italy, 
■as  they  did  into  Greece,  arid  among  others 
^eir  language:  And  as  we  cannot  fuppofe 
hhe  favages  that  inhabited  Latium  in  thofe 
jdays  to  have  been  lefs  barbarous  or  ignorant 
^dianthe  favages  of  Greece,  I  think  it  can  be 
aw  little  doubted  that  they  likewife  learned 


i^Ui^the  Doric  is  the  fame  language  with  the  Ionic  or  At^ 
Wp,  only  a  different  diale<ft.  And  if  any  further  proof 
^ere  neceffary,  Herodotus  hitnfelf  has  alfo  f urnilhed  it ; 
§>r  he  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  not  only  taught  the 
Greeks  the  names  of  their  particular  deities,  but  firft 
gave  them  the  general  name  of  0fo<,  lib.  2«  c.  52. ;  and  he 
Tiforms  us  for  ^hat  reafon  they  gave  them  that  name. 
Now  eit(  b  certainly  as  much  a  Greek  word  as  any,  tho* 
Lt  be  likely  that  the  old  Pclafgi  word  was  deiu^  as  it  is 
m  X.atin ;  but  the  later  Greeks  thought  that  the  change 
:>f  the  J,  that  is,  the  middle  letter  betwixt  the  t  and  the 
^»  into  the  afpirate,  made  the  found  fuller  and  better. 
tn  (hort,  it  appears,  that  though  Herodotus  was  in  o- 
L}ier  refpefts  much  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  he  could  not  part  with  that  favourite  no- 
tion of  theirs,  That  the  lonians^  of  which  race  he  was 
^imfelf,  and  whom  he  confiders  as  the  genuine  Hellcns 
Or  Greeks,  were  ahoriginet  in  Greece,  and  that  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  themfelves,  was  of  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

•  See  Dion)ff.  Periegef.  vers.  347.  et  ibi  Eujlatb:  where 
S^e  learn  that  the  Greeks,  who  came  to  Italy  with  Evan- 
<ler,  were  Pelafgi. 

QJ12 
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every  thing  from  the  Pelafgi.  It  therefore 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  evident  as  any  thing 
of  fo  remote  antiquity  can  be,  that  the  La- 
tin language  is  a  dialed  of  the  antieht  Pe- 
lafeic,  and  confequently  of  the  antient  Greek, 
which,  as  I  have  (hewn,  was  the  lame  with 
the  Pelafgic,  It  is  therefore  in  this  moft 
antient  dialed  of  Greek  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  feek  for  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  And  this  I  find  is  the  opitii- 
on  of  a  man  very  learned  in  language,  Tho- 
maflin  in  his  preface  to  his  Glofllary;  for,, 
whofe  opinion  in  this  matter  I  have  the  great- 
fir  regard,  that  he  confefTes  he  was  once  of 
another  opinion,  and  believed  that  there  was 
a  greater  conformity  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  than  betwixt  the  liatin  and  He- 
brew; but  had  changed  that  opinion  upon  a 
more  diligent  and  accurate  fhidy  of  the  three 
languages. 

As  I  do  not  underfland  the  Hebrew,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  for  myfelf  of  the  af- 
finity betwixt  the  two  languages.  But,  bc- 
fides  the  multitude  of  words  agreeing  both 
in  found  and  fenfe,  which  are  common  to 
the  two  languages,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
largje  catalogue  to  be  fcen  in  a  work  publi(h- 
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ed  not  long  ago,  entitled,  Graeca  et  Latina 
lingua  Hebraizantes  *;  in  all  which,  I  can-p 
not  fuppofe,  that  fo  many  learned  men  are 
xniilaken ;  there  are  three  things  which  I  ob- 
ferve;  i^.  That  the  names  of  the  gods  in 
Latin,  fuch  as  Minerva,  Neptune,  Venus, 
Ceres,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  their 
names  in  the  antient  Pelafgic,  (the  antient 
Greeks  having,  as  was  before  faid,  got  the 
names  of  the  Gods  from  the  Pelafgi),  though 
difufed  by  the  later  Greeks,  are  allowed  by  all 
the  learned  in  thofe  matters  to  be  of  Phoe- 
nician or  Hebrew  origin  f.  And  the  gene- 
ral name  which  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
gave  to  the  gods,  viz.  0i<(,  or  JDeus^  is  of  He- 
brew extradion :  For,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  lit?.  2.  cap.  52.  it  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  ^10.  of  which  they  after- 
wards made  n^m,  denoting,  that  the  gods 
arranged  and  put  every  thing  in  order.  Now^ 
^,  in  this  fenfe,  is  plainly  a  Hebrew  %  root, 

♦  It  is  publifhed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1764;  the  au- 
thor's  name  O^im. 

\  Vid,  Bocbart,  Geography  S^cr^'-^Sefden.  de  din  Syriis* 
^mmVoffius  de  Idotolatr^—HuM  Demon.  Evangelic. 

X  The  common  derivation  of  the  word  ^ih  and  it  is 
given,  if  I  am  not  miftdfken,  even  by  Plato  in  the  Craty* 
ftu,  is  from  ^i^,  curro,  importing,  that  the  firft  gods  a- 
mpng  the  Grcpks  were  the  celeftial  bodies,  from  whqfe. 

QL93 
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as  I  am  informed,  with  a  Greek  termination! 
fignifying,  dijpofmt^  defignavitj  deUrmina'- 

motion  the  general  name  o^ gods  was  derived.  But  I  am 
perfuaded  Herodotus's  etymcilogy  is  the  true  one.  For 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  religion  which  the  Pela(gi 
taught  the  Greeks  was  of  that  kind :  But,  on  the  com* 
trary,  if  we  can  beJicve  Herodotus,  it  was  the  religion  of 
Egypt  that  the  Pelafgi  imported  into  Greece,  which  was 
very  different,  at  lea  ft  at  that  time,  from  the  religion  of 
the  anticQt  Germans  and  Perfians,  who  worfhipped  only 
the  celeftial  bodies  and  the  elements.  Fpr  Jupiter,  whofe 
woHhip  the  Pelafgi  introduced  into  Greece,  from  whence 
he  is  called  by  Homer,  Ziv^  nfA»0-f<««$,  was  certainly  nei- 
ther fun  nor  moon,  nor  any  of  the  ftars  or  elements 
but  a  human  perfonage,  whofe  birth  the  Greeks,  with 
their  ufual  vanity,  afcribed  to  their  own  country,  and 
particularly  to  Crete,  from  whence,  it  is  likely,  that  the 
Pelafgi  brought  the  worftiip  of  him  to  Greece ;  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  originally  of  Egypt, 
the  parent-country  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  And 
what  I  have  faid  of  the  human  extra^ion  of  Jupiter,  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  gods  of  Greece :  For,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  they  were  all  u*6^»fir»(puHf  ;  Herodot. 
Lib.  I.  cap,  131.  where  we  may  obferve,  in  pafling,  that 
Herodotus  appears  to  forget  here  his  ufual  caution  in 
fpeaking  of  religious  things,  concerning  which  his  com- 
mon faying  is,  t«v]«  f^tt  tvirl^fitt  kh^$0.  For  that  the 
objeds  of  the  popular  worfhip  in  Greece  were  of  human 
^xtraiflion,  was  one  of  the  chief  points  revealed  to  the 
initiated  in  the  myfteries.  This  Cicero  has  very  plainly 
told  us :  Quid  ?  Totum  prope  ccclum,  ne  plures  perfeqctar, 
xJonne  humano  genere  completum  eft  ?  Si  vero  fcrutari 
Vetera,  et  ex  his  ea,  qux  fcriptores  Graecix  prodiderunt, 
crucre  coner,  ipfi  illi  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  haben^ 
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vit^  ^c.  which  perfedly  agrees  with  Hero 
dotus's  etymology  *. 

idfyj  The  names  .of  the  jfeveral  countries 
and  iflands  of  Greece  are  undoubtedly  of 
Phoenician  or  Hebrew  extradion ;  and  the 
hame  of  the  moft  antient  race  among  them, 
according  to  Herodotus,  I  mean  the  napie 
i»9Ui»  or  Javansy  by  which  name  we  are  told 
the  barbarians  did  antiently  call  all  the 
Greeks,  and  by  which  the  Orientals  at  this 
day  call  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  Hebrew  word : 
For  Javan  is  the  name  of  the  fonof  Japhet, 
who  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Noah  f. 

tor,  hinc  a  nobis  profedt  in  coeljim  repericntxir.  Qupap^ 
quorum  demonibr^ntiir  fepulchra  in  Grsciay  remi- 
nifcere,  quoniam  es  initiatus,  quae  tradantur  myfteriis ; 
turn  denique,  quam  hoc  late  pateat,  intelliges.  Tu/cuL 
Difp.  Lib  T.  cap.  1 3.  See  alfo  the  fame  author,  de  Nat,  Deon 
JJb,  I.  cap,  42  ;  and  x)ther  pafl^ges  quoted  from  other 
authors  by  Dr  Warburton,  in  his  very  learned  and  in- 
genious work  of  the  Dhine  Lcgat.iib  2.  §.4.  pag,  160. 
*  Herodotus's  words  are,  eiir^  «-(a0-^yo/M«0-«p  Qpttti  «gr* 

99fUH  Hx*^  I  that  is,  they  difpofedl^  afligned,  and  diftri* 
buted  every  thing.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew- 
word,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
work  publilhed  at  Cambridge  by  Samud  Squire j  after- 
wards bifhop  of  St  David's,  in  the  year  1 741,  entitled,  Jn 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek  language,  p.  148. 

^  See  the  above-mentioned  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  iof 
fhti  Cfc^k  Language,  p.  144.  &  151. 

CU4 
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Lafily^  The  fixnilarity  of  termination  be- 
twixt the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  or  old  Pe^ 
lafgic,  is  to  me  a  convincing  proof  of  the  af- 
finity of  the  languages.  For  underftanding 
pf  which,  "it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  there 
are  three  marks  of  aflSnity  betwixt  langua- 
ges. T\itjirji  is,  The  limilarity  of  the  fomid 
of  words  fignifying  the  fame  thing  in  both 
languages;  zdly^  The  fimilarity  of  termina- 
tion in  particular;  and,  lajily^  Similarity  of 
fledioA,  in  forming  cafes,  genders,  numbers, 
and  tenfes.  If  the  words  have  only  the  firft 
kind  of  refemblance,  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  two  languages  is  remote;  and  all  we 
can  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe  is,  that  either  the  one 
language  is  derived  from  the  other,  but  has 
undergone  much  alteration  lince  it  came  oflF 
from  the  ftock;  or  that  they  are  both  derived 
from  the  fame  parent-language,  but,  like 
ftreams  from  the  fame  fountain,  have  di- 
vided; and,  wandering  far  from  the  fource^ 
have  aflumed  very  different  appearances. 
But  if,  befides  this  firft  mark,  the  two  lanr 
guages  have  likewife  the  fecond,  tJi^e  connec- 
tion becomes  much  greater :  For  the  termi- 
nation of  words  is  a  charafleriftical  mark, 
either  of  likencfs  or  of  diflercnce  betwixt 
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languages  *.  Thus  the  Englilh  and  Italian, 
having  fuch  different  terminations,  the  one 
ending  its  words  moftly  in  confonants,  the 
other  in  vowels,  we  readily  conclude  them 
to  be  languages  of  different  lineage  and  ex^ 
traftion;  whereas  the  Dutch,  German,  Swe- 
difh,  and  other  dialers  of  the  Teutonic,  ter-^ 
fiiinating  iheir  words  moftfy  in  confonants, 
we  conclude  them  to  have  been  originally 
firom  the  fame  ftock  with  the  EAglifti  f.  But 
if  the  third  mark  of  refemblancc  likiewrfe 
concur,  and  if  the  fledtion  be  the  fame,  of 
nearly  the  fame,  then  we  pronounce,  with- 
out hefitation,  that  they  are  either  the  fame 
language,  or  dialeCks  of  the  fame  language, 
very  near  akin  to  one  another.  Bui  if  the 
refemblance  of  the  fledion  is  not  fd  obvious, 

•  Herodotus,  Lt'b.  i.  ^^-  139.  very  properly  obfcnres  it 
;is  a  peculiar  mark  of  difference  betwixt  the  Perfian  aad 
Greek  languages,  that  all  the  Perfian  words  termina- 
ted in  9",  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  thing  thatdiditt- 
guifbes  languages  more  than  the  difibrence  of  terminx* 
tion. 

f  One  of  the  mod  diftinguiihing  marks  of  difference 
betwixt  the  dialers  of  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Greek  or 
J^atin,  is,  that  thofe  dialedts  terminate  a  g^eat  tnany  of 
their  words  with  afperated  confonahts;  whereas  the; 
i^reck  fiiid  Latin  terminate  noae  in  that  way. 
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it  is  only  the  learned  in  the  grammatical  arty 
who  have  obferved  attentively  the  changes 
which  languages  undergo  in  pa£Kng  firom 
one  people  to  another,  that  will  difcover  the 
two  languages  to  have  been  originally  the 
iame.  In  this  way  the  Latin  is  difcovered 
to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Greek.  Whereas  the 
later  dialed^  of  that  language,  fuch  as  the 
Ionic,  Attic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  known, 
^t  firft  fight,  to  be  dialeds  of  the  fame  lanr 
guage,  as  readily  as  the  dialeds  fpoken  in 
the  diflFerent  provinces  of  the  feveral  king- 
doms of  Europe  are  known  to  belong  all  to 
the  fame  language. 

To  apply  thefe  general  obfervations  to  the 
Jicbrew  and  Latin:  They  have  the  firft 
mark  of  refemblance  in  a  great  many  words; 
and  it  is  likely  it  would  have  been  found  in 
many  more,  if  there  were  as  many  books 
extant  in  Hebrew  as  there  are  in  Latin.  But 
in  Hebrew  there  is  only  one  book,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contain  all  the  words 
of  the  language,  if  it  were  a  much  larger 
book  than  it  is.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
from  the  way  that  the  roots  of  this  language 
are  compofed)  that  it  contains  but  a  fmall 
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part  even  of  them  *.  As  to  the  fledtion,  it 
is,  to  be  fure,  very  different  in  the  two  Ian-* 
guages.  But  we  are  to  confider,  that  flec- 
tion is  the  chief  part  of  the  grammatical  art; 
and  therefore,  when  we  fee  two  languages 
differing  in  fledlion,  we  are  not  from  thence 
JO  conclude,  that  they  are  languages  origi- 
nally different,  but  that,  after  they  were  di- 
vided from  one  another,  and  came  to  be 
fpoken  by  different  nations,  thofe  nations  fol- 
lowed different  rules  of  art,  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  feveral  languages;  fo 
that,  from  the  fame  materials,  languages 
were  formed  in  appearance  very  different, 
though  originally  the  fame.  For  fledtion, 
or  analogy^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  gives 
what  may  be  called  the  Jbrm  to  languages ; 
and  makes  them  appear  fo  different,  that  it 
is  only  the  critical  eye  that  can  fee  the  re- 
femblance.  But  by  the  means  of  the  termi*^ 
nation,  the  relation  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  appears  evident :  For,  it  is  admit- 
ted by  all  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  that,  if 

*  The  radical  words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  do  not 
«f  ceed  fifteen  hundred ;  whereas  the  combination  of  the 
feveral  confonants  in  triads  will  produce  above  ten  thoa- 
fand.  See  the  book  above  quoted,  De  Craecac  et  Latinos 
^n^ac  cumHcbraicaaffinltaUyp^  53. 
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not  all,  byfarthegrcateft  part  6f  the  wdrds  in 
that  language  terminate  in  confonants^  Now 
a  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  end  in  confb- 
tiante :  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  limple  confo- 
<iants  (I  mean  fuch  as  are  not  afpirated)  that 
does  not  terminate  fome  one  Latin  word.  For 
astoy^  it  is  an  afpirated  confonant,  approach* 
ing  in  found  jto  the  Greek  ♦;  and  as  to  the 
g^  though  no  word  terminate  in  it,  it  is  very 
near  of  kin  to  the  r,  which  terminates  feve* 
ral  words,  and  indeed  may  be  accounted  the 
feme  found ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  antient 
Latin  monuments  c  is  commonly  ufed  for  p-, 
as  in  the  Duihan  infcription,  lecicmes  rs  writ- 
ten for  le^iones^  and  exfociont  for  tffugtunt ; 
and  indeed,  from  its  order  in  the  alphabet, 
we  may  know,  that  it  once  anfwered  to  the 
Creek  r.  As  to  /,  though  it  is  not  ufed  in  the 
end  of  any  word  as  the  Latin  is  written  at 
prefent,  yet  we  know,  thait,  according  to  the 
<4d  orthography,  it  was  frequently  pfed  for 
By  to  whrch  it  is  fo  near  akin,  even  in  thc^ 
end  of  words.  Thus  they  faid  ap  for  the 
prepofition  ab^  which  is  juft  the  Greek  «*• 
without  the  final  vowel.  And  as  to  the  7, 
H  h  ufed  for  the  Greek  «>  with  fome  vari^i? 
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tion»  it  is  likely,  in  the  ibund,  which  it  is 
nqt  eafy  to  explain.  And  in  the  old  Latins 
there  are  ftiU  more  words  to  be  found  termi- 
nating in  confonants.  In  the  prefent  Latin 
there  arc  but  few  words  which  end  in  d; 
but  there  were  more  in  the  old  Latin  j  for  in 
the  Duilian  monument,  inftead  oi  popi/tlavv^ 
find  popuhd;  inftead  of fententia^fcntentiadn 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Greek  language,, 
as  we  have  it  at  prefent,  there  is  no  nou^ 
terminating  in  a  mute  confonant,  as  Arif- 
totle  has  obferved  *;  nor  indeed  any  word, 
fo  far  as  I  can  recolledJ:,  unlcfs  the  prepoQ- 
tion  •«•  But  even  this  preposition,  before 
a  vowel,  is  written  *$*  and  as  it  was  io  pro- 
nounced by  the  Latins,  I  (hould  incline  to 
think,  that  ^5  was  likewife  the  Greek  word, 
and  the  ^  was  only  elided,  for  the  lake  c^ 
better  found,  when  a  confonant  followed  it. 
Nor  does  any  of  the  liquids  terminate  words 
in  Greek,  except  •  and  •"  as  Ariftotle  like- 
wife  has  obferved ;  and  but  very  few  end  in 
h  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before^ 

But  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  not  always  fo 
among  the  Greeks;  and  that  while  their 

•  Poetic,  r.  2 1. 
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dialed  was  nearer  to  the  old  Pelafgic,  be* 
fore  they  began  to  foften  the  found  of  it, 
and  to  vary  the  terminations  of  it  by  inflec- 
tion, they  had  as  many  words  ending  in 
mute  confonants  as  the  Latins.  Thus,  as  I 
obferved  before,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  in  place 
of  xiyflii  they  faid  of  old  Aifo»T,  as  the  La- 
tins fay;  in  place  'of  i^iAi,  fiix  ;  and  inftead 
of  «T«9  they  ufed  the  Latin  prepofition  ««- 
or  «ff.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  diffe^ 
rence  of  termination  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  feme  learned  men  *  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Greek  refembles  the  Hebrew 
more  than  the  Latin.  But,  befides  the  re- 
femblance  of  termination,  which,  as  I  have 
obferved,  is  a  ftrong  mark  of  affinity  be- 
twixt two  languages,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  the  old  Pelafgic  would  undergo  lefs 
change  in  Italy,  and  be  lefs  cultivated  and 
improved,  than  it  was  in  Greece,  and  con- 
fequently  have  the  greater  refemblance  to 
the  Hebrew. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  likc- 
nefs  of  termination  betwixt  the  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  fuf- 

*  Sec  Ogerius  De  linguae  Graecae  et  Lalinae  cum  Hehra- 
ka  affinitate. 
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ficiently  attended  to  by  learned  men ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  fo  ftrong  a  mark  of  re- 
femblance,  that  it  is  very  near  as  clear  a 
proof  of  the  Latin  being  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  as  of  our  Englifh  being  derived 
from  the  Gothic :  For  the  fledion  in  thefe 
two  laft-mentioned  languages  is  very  dif- 
ferent; and  it  is  as  much  by  the  likenefs 
of  the  termination,  as  by  the  fimilarity  of 
the  found  of  the  words  in  other  refpedsi 
that  we  know  them  to  be  fo  near  akin. 

If  any  more  arguments  were  wanting  to 
prove  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  or  old 
Pelafgic,  and  the  Hebrew,  this  alone,  I 
think,  might  fuffice,  that  as  the  Pelafgi  came 
from  Afia,  they  muft  have  fpoken  fome 
Afiatic  language.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
dialeds  that  were  fpoken  in  that  part  of  Alia, 
fuch  as  the  Syriac,  Phoenician,  and  Chal- 
daic,  are  all  conneded  with  the  Hebrew. 

If  the  reader  is  fatisfied  of  the  connexion 
betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  it  will 
follow  of  confequence,  that  the  Hetrufcan 
language  is  alfo  conneded  with  the  He- 
brew. For  it  is  evident,  from  the  monu- 
ments of  that  once  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion ftill  extant,  particularly  the  r<2^«/ar  £«- 
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gubinac  ^,  that  their  language  was  the  famCf 
or  a  dialedt  of  the  fame  language  with  the 
Pelafgic  or  Latin ;  and  the  connedion  be*- 
twixt  it  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fame  way  as  the  connection  be- 
twixt th$  Hebrew  and  the  Pelafgic,  namely 
from  thq  origin  of  the  people,  who  came 
from  Afia9  as  well  as  the  Pelafgi,  being  o- 
riginally  Lydians,  as  Herodotus  has  infonn« 
edus. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  not  only  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia,  but  the  fouthern 
parts  adjoining  to  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  we  may  fay  all  Eu- 
rope, once  fpoke  the  fame  language,  or  dia- 
lers of  the  fame  language.  And  the  fad 
appears  to  have  been,  that  in  very  antient 
times  a  language  of  art  has  been  formed  in 
one  or  other  of  thofe  countries,  or  in  fome 
country  adjoining  to  them,  and  by  degrees 
has  been  propagated  over  Europe  and  Aiia, 
even  to  nations  the  moft  barbarous.  And 
it  is  in  this  way,  that  we  are  to  account 
for  fuch  barbarians  as   the  Laplanders  and 

♦  See  with  refpcdt  to  thefc  tables  the  Mufeum  Heimf- 
cum  of  Goriuff  and  the  Colledion  of  Hetrufcan  Antiqm- 
tles,  lately  publUhed  In  fo  fplendid  a  form  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton^ vol,  I.  ^.4$. 
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Greenlanders  fpeaking  a  language  of  art. 
Nor  is  this  propagation  of  language  to 
be  much  wondered  at,  when  we  confider 
that  the  fame  language,  which  is  fpoken  in 
New^Zealand,  is  now  difcovered  to  be 
ijpoken  in  the  Ifland  of  Otaheite  in  the  South 
Sea,  feparated  from  it  by  two  thoufand  miles 
of  ocean. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  parent-coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fciences,  at  leaft  to  this 
weftern  part  of  the  world,  I  mean  Egypt  ? 
What  was  the  language  fpoken  there?  Was 
it  peculiar  to  them  ?  Or  was  it  borrowed 
from  any  of  their  neighbours?  Or  did 
their  neighbours  borrow  from  them  ?  This 
is  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  and  well  dc^ 
ferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 


Vol.  I.  R  r 
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CHAP.       xin. 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Egyptians. — That 
the  Pelajgi  got  their  Language  from  £- 
gypt'i  and  brought  it  into  Greece. — That 
the  Atheniajis  ivere  a  Colony  of  the  £- 
gyptians. — That  Egypt  nvas  a  Country 
'very  proper  for  propagating  or  for  in^ 
'uenting  a  Language.  No  Univerfal 
Language  noiv  exiliing. 

IT  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the 
Egyptian  nation  was  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, compared  at  leaft  with  any  nation 
in  Europe  :  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
in  antient  hiftory,  than  that  Egypt  was  a 
great  kingdom,  flourifhing  in  arts  and^'fci- 
ences,  religion,  and  policy,  while  Europe 
was  inhabited,  if  at  all  inhabited,  only  by 
favages.  The  only  nation  in  Europe  in 
antient  times  that  had  any  prctenfions  to 
antiquity  was  the  Greek:  But  the  wifer 
even  among  them  confidered  themfelves  as 
childern,andof  yefterday,  compared  with  the 
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Egyptians.  Plato  fays,  that  tjhey  had  no 
memory  of  any  thing  beyond  a  thoufand, 
Or  at  moft  two  thoufand  years  before  his 
time;  whereas,  if  we  can  believe  that  moft 
diligent  and  accurate  hiftorian  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptians  had  not  only  traditions,  but 
records,  viz.  their  facred  books,  that  went 
back  above  eleven  thoufand  years  before 
that  time.  And  befides  thofe  books,  they 
had  a  chronological  record,  fuch  as  I  believe 
was  never  found  in  any  other  nation,  I  mean 
the  ftatues  of  the  high-priefts  of  Jupiter 
in  Thebes,  of  which  Herodotus  faw  himfelf 
to  the  number  of  345,  who  fucceeded  one 
another  from  father  to  fon,  (for  the  prieft- 
hoodin  Egypt  was  hereditary),  from  the 
reign  of  their  firft  king  down  to  Herodo* 
tus  *.     And  Plato  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mu- 

♦  Lib.  2.  c,  143.  etfeqq.  They  were  coloiTal  ftatues  of 
Wood;  every  high-pricft  having  fet  up  one  for  himfelf  du- 
ring his  life*  They  had  been  ftiewn  before  to  Hecataeus 
the  hiftorian,  when  he  was  bragging  of  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  reckoning  up  fifteen  anceftors,  and  the 
fifteenth  a  god :  For  the  Greeks  were  vain  of  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  as  well  as  of  their  nation.  The 
computation  here  of  the  It ,000  years  is  by  generations, 
three  of  which  Herodotus  reckons  make  100  years:  But 
from  what  he  fays  a  little  below  it  appears,  that  they  had 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  their  fevcral  kings  exa^ly  fct 

Rr2 
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fic  among  the  Egyptians,  afcribed  to  Ifis, 
which  he  fays  were  above  ten  thoufand  years 
old  *.  What  number  of  years  the  learned  and 
religious  reader  will  think  proper  to  abate  of 
this  account,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine; but  thus  much  I  may  fay,  that,  un- 
lefs  we  believe  Egypt  to  be  a  nation  of 
very  high  antiquity,  we  muft  rejed  the  au- 
thority of  all  antient  hiftory,  facred  as  well 

as  profane. 

Further,  we  are  fure,  from  the  beft  au- 
thority, that  Egypt  was  a  country  of  learn- 
ing in  very  early  times,  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Mofes,  who,  we  are  told,  was  inftrudied 
aw  all  the  ivifdom  of  the  Egyptians  f. 

dov^Ti  in  their  facred  books ;  for  he  fays,  they  reckoned 
from  Bacchus,  who  was  one  of  the  youngefl  of  their 
gods,  fifteen  thoufand  years,  down  to  Amafis,  the  lafl  of 
their  kings  before  the  Perfian  conqucft ;  and  this  they  faid 
they  were  fure  of,«<H  t%  A»y<^«icf  y«i,  «aei  etin  «T«yp«^o/4f rai  rei 
•Ti« ;  the  meaning  of  wliich  words,  I  think,  clearly  is,  that 
they  always  computed  and  fet  down  in  their  books  the 
years  of  every  king's  reign  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
are  other  curious  things  to  be  gathered  from  this  paf- 
fage,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  in  the  book; 
but  they  are  not  t©  our  prefent  purpofe. 

•  Db.  2.  De  Lggibus,p.  657. 

f  A£lsof  the  ApoflUsy  chap.  7.  v.  22.  The  word  In  the 
original  is  0-«^i«i;  which  I  do  not  underftand  to  mean 
frudence  in  the  common  afisurs  of  life,  for  vrhlch  the 
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Laftly,  It  is  a  fad,  which  I  think  like- 

^  wife  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  religion  and 

policy,  arts  and  fciences,  came  originally 

from  Egypt  into  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 

proper  Greek  word  is  ^povn^tg ;  but  knowledge  in  the  moft 
hidden  fecrcts  of  nature,  and  the  higheft  philofophy. 

I  (hould  not  have  this  opinion  of  the  learning  of  theE- 
gyptians,  if  I  believed  the  common  ftory  told,  upon  no  bet- 
ter authority,!  believe,  than  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
Py  thagoras  having  difcovered  the  47th  propofition  of  the 
firft  book  of  Euclid,  after  he  had  ftudied  geometry  in  E- 
gypt  two  and  twenty  years,  and  learned,  as  is  fuppofed, 
all  that  the  Egyptian  priefts  could  teach  him  of  that 
Science.  If  this  was  fo,  it  is  evident  that  his  mailers 
mud  have  been  mere  novices,  in  a  fcience  which  Plato 
confidercd  as  a  neceflary  introdudlion  to  philofophy.  So 
that  their  pretenfions  to  be  fuch  profound  philofophers 
mud  appear  altogether  ridiculous.  But,  how  fhall  we 
reconcile  this,  with  what  Diodonis  Siculus  tells 
us,  of  their  having  made  fuch  progrefs  in  aftro- 
nomy,  as  to  calculate  eclipfes,  and  even  the  return  of 
comets?  And  all  authors  agree,  that  they  perfectly 
underftood  the  folar  year,  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
Romans  got  from  them,  as  late  as.  the  days  of  Julius 
Caefar.  Now,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  neither  in  ab- 
ftradl  geometry,  nor  in  what  is  commonly  called  mixt  ma- 
thematics^  fuch  as  aftronomy,  can  any  progrefs  be  made 
worth  mentioning,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental propofition.  Further,  we  have  an  authority  in 
favour  of  their  fkill  in  geometry,  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
rejedt,  or  explain  away  :  It  is  that  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
phef,  who  rcfided  among  them  feveral  years,  and  appli* 

Rrs 
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rope :  And  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
conveyed  and  propagated  in  two  feveral, 
ways,  and  by  two  feveral  nations  ;  by  the 
Phoenicians  by  fea,  and  the  Pelafgi  by 
land.     Of  thefc  laft,  and  of  their  intercourfe 

ed  himfclf  very  much  to  the  ftudy  of  their  geometry 
^nd  aftronomy.  He  tells  us,  lib,  7.  de  leg.  pag.  900. 
edit,  Ficinit  that  the  Egyptians  knew  a  thing,  relating 
to  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  the  Greeks,  even  in 
his  time,  did  not  generally  know,  and  which,  from  what 
he  fays,  I  fhould  imagine  he  only,  and  perhaps  likcwife 
Epdoxus,  who  was  with  him  in  Egypt  fludying  geome** 
try,  knew,  tho'  the  ignorance  of  it  was,  he  fays, 
fhameful,  and  not  human,  but  brutifh,  or  ffwinijh,  as  he 
expreffesit,  vtthq  vjt  icy^f mtivov,  ctXX  Cn^st*  rtfvf  fimXXtf  ^^s^- 
/K«T«y.  It  wa5  an  ignorance,  fays  he,  that  made  me  bluHi, 
not  only  for  myfclf,  but  for  all  my  countrymen.  And 
what  is  this  fo  fhameful  ignorance  ?  I  doubt  it  is  that  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  very  accurately  fludied  geome- 
try, and  underftands,  what  may  be  called  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  principles  e>f  it.  And  I  very  much  fufpecfl,  that  we 
fhould  not  at  this  day  have  known  it,  if  Plato  had  not 
brought  it  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  Euclid  publifhed 
it  in  his  elements.  The  queftion  is  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  a  thing,  which  runs  through  geometry  and  arith- 
metic, and  all  fcicnces  of  quantity,  I  mean  ratio,  whether 
it  can  exift  betwixt  magnitudes  of  different  kinds,  fuch 
as  length  and  breadth,  compared  with  one  another, 
or  either  of  them,  with  depth.  The  Greeks  in  Plato's 
time  believed  that  it  might.  But  the  Egyptians  taught 
them  better.  And  accordingly,  Euclid  has  defined  ratio, 
XQ  be  ««  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind. 
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with  Egypt,  I  have  faid  fomething  already, 
and  Ihall  prefently  fay  more.  And  as  to 
the  Phoenicians,  they  once  dwelt  upon  the 

**  to  one  another  with  refpe<5t  to  quantity,"  Aefo^  id*  Ivm 

Def,  3.  iih.  5.  Plato,  in  the  fequel  of  this  pafTage,  plainly- 
enough  indnuates,  that  the  dodrine  of  incommenfurables 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  not  known  to  mafiy 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

That  all  the  Creeks  were  not  fo  candid  and  ingenuous 
as  Plato,  but  that  many  "of  them  afTumed  the  merit  of 
inventing  what  they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  is 
a  fa£b  that  cannot  be  controverted.  Herodotus,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
was  an  Egyptian  do^rine,  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
certain  Greeks  pretended  it  was  their  own,  whofe  nimes, 
fays  he,  tho'  Iknow,  I  will  not  mention;  lib.  2.  cap,  123. 1 
am  unwilling  to  believe,  that  fo  great  a  philofopher  as 
Pythagoras  was  capable  of  fuch  a  deceit.  But  it  is 
well  known,  that  his  followers  afcribed  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  every  thing  that  he  taught  them,  tho*  I  doubt 
much,  for  my  own  part,  whether  he  really  invented  any 
thing  of  any  value.  We  are  told  by  Simplicius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle's  phyfics,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  knew  a  method  of  fquaring  the  circle,  that 
is,  as  I  underftand  it,  of  coming  as  near  to  it  as  is  neceffary 
for  any  pradlcal  ufe.  Now,  I  think  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  not  invented  either  by  Pytha- 
goras or  any  of  his  followers,  but  that  he  learned 
it  from  his  mafters,  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  if 
they  knew  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
did  not  know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  fides 
containing  the  right  angle  ! 

Rr  4 
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Red  fea,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  nearer  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and,  if  they  were  not  a 
colony  of  theirs,  had  cert^nly  a  clofe  inter- 
courfe  with  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  learned  to  circumcife  themfelves,  as  the 
fame  author  tells  us  *.  And  it  appears  they 
were  fo  much  connedled  with  them  as  to  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  their  religi- 
on and  worfhip :  For  we  are  told  likewife 
by  Herodotus  %  that  they  carried  upon  the 
prows  of  their  gallies  an  image  of  the  god 
Vulcan,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Egyptians 
\vorfhipped  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  Whether  the  art  of  language, 
as  well  as  other  arts,  may  not  have  come  to 
the  Weftern  world  from  Egypt  ?  And  whe- 
ther that  language,  which  I  have  fhewn 
was  univerfal  over  Europe,  and  a  great 
part  of  Afia,  was  not  originally  the  language 
of  Egypt? 

If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the  nations  who 
fpoke  this  language  muft  have  had,  fome 
way  or  other,  a  communication  with  Egypt; 
and  all  or  moft  of  them  had  that  communi- 
cation, if  we  can  believe  the  hiftory  of  the 

♦  Lib.  2.  c.  104, 
t  Lib.  3.^.37. 
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Egyptians,  of  which  Herodotus  has  given 
us  fo  exadt  an  account.  For,,  not  to  men- 
tion the  conqucfts  of  their  god  Ofiris,  their 
king  Sefoftris  traverfed,  with  a  great  army, 
almoft  all  the  world  that  was  then  known, 
and  left  monuments  of  himfelf  in  fcveral 
countries,  fome  of  which  were  ftill  remain- 
ing in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Among 
other  monuments,  it  is  likely,  he  left  his  lan- 
guage in  feveral  places,  as  he  certainly  did  in 
Colchis,  where  he  left  a  colony,  who,  at 
the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  lived  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  *,  and 
fpoke  their  language.  And,  if  it  be  further 
true,  that  they  planted  a  colony,  not  only 
there,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Diodorus  informs  us  they  pretended,  ia 
that  way  we  can  account  for  all  the  lan- 
guages I  have  mentioned  being  dialedls  of 
the  Egyptian ;  For  that  the  Egyptians  learn- 
ed their  language  from  any  of  thofe  other 
nations,  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  lead  proof 
or  probability. 

But,  if  we  fhould  difbelieve  every  thing 
that  the  Egyptians  have  faid  of  themfelves, 
it  is  impoffible  tliat  we  can  rejeft  what  the 

^  Lib,  2.  c,  104-  etfeq^n^ 
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Greeks  have  told  us  of  their  intercourfe 
with  that  nation,  unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to 
rtjcCt  at  the  fame  time  all  antient  hiftory. 
Now,  according  to  the  Greek  accounts,  they 
had  a  communication  with  Egypt,  not  only 
by  the  means  of  Greek  travellers  into  that 
country,  in  which  way  I  do  not  think  their 
language  was  brought  into  Greece;  but 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  ftrangers  firom  that 
country,  who  came  and  fettled  in  Greece, 
and  became  governing  perfons,  and  foun* 
ders  of  dates  there.  Of  this  kind  I  hold 
Deucalion  to  have  been,  and  Inachus  the 
firft  king  in  Greece,  as  Danaus  and  Cecrops 
certainly  were;  and  likewife  Cadmus,  who, 
though  he  came  into  Greece  immediately 
from  Phoenicia,  was  originally  from  Egypt. 
But,  befidcs  thofe  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks, 
as  I  may  call  them,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Pelafgi,  the  firft  civilizers  of  Greece,  and 
whofe  language  I  think  I  have  proved  was 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  were  eir 
ther  fome  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  by 
intercourfe  with  them,  had  learned,  not 
only  their  religion  and  arts,  but  their  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 

civilizers  of  Greece;  and  I  think  I  have 
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ihewn,  that,  among  other  arts  which  they 
brought  into  Greece,  they  introduced  their 
language.  Further,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
came  from  Afia ;  and  as  to  their  intercourfe^ 
with  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
they  brought  into  Greece  from  Egypt  the 
names  of  the  gods.  And  if  Herodotus  had 
not  told  us  fo,  from  what  other  country 
than  Egypt  could  they  have  brought  the  gods 
of  Egypt?  And  it  further  appears,  that 
they  not  only  knew  the  popular  religion  of 
the  country,  but  were  initiated  into  their 
myfteries :  For  it  was  from  Egypt  that  they 
brought  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  the  mod 
antient  and  moft  refpectable  of  all  the  Greek 
myfteries.  Thefe  myfteries  were  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cabiri  *,  moft  venerable  deities 
of  Egypt,  into  whofe  temple  none  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  but  the  prieft  f.  The  con- 
clufion  that  I  draw  from  thefe  fads  is,  that 
the  Pelafgi  were  either  one  of  the  many  co- 
lonies that  came  out  of  Egypt,  or  were  fo 
intimately  conneded  with  the  Egyptians  as 
to  have  learned  their  language,  as  well  as 
their  religion  and  arts, 

"*  HerodotJtk  2.  /:.  51, 
^  Ibid. lib.  3.  f.  37.. 
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This  conclufion,  I  think,  muft  appear 
extremely  probable,  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
contradifted  by  any  antient  author;  for 
none  of  them  has  faid  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  But  the  e- 
videncc  becomes  much  ftronger,  and  in- 
deed amounts  to  a  proof  as  clear  as  can  be 
expeded  in  matters  of  fuch  remote  anti- 
quity, if  we  attend  to  what  Heiodotus  has 
faid.  That  the  Dorians  were  Pelafgi ;  and 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians  were  from 
Egypt  *.  Now  what-  language  can  we  fup- 
pofe  thofe  Egyptians  leaders  to  have  fpoken 
other  than  the  Egyptian  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  Dorians  fpoke  a  different 
language  from  their  leaders  ?  For,  fup- 
pofe  they  had  fpoken  a  different  language 
when  thofe  leaders  came  among  them,  it 
is  natural  to  think,  that  the  fame  thing 
would  have  happened  to  the  Dorians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  happened  to  the  Athe- 
nians when  the  Pelafgi  governed  Athens, 
namely,  that  they  would  adopt  the  language 
of  their  governors.  And  as  to  the  later  E- 
gyptian  ftrangers,  fuch  as  Danaus  or  Cad- 
mus, that  came  into  Greece  after  the  Pelafgi 

♦  Uerodot.  lib.  6.  cap.  53. 
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were  eftablifhed  there,  they  muft  have  un- 
derftood,  and  been  able  to  fpeak,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  otherwife,  I  think, 
it  is  impoflible  that  they  could  have  got 
fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  ppople  as  to 
become  kings  and  rulers  among  them,  not 
by  force,  which  it  is  certain  they  did  not 
ufe,  but  by  perfuafion  *. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  one 
race  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  Dorians,  fpoke 
a  diale£t  of  the  Egyptian  language.  But 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  other  race,  the  lo- 
nians,  whom  only  Herodotus  will  allow  to 
be  the  true  Hellens  or.  Greeks?  I  fay,  in 
the  fr/l  place,  that  the  Doric,  and  Attic,  or 
Ionic,  are  clearly  dialedts  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage ;  fo  that,  if  we  admit  the  Doric  to  be 
Egyptian,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  deny  the 
Attic  to  be  fo  likewife-  And  as  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Pclafgi  or  Dorians  having  chan- 
ged their  language  after  they  came  into 
Greece,  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  it  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  contrary  to  all  probability.     But, 

•  See  this  argument  -ccry  well  bandied  by  Squire,  ia 
bis  Inquiry,  which  I  quoted  before,  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  language,ytfi7.  3./.  173, 
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2^/y,  Suppofe  we  fliould  admit. this  to  have 
happened,  however  improbable,  and  that 
the  Attic  or  Ionic  is  the  true  original  Greek 
language  which  the  Pelafgi  learned  after 
they  came  into  Greece;  I  fay,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Athens,  the  principal  city  of  the 
lonians,  was  originally  Egyptian ;  becaufe 
the  Athenians  were  an  Egyptian  colony. 
This  is  a  curious  fad:  of  antient  hiftory,  not 
commonly  known;  and  as  it  belongs  to  our 
fubjedt,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  of  it  at  fome 
length :  In  doing  which  I  am  affifted  by 
a  French  diflertation  on  the  fubjeS,  lately 
publifhed  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in 
London. 

And,  in  thtjirjl  place,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Egyptians  themfelves,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  matter.  For,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us  *,  among  many  other  colonies 
which  they  pretended  to  have  fettled  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  they  faid  the  city 
of  Athens  was  one ;  and  they  were  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  name  the  nome  or  diftridl  in  E- 
gypt  from  whence  this  colony  came,  viz. 
the  diftridt  of  Sdis.  And  accordingly  Plato 
tells  us  tj  that  the  Saites  confidered  the  A- 

*  Dh.  I.  caf.  28.  edit.JVcffcling.  ' 
t  T^m.  '^,f.2i^edit.S€rran$, 
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thenians  as  related  to  them ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count treated  Solon  with  great  kindnefs 
when  he  came  among  them,  and  inftrudeii 
him  in  antient  hiftory;  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  the  ftory  of  the  Atlantic  ifland, 
which  Plato  has  related  in  the  Timaeus.  The 
Egyptians  further,  according  to  Diodorus  *, 
faid,  that  Erechtheus,  who  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  fixth  King  of  Athens,  was  an 
Egyptian ;  and  did,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion of  the  Athenians  to  the  Egyptians,  im- 
port into  Attica,  from  Egypt,  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  which  had 
produced  a  famine  in  Attica  ;  and  for  this  - 
fervice  was  made  king  of  the  country.  This 
account  of  Erechtheus  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
at  leaft  more  credible,  than  the  ftory  which 
the  Greeks  told  of  him,  that  he  fprung  out 
of  the  earth  f;  and  was  fo  far  confirmed  by 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  as  the  fame  Di- 
odorus tells  us,  that  they  admitted  there  was 
a  great  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Attica  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  and  that  then  Ceres  came 
among  them,  and  gave  them  corn ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  fable,  the  Egyptians  faid,  was, 

•  Ubifupra. 

t  Herodot.  lib,  8.  cap^   55.  E(rJ<»    fp    t»»  «»#«;rdAi    r«i3»f 
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that  Erechtheus,  along  with  the  corn, 
brought  with  him  frona  Egypt  the  myfteries 
of  that  goddefs,  and  eftabliflied  them  in  E- 
leufis  in  Attica,  from  whence  they  were 
called  the  Eleujintan  myjieries.  Now,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  im- 
portation of  corn  into  Attica,  I  think  it  could 
hardly  be  from  any  other  country  than  E- 
gypt,  which,  by  its  nature,  could  not  fuffer 
famine  from  the  want  of  rain,  the  caufe,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  the  famine  at  that  time  in  At- 
tica, and,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  except  E- 
gypt.  It  muft  therefore,  I  think,  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  Egyptian  ftory  is  at  leaft  a  pro- 
bable one,  and  agreeable  to  what  the  Athe- 
nians themfelves  relate. 

Further,  that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Sa'ites,  was  the  opinion  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  very  learned  Greek  hiftorian,  whofe 
diligence,  and  the  expence  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  was  at  to  inform  himfelf  of  fa£ts, 
and  particularly  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  and  cities,  Dionyfi  us  the  Halicarnat- 
fian  very  much  commends  *.  The  work 
of  Theopompus  is  loft ;  but  the  fad  is  re- 

♦  DioNyf,  HaVtcarn.  Epiftol^  adPornf.  4c  Hiftmcif,f*  1 3 1. 
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lated  by  Eufebius,  in  his  Praeparatio  Enjan-^ 
gelica^  lib.  \  o.  cap.  i  o.p.  49 1 . ;  and  al  fo  by  Pro  - 
clu8  the  philofopher,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato,;).  30.;  who  informs 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Callifthenes  and 
Phanodemus  averred  the  contrary  of  this, 
viz.  That  the  Sa'ites  were  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians;  and  he  mentions  Atticus,  a 
Platonic  philofopher  of  later  times,  who 
fays,  that  Theopompus,  through  envy,  in- 
verted the  ftory.  And  he  adds,  that  in  At- 
ticus's  time  there  came  certain  perfons  from 
Sais  to  Athens  to  renew  their  relation  and 
connection  with  the  Athenians  f* 

From  all  thefe  accounts,  one  thing  ap- 
pears to  be  evident,  that  there  was  a  con- 
nection betwixt  the  Saites  and  Athenians, 
and  that  cither  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  or  the  Athenians  of  the 
Saites.     Now,  I  think  the  learned  reader 

f  As  this  work  ofProclus  Is  not  in  the  hands  of  every 
body,  I  have  excerpted  the  paffage,  which  runs  thus: 

"Zttitrnf   iV1«^¥r<    yi^iTdoc  t,      Qtafrt^Trof  h  «v4T«A/y    twtMVf 

7tx  B«0%«vi«^    (Pn^'t,  fitl(CTnn(rtu  rnv  /^•^<«»  top  Bi^Ttii- 

Vol  I.  S  f 
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cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  chufing  which 
of  thefe  alternatives  he  fhould  believe:  For, 
though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Egyptians 
feat  out  many  colonies,  and  particularly 
that. many  Egyptians  came  into  Greece, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  proof  or  probability, 
that  any  colony  ever  came  from  Greece  in- 
to Egypt,  nor  indeed  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  fo  far  as  we  know,  except 
from  Ethiopia,  which  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  parent-country  of  the  Egyptians,  who, 
coming  from  thence,  firft  inhabited  the  The^ 
baisy  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Delta^  after  that  coun- 
try was  formed  by  the  river. 

Further  flill,  not  only  does  it  thus  ap- 
pear in  general,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Saites,  but  I  think  we  know 
particularly,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom 
this  colony  was  fettled  in  Athens.  For  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  colony  was  led  by  Ce- 
crops,  the  firft  king  of  Athens,  fome  time 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  which  had  defola- 
tcd  Attica.  Whether  this  deluge  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  which  Solon  was  inform- 
ed by  the  old  Egyptian  prieft  of  Sais, 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  deftroy- 
ed  Attica,  overwhelmed  the  Atlantic   if- 
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land  *,  or  whether  it  was   another,  pofte- 
rior  to  this,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

That  this  firft  Athenian  king  was  an  E- 
gyptiaii,  isafaftthatl  think  inconteftable  f; 
though  the  Athenian  mythologifts  made 
him  likewife  the  offspring  of  the  earth  J. 
And  it  appears  alfo  certain,  that  he  came 
from  Sais  in  Egypt  §.  And  that  he  came 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  found  Attica 
inhabited  by  men,  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
the  greateft  barbarity,  copulating  promif- 
coufly  like  beafts,  appears  alfo   to  be  cer- 

*  Sec  Plato  in  Tmaeo^  torn.  3,/.  ai.  Serranu 
+  See  Johannes  Tzetzes,  Il'tad,  5.  cap.  1 8. — Suidas  in  vcee 
Ce CROPS. — Scholiaft,  in  Plutum  Arijiophanis , — Ifaacus  Tzet" 
zcs  ad  Lycophron. — And  Cedrenus  Coinpend.  Hijloriarum. 

X  Appolodor,  Bihltothcc,  lib.  3.  This  was  a  common  fable 
among  the  Greeks,  invented  either  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance, or  to  difguifc  the  true  origin  of  their  nation,  arid 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  were  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited.  This,  we  know,  was 
in  particular  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  confidered 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  foreigners  in  the 
country  where  they  lived,  and  themfelves  only  as  indige*> 
nae*  and  truly  natives.  Upon  this  topic  their  orators 
never  failed  to  expatiate  in  the  funeral  orations  which 
they  pronounced  upon  thofe  of  the  Athenians  who  fell 
in  war.  See  what  Plato  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  h\% 
A»f<i«  %jctlet^tog,  in   the  Menexenus, 

§    Job*  Tzetz,  hco  fupra  citato^ 
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talnf-  For  It' IS  agreed,  that  he  firft  infti- 
tuted  marriage  among  the  Athenians;  and 
for  this  reafon  he  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
epithet  li^vn^^  as  Tzetzes  has  very  well  ex- 
plained the  word  in  his  various  hiftory  J. 
The  cafe  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
country  of  Attica  having  been  quite  defb- 
lated  by  the  Ogygian  deluge  at  the  time 
that  Cccrops  arrived  with  his  colony  from 
SaiSjwhichitis  computed  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  after  that  deluge,  accord- 
ing to  Africanus's  chronology,  as  quoted  by 
Eufebius,  was  then  inhabited  by  favages, 
who  lived  without  government,  arts>  or  ci- 
vility; and  who  therefore  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  learned  every  art  of  life  from 
Cecrops  and  his  followers;  and,  among  o- 
ther  arts,  that  of  language. 

Diodorus,  though  his  vanity  as  a  Greek 
made  him  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
principal  city  of  Greece  was  an  Egyptian 

f  Eu/clf,  Chron.  et  praep.  Evangel. 

%  Johannes  Tzctz,  Iliad.  5.  cap.  18.;  where  he  tells  us. 
that,  before  Cccrops,  the  mothers  cf  children  vere  only 
known ;  fo  that  the  children  were  fttu^^Ht :  Whereas, 
after  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  both  parents  being 
known,  they  "became  S«^vMf,  And  in  this  account  of  the 
name,  Athcnaeus,  M.  13.  and  Jixftin  the  hiftorian,  //^.  J. 
cap.  6.  agree  with  Tzetzes, 
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colony;  yet,  as  a  faithful  hiftorian,  he 
has  fairly  given  us  the  arguments  which 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  convince  the  Greeks 
of  the  truth  of  the  fadl.  They  faid,  that 
there  was  a  great  conformity  betwixt  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  of  the  people 
of  Sai's,  and  thofc  of  the  Athenians.  And, 
among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  the 
divifion  of  the  people  of  both  cities  into 
three  Claflcs  of  the  fame  kind  *. 

But,  among  other  arguments,  they  ufcd 
one  which  appears  to  me  mod  convincing 
in  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  be- 
caufe  it  is  drawn  from  the  mod  antient  of 
all  the  monuments  of  men,  I  mean  the 
names  of  places.  For  the  Egyptians  faid, 
that  the  colony  came  from  a  town  in  the 
diftria:  of  Sais,  called  A/ly  t ;  and  this  name 

♦  Diodor.  lib.  i .  caf.  a 8.  edit.  Wcffeling. 
f  The  words  of  Diodorus  are,  tun  T«vf  A^ii»iK«»j  ^<»- 
wi^  (Aifvrlioi)  «jr«i»«V(  fiy«i  S«<t«v  r«v  %\  Ai/vtIit  juti  zth- 

y«^   r«f9  *£AAi|y«fy   rqir  9-4X19  AS  XT  nMhuHtu  ^trfvt|yiffcfy«f 

Of  thefc  lafl  words,  it  may  be  thought  the  meaning  is, 
that  «rlv  was  another  name  for  the  city  of  Sais.  But, 
though  that  interpretation  would  equally  ferve  my  pur- 
pofe,  I  hold  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that 
the  name  of  •rrv  given  to  Athens  'was  tramferrcd  /rem 
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the}'  gave  to  the  city  that  they  founded  in 
Greece.  la  fupport  of  this  argument,  ihcy 
{aid,  what  no  doubt  was  true,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  the  only  people  in  Greece 
who  gave  that  name  to  their  city  * :  For  the 
word  •^^  is  not  the  general  name  for  a  city 
in  Greek,  except  among  the  poets,  but  a 
name  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
no  doubt  a  foreign  word,  which  the  Athe- 
nians preferved  without  altering  it,  or  gi- 
ving it  the  ufual  Greek  termination.  For 
Ariftotle  has  told  us  tj  that  there  are  only 
five  nouns  in  Greek  w^hich  terminate  in 
this  vowel  •'j  of  which  -^^  is  one ;  and  I  am 
pcrfuaded  they  are  all  foreign  words,  that 
had  not  been  naturalized  by  getting  a  Greek 
termination. 

^kc  tcfw  among  tlenfy  as  it  may  be  literally  rendered  :  An 
€xprc{fion  which  fo  clear  a  writer  as  Diodonis  would 
not  have  ufed,  if  he  had  meant  to  fay,  cither  that  «0-rv 
was  a  general  name  for  a  city  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
or  that  this  city  of  SaYs,  befidcs  that  name,  was  likewife 
called  ctrrv.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the  ^pa^ge 
clearly  is,  that  as  tlierc  was  a  diftridl  of  the  name  of 
Saiij  as  well  as  a  city,  (fee  Plato /«  Ttmaco) ,  eerrv  was  the 
name  of  fomc  other  city  or  village  in  that  diftri^,  from 
which  this  Athenian  colony  came. 

*  Not  only  the  Athenians  themfelves  called  their  city 
by  that  name,  but  alfo  the  Latin  writers.  Sec  Csm. 
Nepos^  Thennjlocl  cap.  4.  ij  Terent.  Eunuch,  ^c. 

\  Arijlot.  Poetic,  cap.  21.  in  fine. 
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But,  befides  all  thefe  arguments,  there  is 
one  that  arifes  from  the  manners  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ftate  of 
their  country,  which  to  many  may  appear 
more  conclufi ve  than  any  that  I  have  hither- 
to mentioned.  It  is  a  fa£l  that  cannot  be 
difputed,  that  Egypt,  in  antient  times,  I 
mean  before  the  Perfian  conqueft,  was  the 
mo/l  populous  country  then  known  in  the 
world  *.  Nor  indeed  can  any  man,  from 
what  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe,  have  any 
idea  of  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country, 
fuch  as  it  is  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  au- 
thors. For,  not  to  mention  the  number 
of  cities,  which  Herodotus  fays  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand,  in  the  reign  of  Amafis 
lib.  2.  c.  177*;  the  fame  author  informs 
us  ti  that,  in  one  of  their  many  proceffions, 
that  to  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  there  would  be  fometimes  fevea 
hundred  thoufand  men  and  women,  befides 
children,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives. 
And  the  account  he  gives  of  the  race  of  the 
fighting  men  fliews  us,  that  the  numbers 
pf  the  vyhole  people  muft  have  beeji  prodi- 

'  •    Diodor.  Sscul.  lib.  i.cap.^l.  edit.  fVeffflingn 
^   Lit,  2  cap,  6o* 
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glous  for  a  trafl:  of  country  which  is  not 
near  fo  large  as  what  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  E^ypt;  for  it  comprehended  no  more 
than  what  was  overflowed  by  the  river ;  fo 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt  was  then  known,  either  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  towards  the  eaft,  (for  antient 
Arabia  was  upon  both  fides  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Rcdfea^  as  it  is  now  called),  or  of 
Libya  towards  the  weft,  antient  Egypt  being 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, where  were  the  quarries  out  of  which 
the  pyramids  were  built,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Libyan  mountains  * ;  and,  tho*  the 
length  of  it  was  confiderable,  the  breadth  of 
it,  betwixt  thefe  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
was  no  more  than  200  Jiadia  or  25  Englifh 
miles  t-  The  fighting  men,  he  fays,  all 
together,  were  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  in  number,  when  Egypt  was  in  its 
flourifliing  ftate.  So  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  computation,  of  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  people  being  able  to  bear 
arms,  the  number  of  this  clafs  of  men  in 
Egypt  muft  have  amounted  to  one  million 
fix  hundred   and   forty   thouland.      Now> 

•  Herod,  lib.  2.c.^ 
t  IM 
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the  race  of  fighting  men  was,  as  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  but  one  of  feven  claffes  into 
which  the   people   were  divided;    and,  if 
their  number  was  fo  great,   what  muft  the 
number  have  been  of  hufbandmen,  fhep- 
herds,  failors,  and  artificers  of  every  kind, 
not  to  mention  the  priefts,  who  were  in, 
Egypt   a  very  numerous  race  *  ?      What 
enabled  Egypt   to  maintain   fuch  numbers 
was  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  the 
land  was  not  only  more  fruitful    than  the 
land  of  any  other,  but  the  river  abounded 
exceedingly  with  fifti,  and  alfo  with  herbs, 
which  fervid  for  the  fuftenance  of  man. 
Their  policy  too  and  manners  very  much 
encouraged    propagation:    For  every  man 
in  Egypt  had  as  many  wives  as  he  chofe, 
except  the  priefts,   who  married  only  one. 
Nor  was  expofition  of  children   allowed  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Greece  ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them   all  up,   even  fuch 
as  they  had  by  female  flaves,  and  without 
diftinftion  whether  they  were  lawful  chil- 
dren, or  what  we  call  bqftards.     And,  left 
we  fliould   think   it   impoffible   that  they 

•  Herodct.  lib,  a.  (ap*  i^yfigq.  Dhdorjib.  i.  cap.  73. 
6  74-^  84. 
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could  rear  fo  many  children,  the  fame  author 
inforpis  usf*  that  it  was  done  at  no  coft, 
the  children  for  the  greater  part  going  a- 
bout  naked,  and  feeding  upon  reeds  and  o- 
ther  aquatic  plants  which  grew  in  their  ri- 
ver and  marfhes  *. 

f  Diodor.  SicuLlih.  I  c.  80./.  91. 
*  Many  other  reafons  might  be  given,  Were  this  the 
proper  place,  why  Egypt  was  fo  extremely  populous.  In 
Xhtfirji  place,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  bred 
and  nourifhed  many  animals,  either  for  the  purpofe  of 
labour  or  of  food:  For  they  did  not  plow  with  horfes 
and  oxen  as  we  do ;  nor  indeed  did  they  plow  at  all ;  but 
made  ufe  of  fwinc  only  in  the  bu(incfs  of  agriculture, 
fowing  their  feed  upon  the  new  earth  brought  down 
by  the  river,  and  treading  it  in  by  fwine,  which  they  drove 
among  it,  after  the  manner  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  iib, 
a.  cap,  14.  And  they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  ufe 
of  horfes  in  war,  which  are  the  animals  of  all  thofe  we 
ufe  piaintalned  at  the  greateft  expcnce.  And,  with  re- 
fpedk  to  the  ufe  of  animals  for  diet,  they  ate  but  a  very 
few.  And  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
fo  numerous  a  people  muft  have  eaten  no  flefh  at  all. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  every  country  muft  maintain  a 
lefs  number  of  men  in  proportion  as  it  maintains  a  great- 
er number  of  other  animals.  And  therefore  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  a  country,' where  the  people  feed  much  upon 
fleflijOr  where  they  maintain  a  great  number  of  animals, 
and  particularly  of  horfes,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
or  carriage,  and  of  war,  and  likewife  for  the  ufe  of 
vanity  and  eafe,  can  be  populous.  Secmdlyy  It  docs 
not  appear  that,  in  Egypt,  any  confiderablc  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  ground  was  employed  in  making 
fermented  liquors,  to  enervate  the  bodies  and  ihorten  th^ 
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In  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceflity,  that  they  ftiould  eafe  themfelves 
of  their  fuperfluous  numbers  by  fending  put 
polonies ;  a  fa£l  of  which  I  could  have  had 
no  doubt,  though  it  had  not  been  vouched 
by  any  hiftory  or  record.  And  I  imagine, 
that  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Ofiris  and 
fSefoftris  were  undertaken,  rather  with  a  po- 
litical view  of  eafing  themfelves  of  their  fu-^ 
perfluous  numbers,  than  of  making  con-? 
quefts :  For  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
retained,  or  attempted  to  retain,  any  of  the 
countries  that  they  over-ran,  but  only  fet- 
ded  colonies  in  them,  I  therefore  confider 
Egypt  as  a  hive  that  caft  off  fwarms  from 
time  to  time,  which  fpread  themfelves  all 
round  on  every  fide,  carrying  with  them 
their  religion  and  their  ?irts,  and,  among 
other  arts,  that  of  language.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  thofe  fwarms  did  not  on- 
ly fettle  in  the  Weft,  but  alfo  in  the  Eaft, 

lives  of  the  inhabitants.  They  did  not  cultivate  thp 
vine;  and,  tho'  they  made  ale  of  barley,  I  think  it  i^ 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  of  common  ufe,  but  the  drink 
only  of  the  better  fort.  Now,  a  country  where  a  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  confumed  in  making 
vinous,  or,  what  is  worfc,  fpiritous  liquors,  caxmot,  by  the 
paturc  of  things,  be  highly  peopled. 
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For  the  Egyptians  themfelves  (aid,  that  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  were  a  colony 
from  them  *.  And  indeed  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who 
were  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians, brought  with  them  their  religion 
and  fciences  from  Egypt.  For,  befides  the 
refemblance  which  Diodorus  has  obferved 
betwixt  them  and  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
there  is,  with  refpedl  to  religion,  a  circum- 
fiance  of  furprifing  conformity  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  I  think  could  not  have 
been  accidental  f;  and  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  any  thing  from  any  other  country, 
unlefs  it  be  Ethiopia,  the  country  from 
whence,  as  I  have  faid,  they  probably  came, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Chaldeans  took  it 
from  them. 

*  DioJor.  SicuL  liL  i,  cap.  28./.  32. 

t  He  fays,  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  Ba- 
bylon, whofe  priefts  the  Chaldeans  were,  none  was  per- 
mitted to  pafs  the  night,  except  a  woman,  who  was 
chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  no  iDtercourfe  with 
man.  The  fame,  he  fays,  was  praAifed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  and  in  both  temples, 
there  was  a  couch  for  the  god,  upon  which  they  faid  he 
repofed  during  the  night:  tu,%i  «r  tfh*  Uyt^r%%y  fays  our 
;iuthor, //^.  i.cMf.  182, 
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Further,  it  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  when  the  Greeks  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great  came  into  India,  they 
there  found  many  monuments,  both  of 
Bacchus  or  Dionyfms,  and  Kercules;  and 
efpecially  of  the  firft,  who,  the  Indians  faid, 
came  from  the  weft  with  a  great  army, 
conquered  the  country,  taught  them  agri- 
culture and  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  other  arts 
of  civil  and  focial  life  *.  Now,  there  is  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  antient  hifto- 
ry,  that  can  believe  that  this  conqueror  of 
India  was  Bacchus  the  fon  of  Semele,  or 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Amphitryon.  And  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  they 
were,  when  we  find  the  hiftory  of  two 
countries  fo  remote  as  Egypt  and  India  a- 
greeing  in  the  fame  ftory :  For  the  Egyp- 
tians related,  that  their  Bacchus,  whom  they 
called  Oftris^  (with  whom  their  Hercules 
was  contemporary),  over-ran  all  the  world 
known  at  that  time  with  a  great  army,  ci- 
vilizing men,  and  teaching  them  the  arts 
of  life  where-ever  he  came;  and  particu- 
larly, that  he  was  in  India,  where  he  built 


*  See  Strahilib.  15.^.  1008.  if  1038.— i4rrM»,  Indica^ 
cap,  5.-«-and  cxfedit.Alexaftdri^Hb.  5.  r.  i. 
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feveral  cities,  and,  among  others,  a  famous 
one,  called  Nyfa^  and  left  befides  many  o- 
ther  monuments  of  himfelf  *.  And  there 
are  at  this  day  remarkable  veftiges  in  India 
to  be  found  of  Egyptian  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms;  particularly  the  veneration  of  the 
cow  f ,  and  the  divifion  of  the  people  in- 
to certain  tribes  or  cafis  as  they  call  them, 
each  of  which  pradtifes  only  one  art  or  pro- 
feflion,  fuch  as  war,  agriculture,  merchan- 
dife,  &c.  And  I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  that 
the  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  it  is  certain 
the  Indians  have  been  in  pofleflion  for  many 
ages,  have  rifen  from  feeds  fown  there  by 
the  Egyptians  %. 

*  Diodor.SiculJiLi,  cap.  19.^  23. 

f  See,  upon  this  fubje(5l.  La  Croze y  lib.  6.  Htftor.  Chrift, 
Indor,  />.  430. 

X  See  Du  Pom's  account  of  the  language,  philofophy, 
and  fciences  of  the  Branilns  of  India,  in  26th  vol.  of  the 
Lettres  edlfiantes  et  curieufes.  One  fcience  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Greeks  got  from  E- 
gypt,  I  mean  aftronomy :  For  the  Indians  reprefented 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  fame  animals  that^the  E- 
gyptians  and  Greeks  did;  and  fome  of  thofe  rcprefenta- 
tions  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  certain  pagodas  of 
India.  See  phil.  tranfa<5l.  vol.  62.  p.  353.  The  divifion 
above  mentioned  of  the  people  of  India  into  certain  tribes, 
pradlifing  different  arts  and  trades,  and  the  having  a 
race  of  men  fet  a  part  for  religion  and  philofophy,  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity,  ia  wfeich  I  think  it  is  iropofEble, 
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Notv,  if  we  canbelieve  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  their  colonies  to  fo  great  a  diftaace  as 
India,  or  if  we  only  believe  that  they  went 
as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea,  where  the  Col- 
chians  dwelt,  whom  Herodotus  pofitively 
affirms  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  fending  colo- 
nies to  Greece;  a  country  fo  much  nearer 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  had  fo  eafy  ac- 
cefs,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
even  upon  Herodotus*s  fuppofition,  of  the 
Pelafgic  being  a  barbarous  language,  alto- 
gether diflFerent  from  Greek,  and  that  the 
Attic  language  was  the  only  true  Hellenic, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Attic  itfelf  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
dialed,  which  came  with  an  Egyptian  co- 
lony into  Attica-     And  upon  this  hypothe- 

that  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  could  by  accident  agree. 
In  Ihort,  the  conformity  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  fo 
great,  that  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  the  one  muft  have 
got  their  arts,  fciences,  and  religion  from  the  other. 
Some  moderns  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Egyptians  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians.  But  this  hypothefis  is  alto- 
gether unfupported  by  fa^,  and  antient  authority,  and 
is  contradi^ed  by  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  the  traditions 
of  India,  as  above  related,  and  by  what  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  na- 
tions. 
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fis,  I  think,  we  may  account  for  the  poffi- 
bility  of  that  change  of  language  which 
Herodotus  fays  happened  in  Attica  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  Pelafgi.  Thefe  Pclafgi  pof- 
fefled  Attica  before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops. 
This   Herodotus    very    plainly    intimates, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi 
were  matters  of  what  is  now  called  Greece^ 
the  Athenians  were  Pelafgi,  and  were  called 
Cranai;    then,   under  Cecrops  their  king, 
they  were  called  Cecropidae;  then,  under 
Ercchtheus,  a  fucceeding  king,  their  name 
was  changed  into  Athenians y  ^c  *.     Now, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  the  Pclafgi  fpoke  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage,, as  they  were  at  that  time  long  from 
Egypt,   it  muft  have  been  a  dialed  of  it 
different  from  that  which  was  newly  import- 
ed by  Cecrops,  and  perhaps  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country.     The  Athenians  there- 
fore, ill  place  of  the  old  Egyptian  of  the 
Pclafgi,  may  have  learned  a  more  modern 
dialeft  of  it  from  this  king  and  his  follow- 
ers.    For,  though  it  be  almoft  impoffxble, 
that  a  whole  people  having  once  learned  a 
regular-formed  language,  and  been  in  ufc 

•  Hircd^t.  ifb.  8.  cap.  44. 
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to  Ipeak  it  for  fome  time,  fliould  unlearn  it, 
and  acquire  another  quite  different ;  ihcy  may 
change  one  dialedl  of  the  fame  language 
for  another,  as  we  fee  men  among  us  get 
free  of  their  provincial  dialed:,  and  learn 
one  more  courtly  and  polite. 

.  If  the  arguments  that  I  have  ufed  to  prove, 
that  both  races  of  the  Greek  nation  wrere 
originally  from  Egypt,  do  hot  appear  fo  con- 
vincing to  the  reader  as  they  do  to  me,  there 
are  not  v/anting  other  proofs,  and  thcfe 
more  dired,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
languages  being  originally  the  fame.  And, 
firft,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
Ihew,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  and  if  it  be  al- 
fo  true,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  as  could  not  be 
accidental,  it  will  follow  of  neccffary  con- 
fcqucncc,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  con- 
nedlion  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Greek. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  is  evident 
from  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  which  have 
been  carefully  colleiSed  by  learned  men, 
particularly  liochart  and  Thomalfui,   and 

VoL.L  Tt 
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compared  with  the  Greek.  Some  of  thefe 
words  are  pfreferved  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  particularly  the  name  Mofes^  which  it 
is  faid  Pharaoh's  daughter  impofed  upon  the 
child  that  fhe  drew  out  of  the  river  *,  is, 
as  I  am  certainly  informed,  a  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  what  it  is  faid  in  the  text  to  de- 
note, viz.  the  being  extraSled^  or  drtnvn  x)Ut. 
And  the  name  alfo  which  Pharaoh  gave  to 
Jofeph  t,  is  likewife  thought,  by  learned 
men,  to  be  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  an 
interpreter  of  fecret  things  %. 

Another  proof  more  diredt  ftill  is,  the 
conformity  which  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic^  that  is, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian,  which  ftill 
continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Kgypt.  This  con- 
formity appears  fo  great  to  the  learned  Kir- 
cher,  that  he  thinks  the  one  muft  be  derived 
from  the  other ;  but  he  fays  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  be  derived 
from  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  from 

ft 

*  Exodus^  ch>  \u  f.  I0« 
•J-  Cemf,  ch,  xll.  r.  45. 
t  ^^^ Squire's biquity^p.l'jz. 
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the  Greek  **  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  queftion  very  eafily  determined :  For 
even  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  never  pretend- 
ed, that  the  Egyptians  had  borrowed  any 
arts  from  them  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  this 
mod  neceflary  art  of  life.  Nor  do  I  know 
that  any  other  nation  ever  boafted  of  the  E- 
gyptians  being  obliged  to  them  for  any  in- 
vention, except  the  Ethiopians,  who,  as  I 
have  {aid,  were  originally  the  fame  people* 
Other  arguments  might  be  ufed  to  fhew 
the  conformity  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  the 
antient  language  of  Greece;  fome  of  which 
Mr  Squire,  in  the  Inquiry  above  quoted, 
has  very  well  enforced;  fuch  as  the  autho- 
rity and  afcendant  which  fingle  Egyptian 
ftrangers  gained  over  the  people  of  Greece, 
•and  which  it  is  hardly  pcflible  to  conceive 
how  they  ihould  have  gained,  if  they  had 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  country :  And  how  fhould  thofe  many 
Greek  ftrangers  that  travelled  into  Egypt 
in  antient  times,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus, 
Linus,  Homer,  &c.  have*been  fo  fuccefsful 
in  learning  and  importing  into  Greece  the 

♦  Squire* t  Inquiry y  p.  175. 
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religion  and  arts  of  Egypt,  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
acquiring  a  language  quite  diflFerent  from 
their  own,  a:s  well  as  of  learning  fhofeaft^? 
But  I  think  enough  has  been  faid  already  to 
make  it  highly  probable,  and  indeed  as  cer- 
tain as  any  matter  of  fuch  remote  antiquity 
can  be,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent-country, 
at  leaft  with  refpedt  to  Europe  and  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  Afia,  of  language,  as  well  as  of 
other  arts. 

But  was  this  language,  fo  far  fpread,  irr- 
vented  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  derived  from 
thence  to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  was 
fpoken?  This  is  a  queftion  that  cannot, 
like  the  one  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  con- 
cerning the  propagation  of  languages,  be 
decided  by  hiftory  and  fadls,  but  is  a  mat- 
ter of  argument  and  probable  conjedhire. 
One  thing,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Egypt,  of  all  the  countries  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  is  that  where  it  is  the  moft  like- 
ly a  language  of  art  fliould  have  been  in- 
vented. In  any  country  where  any  com- 
mon bufincfs  was  carried  on  by  men,  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed, 
may  have  been  invented;  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  many  fugh  were  invcated  ia  diffc- 
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rent  parts  of  the  wcrld  :     But^  without  the 
clofeft  intercourfe  of  focial  life,   it  appears 
to  me  impoffible,  that  an  art  of  fuch  refine- 
ment as  the  art  of  language  could  have 
been  difcovered.  Now,  fuch  intercourfe  there 
is  not  among  favages  that  fubfift  by  hunting, 
fifhing,  or  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  among  men  that  fub- 
fift by  agriculture,  and  live  in  cities,  under 
regular  forms  of  government.     Now,  the 
Egyptians  were  certainly  the  firft  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Europe  who  lived  in 
that  way,   being   obliged  to  do  fo  by  the 
nature  of  their  country.     For,  as  their  land 
was  under  water  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year,  they  could  not  fubfift  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,  nor  without  agriculture,   at  Icaft 
in  any  great  number;  and  it  was  neceflary 
for  them  to  have  cities  or  villages,  fuch  as 
we  know  thofe  of  Egypt  were,  raifed  upon 
mounds  of  earth,  in  which  they  might  live 
in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  This  nature 
of  their  country,  it  is  admitted,  gave  birth  to 
geometry  among  them,  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
to  many  other  arts.     They  were  likewife 
the  firft  people,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
^ere  civilized,   and  lived  under  a  regular 
Tt3 
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government.    For  thefe  reafons,  I  think  it  is 
probable,  that  they  firft  invented  the  art  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  art  of  noting  it  by 
alphabetical  charafters,  arid  every  other  art 
and  fcience  of  which  we  are  in  poffeffion. 
And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in  the  Egyp- 
tian annals,  that  Teuthy  or  Hermes^  as  he 
was  called  by   the    Greeks,  invented  the 
grammatical,  as  well  as  the  writing  art; 
giving  a  form  to  language,  and  impofing 
names  upon  things  that  had  none  before  *. 
But  was  this  language,  which  I  fuppofe 
may  have  been  invented  in  Egypt,  and  car- 
ried to  fo  many  different  countries,  propa- 
gated all  over  the  earth  ?     Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Huron  t>  the  Algonkin,  the 

*  Dkdor,  SicuL  lib,  i.  cap.  15./.  19.     His  words  are: 

Frrm  which  it  appears,  that  ther-  was  a  language  ufed 
in  F;^ypt  before  Teuth;  but  he  firft  dillinguilhed  it  pro- 
perly by  articulation,  and  gave  names  to  things.  For, 
before  him,  it  ivould  fecm,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  only 
verba  qui  bus  vcces  enfufque  rxtarent,  but  had  not  invented 
nomina,  or  nav:es\  at  leaft  net  names  for  every  thing.  See 
elfo,  concerning  tbis  Tcuth,  Flato  in  Pkilelo^  p.  18.;  et  in 
Pkaedro,p,  274.;  Plutarch,  torn,  2./.  738. 

f  The  Huron  language  may,  I  think,  be  fuppofedto 
kavc  been  invented  by  the  peo['le  who  fpeak  it :  For 
the  liurozu  appear  to  be  the  molt  amient  &acioa  in  that 
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Caribbee,  and  all  the  many  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica; the  language  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
other  iflands  or  continents  that  may  be  in 
the  great  Pacific  ocean  ;  the  biffing  lan- 
guage of  the  Troglodytes  in  Abylfinia;  or 
the  muttering  jargon  of  thofe  favageS,  men- 
tioned by  Condamin,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Amazons,  fpoken,  as  he  fays,  by  draw- 
ing in  the  breath;   or  the  language,  if  they 

part  of  the  world ;  and,  tho'  they  be  now  almoft  exter- 
mii^atcd  by  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  they  were  once 
the  mod  powerful  and  moft  numerous  nation  in 
North  America.  For,  at  the  time  when  Gabriel  Sagard 
wrote,  which  was  about  1630,  they  were  a  fedentary 
nation,  as  he  calls  them,  the  reft  of  the  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  being  for  the  greater  pirt  errant ;  p. 
128.  They  had  five  and  twenty  towns  and  villages, 
the  grcateft  of  which  confifted  of  two  hundred  large 
cabins,  or  houfes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  each  con- 
taining four  and  twenty  families ;  p.  116.  and  1 20.  And 
he  tells  us,  that  they  fubfifted,  for  the  greater  part,  by  a- 
griculture.  And  indeed  it  was  impoffible  that  fo  many- 
could  be  maintamed  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  fo 
feverc,  without  that  art.  So  that  here  we  have  men 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages,  and  fo  many,  un- 
der one  roof,  pradlifmg  the  arts  of  hunting,  fiftiing,  and 
agriculture,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  clofe  intercourfe 
or  fociety,  as  we  foppofe  gave  birth  to  U&C  mTcntion  of 
language  in  Egypt, 
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have  any,  of  the  men  with  tails  in  the  ifland 
of  Nicobar,  are  all  dialedts  of  the  fame 
parent-language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  invented  in  Egypt  ?  This  might  be 
credible,  if  there  were  any  hillory  or  tradi- 
tion of  all  the  world  being  peopled  by  co- 
lonies from  that  country,  or  if  there  were 
any  fuch  conformity  of  thofe  languages 
laft  mentioned,  either  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  language  of  Egypt,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  languages  above  menti- 
oned ;  if,  for  example,  they  agreed  in  reli- 
gious terms,  in  words  expreffing  numbers, 
or  relations  of  perfons,  or  any  other  capital 

words  of  neceflary  and  frequent  ufe.  But 
the  fafl:  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know  of  thofe 
languages,  they  differ  totally  from  one  ano- 
ther, particularly  in  the  names  of  numbers. 
Of  thefe  I  have  given  fpeclmens  from  the 
Huron,  the  Algonkin,  and  the  Otaheite 
languages,  all  differing  extremely  from  one 
another;  and  it  is  impoffible,  I  fliould  think, 
to  corineft  them  with  the  fame  names  in 
any  of  the  languages  that  I  fuppofe  to  be 
derived  from  Egypt.  I  have  given  alfo 
the  name  of  the  number  three  ufed  by  thofe 
favages  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Am^- 
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zons,  which  he  muft  be  an  able  etymologift 
indeed  who  can  derive  from  any  Hebrew 
root ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the 
Efquimaux  words  expreffing  much  and 
little. 

I  cannot  therefore  carry  the  propagation 
of  language  further  than  I  have  done.  I 
think  it  probable,  that  all  the  languages 
fpoken  in  Europe,  all  Afia,  if  you  will,  and 
fome  part  of  Africa,  are  dialeds  of  one 
parent-language,  which  probably  was  in- 
vented in  Egypt.  But  I  am  not  warranted 
to  go  further,  either  by  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  by  hiftorical  fads,  or  by  any  thing 
I  can  difcover  in  the  languages  themfelves. 
Some,  I  know,  are  very  fond  of  the  fyftem 
of  an  univerfal  language;  but,  when  they 
come  to  prove  it  by  fads,  and  by  the  lan- 
guages themfelves,  I  think  they  fail  very 
much ;  as  may  be  feen  from  that  dictionary 
of  univerfal  language  which  Monf.  Bullet 
has  fubjoined  to  his  Celtic  dictionary.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  believe  of  there  ha- 
ing  been  once  but  one  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  muft,  I  think,  allow 
that  it  is  now  either  totally  loft  in  a  great 
part  of  the  earth,  or  fo  depraved  and  cop-i 
rvpted  as  no  longer  to  be  known, 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

Changes  to  which  Language  is  liable  ;— ^- 
fpccially  in  its  Pajfagefrom  one  People  to  a^ 
not  her. — Examples  of  that  Kind. — General 
Obferuations  upon  Etymology^  and  the  De- 
rivation of  one  Language  from  another .'•^-^ 
Canclufion  and  Recapitulation. 


ALthough  language  be  of  a  nature  fo 
durable,  that  I  doubt  whether  there 
be  an  example  of  a  language  of  art  being 
totally  loft ;  yet  it  is  extremely  mutable  as 
to  its  form  and  fafhion ;  as  mutable,  I  be- 
lieve, as  any  thing  belonging  to  nlan. 
Words,  fays  Horace,  are  as  liable  to  change 
and  decay  as  the  leaves  of  trees : 

Ut  fylvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos  ; 
Prima  cadunt ;    ita  verborum  vetus  interit 

aetasy 
Et  juvenum  ritujlorent  modo  nata^  vigent'^ 

que. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nojlraque. 

HoRt  Ars  Poet. 
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Thus  the  languages  fpoken  in  the  feveral 
nations  of  Europe  only  three  hundred  years 
ago,  are  fo  different  from  the  prefent,  that, 
if  we  can  underftand  them  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  learned  critics  who  have 
compofed  gloflaries  and  didionaries  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  fixing  and  giving 
a  ftandard  to  a  language,  otherwife  than  by 
written  records,  that  is,  by  books,  one  or 
more,  which  are  allowed  to  be  perfedl  in 
their  ftyle  and  compofition.  Thus,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage underwent  many  variations  before 
the  days  of  Homer,  his  poems  fixed  the 
ftandard  of  it;  fo  that  there  was  no  confide- 
rable  variation  of  it  from  his  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  thoufand 
years :  For  we  have  at  that  time  books  writ- 
ten in  Greek  with  as  much  purity  of  ftyle, 
and  almoft  as  miich  elegance,  as  any  writ- 
ten in  any  preceeding  period.  The  Engliflx 
language,  in  like  manner,  was  in  a  conftant 
ftate  of  fluduation  dowii  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  ftandard, of 
our  language  as  well  as  of  our  faith;  and 
pvcry  variation  that  has  been  made  from  it 
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is>  in  my;  opinion,  for  the  worfe.  And  to 
give  one  example  more,  the  ftandard  of  the 
Arabic  was  in  the  fame  manner  fixed  by 
their  religious  record,  the  Koran,  which  is 
held  to  be  fo  perfedl  in  its  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Mahometan 
do£tors,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  miflion  and 
infpiration  of  their  prophet,  who  being  an 
aiiterate  man,  they  fay,  could  not  otherwife 
have  compofed  fuch  a  book.  And  by  this 
method  of  record,  as  I  obferved  before,  the 
life  of  a  language  is  perpetuated,  and  it  ftill 
exifts  after  it  ceafes  to  be  a  living  language; 
and  perhaps  in  greater  purity,  and  with  lefs 
hazard  of  corruption,  than  while  it  conti- 
nued to  be  fpoken. 

But,  if  a  language  be  thus  liable  to  change 
while  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  fame  people, 
how  much  more  altered  muft  it  be  wheii  it 
is  derived  to  different  tribes  and  nations, 
living  perhaps  in  parts  very  remote  from 
the  mother-country  of  the  language,  under 
the  influence  of  different  climates,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  and  mixing  with  other  na- 
tions fpeaking  different  languages  ?  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  to  diftinguifh  the  mother  from  the 
child,  or  even  to  perceive  any  connedion 
betwixt  the  two,  is  a  matter  of  great  karn- 
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ing  and  nice  difcernment.     It  is  in  this  that 
the  art  of  that  part  of  grammar  we  call  ety^ 
mology  confifts;   and  if,   in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  from  one  nation  to  a- 
nother,  the  derivations  appear  fometimes  to 
be  forced  and  far-fetched,  we  muft  not  there- 
fore reje€t  them.  The  French,  Spanifti,  and 
Italian,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Latin;  and  yet  how  different  are  the  words 
in  thofe  languages  from  the  Latin  words  ? 
The  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of  language, 
whom  I  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  has  given  us  fundry  examples  of  the 
furprifmg  change  that  words  have  under- 
gone in  their  paffage  from  the  Latin  into 
thofe   languages:      1  will  add  fome  few 
more.     Who  would  think  that  the  French 
wordsVcn^Ircdh  noeh  and  carejme^  or  careme^ 
as  they  write  it  now,  came  from  the  Latin 
words  Venusy  natalis^  and  quadragefimus  *• 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain :     For  Vendrcdi 
is  from  Veneris  dies,  by  cutting  off  the  ter- 
mination "is  of  Veneris  J  tranfpofing  the  r 
and  e^  and  inferting  a  d  betwixt  the  n  and 
r;  and  then  by  cutting  off  the  termination 

*  Thefe  examples  arc  fumifhed  me  by  O^enus,  the  I- 
talian  author  above  mentioned,  who  writes  upon  the  af* 
fiftitv  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  with  tJie  Hebrew,  p.  84  v 
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^s  from  the  word  dies.  Noel  is  formed  from 
natalis^  by  ftriking  out  the  /,  changing  the 
two  a^s  into  0  and  e^  and  taking  away  the 
termination  is;  which  laft  18  commonly 
done  in  the  wprds  which  the  French  have 
taken  from  the  Latin.  Thus,  in  place  of 
H/entus^  they  fay  'uent.  And  from  quadra^ 
ge/imusj  carefme  is  derived,  by  cutting  off 
in  Kke  manner  the  termination  us^  changing 
the  qu  in  the  beginning  of  the  word  into 
the  confonant  c  of  like  found,  and  abridging 
'  the  reft  of  the  word,  by  throwing  out  the 
confonants  d  and  g^  and  the  vowels  a  and  z\ 
L  will  give  one  example  more,  from  our 
Englifti  language.  Who  would  think  that 
the  word  Jlranger  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  ^x?  and  yet  there  is  no 
genealogy  of  a  word  more  certain  :  For, 
from  ex  comes  extra;  from  extra^  extrane^ 
us;  from  extraneus^  the  French  word  ejlran^ 
ger^  (for  fo  they  fpelled  it  of  old) ;  and  from 
ejiranger  comes  our  Englilh  word  jlranger^ 
by  throwing  out  the  initial  e^  as  happens  in 
feveral  words,  particularly  the  word  ejcuage^ 
from  which  comes  the  Englifh  word  fcis^ 
/jg-zTjfignifying  the  afleflment  whichaknight 
who  was  armed  with  ^ifcutum^  or  ftiield, 
paid  for  the  difpenfatioa  of  perfonal  fervice. 
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It  would  be  befide  the  purpofe  of  this 
work  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  particulars 
of  etymobgy  and  derivation,  and  the  changes 
which  a  language  undergoes  in  its  paflage 
from  one  nation  to  another.  What  I  have 
further  to  fay  upon  this  fubjedt  will  be  more 
proper  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  language,  which  will  be  the  fubjefl: 
of  the  laft  part  of  my  work.  I  will  there- 
fore conclude  this  part  with  two  or  three  ge- 
neral obfervations. 

And,  in  xhtfrfi  place.  We  are  \o  diftin- 
guifti  betwixt  a  diale(3:  of  a  language  and 
the  corruption  of  a  language.  The  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  all  dialedts  of 
the  original  Pelafgic  or  .Hellenic,  but  none 
of  them  corruptions  of  it.  Neither  is  the 
Latin  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  but  a  dia- 
led; only  it  is  a  dialedt  that  came  off"  very 
early,  and  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  and 
improved  as  the  other  dialeds  above  men- 
tioned. It  therefore  has  not  all  the  num- 
bers, voices,  and  tenfes  of  thofe  dialers, 
nor  that  variety  of  fledion  and  copicHif- 
nefs  of  found  in  which  the  Greek  language 
fo  much  excels  all  others  that  I  know.  It 
appears  to  me,  fi^om  comparing  the  remains 
of  oldLatini  yet  extant,  with  the  later  I^tin, 
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that  the  Romans,  when  they  came  to  be  a 
great  people,  and  to  apply  to  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  polifhed  and  improved  their  language 
upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  by  clearing 
it  of  the  ruft  of  the  antient  Pelafgic,  or  of 
what  mixture  of  a  more  barbarous  language 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  what  Plutarch  means  when  he  fays, 
that  the  later  Latin  was  much  liker  the 
Greek  than  the  antient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian,  are  clearly  corruptions  of  the 
Latin,  by  which  the  analogy,  that  makes 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  art  of  language,  is  loft, 
and  the  words  almoft  all  made  indeclinable. 

It  is  not  eafy,  merely  by  a  comparifon  of 
the  languages,  to  fay,  whether  the  worft  of 
the  two  be  the  corruption  of  the  other,  or 
the  original  language  out  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed and  improved  by  the  addition  of  proper 
terminations  and  fictions.  Thus  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  Pe- 
lafgic, Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek,  or  whether  they  were  the 
parent-languages  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  formed,  if  we  did  not  know  from  hi- 
ftory,  that  thofe  languages  were  much  more 
antieat  than  the  Greek,    la  the  fame  man** 
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ner,  it  would  not  be  eafjr  to  decide,  whethet* 
the  Englifh,  or  any  other  dialed  of  the 
Teutonic  prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  was  a 
corruption  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  or 
whether  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  were  an  im- 
provement of  the  Englifh,  if  we  did  not 
know  from  hiftory,  that  the  moft  perfect  of 
them  is  the  moft  antient :  For  the  Gothic 
is  a  more  perfect  language  than  the  Saxon, 
having,  as  I  have  fhewn,  almoft  as  much 
variety  of  termination  and  fledion  as  the 
Greek,  and  the  Saxon  is  more  perfed  than 
the  Englifh.  The  cafe,  therefore,  with  re-» 
fpedt  to  thofe  dialeds  of  the  Teutonic,  is 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  has  happened  with 
refped  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are 
improvements  of  their  parent-languages  1 
Whereas  the  Englifh,  and  other  dialeds  of 
the  Teutonic,  are  fo  many  Corftiptions  of 
theirs. 

Another  obfervation  is,  Thatj  in  judging 
of  the  affinity  of  languages,  we  are  to  have* 
little  regard  to  the  vowels,  but  chiefly  to 
confider  the  confonants.  For,  as  I  dbfer- 
ved  whenlwas  e3tplaiiiing  the  fiature  of  ar- 
ticulate founds,  if  IS  the  confonants  which 
break  and  diftinguifh  the  voice  moft,  and 
Vol  I  U  u 
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make  the  principal  part  of  articulation.  The 
confonants  therefwe  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
bones  and  fmews  of  a  language,  while  the 
vowels  are  little  more  than  the  vehicles  of 
breath  by  which  they  are  enunciated.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Hebrew,  many  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  no  points  or  marks 
of  vowels  were  originally  ufed.     And  the 
fadt  undoubtedly  is,  that  at  this  day  the  A- 
rabians,  in  common  writing,  ufe  no  fuch 
marks,  but  only  in  tranfcribing  the  Alcoran, 
or  any  of  their  antient  poems,  for  which 
they  have  a  particular  efteem,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  poffibility  of  miftake.     In  the 
different  dialetts  of  the  Greek,  we  fee  how 
the  vowels  are  changed ;   and  in  the  fame 
dialedt  the  cafes  and  tenfes,  and,  in  general, 
the  declenfion  of  their  words  is  in  a  great 
meafure  by  change  of  the  vowels.  Nor  does 
the  change  of  the  vowel  appear  to  me  to  be 
fo  material  a  thing  in  the  Greek  language, 
as  the  change  of  the  time,  or  quantity  of  it: 
For  we  often  fee  one  ftiort  vowel  changed 
for  another,  or  one  long  vowel  for  another, 
in  the  different  dialeds ;  but  feldom  a  fhort 
for  a  long,  or  a  long  for  a  fhort. 

But  the  change  even  of  confonants  does 
not  often  make  fo  great  a  change  of  the  word 
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as  might  be  expedied :  For  confonants  of  the 
fame  organ  are  eafily  interchanged.  ThuSf 
^9  p^  ^9  J^  being  all  labial  confonants,  are 
frequently  interchanged  in  many  langua- 
ges *.  And  in  Greek,  y, »,  {,  x*  which  are 
all  palatine  confonants,  are  commonly  chan- 
ged into  one  another ;  particularly  in  the  flee- 

*  /S  and/w  are  confonants  of  difPerent  kinds,  the  one 
being  a  mute,  the  other  a  liquid;  yet,  as  they  are  both 
of  the  fame  organ,  being  both  labial,  though  the  fi  be 
pronounced  by  the  opemng  and  ezplofion  of  the  Jips, 
the  other,  by  doling  them  with  a  beat  or  chop,  they  too 
are  interchanged.  Thus  |M«p0(  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fig« 
nifiesy2r/«/»,  from  whence  the  Latin  mon  and  ntorior, 
and  the  Greek  word  ^pr0$,  fignit'ying  homo,  ovmortaiis^ 
as  in  that  paHage  of  CalUmacbuSi  ilci^^tv  tmtt  fM^rcu 
Now,  the  f*  being  changed  into  /S,  (which  was  the  cu- 
fiom  of  the  Eolians;  for,  in  place  of  ftv^fml^  they  (aid 
fiv^f*ttif  from  whence  the  Latin  formica)  and  the  •  and 
f  tranfpofed,  which  is  alfo  very  common,  it  becomes  ^^%^%u 
which  is  the  common  Greek  word  for  homo  or  mortmlit. 
Xhis  obfervatlon,  I  fee,  is  made  in  one  of  the  philologi- 
cal  letters  of  Dr  Baxter,  publiflied  by  the  fociety  of  an- 
tiquaries in  London.    It  (hews  how  much  words  in  the 
fame  language,  fpoken  by  the  fame  people,  will  change. 
But  how  much  greater  muft  the  change  be  in  the  paflage 
of  a  language  from  one  people  to  another  ?     We  ought 
not  therefore  rafldy  to  rejed  thofe  derivations  which 
learned  men  have  difcovered  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
from  Hebrew,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  roots,  though  the 
words  do  not  agree  in  their  confonants  any  more  than 
to  their  Towds* 
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tion  of  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  the  ibfti 
middle,  and  afpirated  piute  conibnauts  of 
the  fame  order,  are  very  often  changed  in- 
to one  another  in  the  different  di^l^^^St 
Thus  l^  is  the  middle  confonant  betwixt  the 
rand  the  ij  and  therefore  the  Latins,  ia 
place  of  the  Greek  ©wy .  fay  Deus. 

The  lad  obiervation  I  fliali  make  is»  That 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  much  miftaken, 
who  think  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  affini- 
ty of  languages  chiefly  by  the  flexion  or 
analogy,  and  not  by  the  word  itfelf,  or  by 
its  termination:  For  thefe  are  the  three 
things,  as  I  obferyed,  by  which  we  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  languages  to  one  ano- 
ther. But,  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain, 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  likenefs  which  leaft 
of  all  is  to  be  regarded :  For,  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  that  rule,  we  could  not  fay  that 
the  French,  Spanifti,  or  Italian,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin;  becaufe  thefledtion,  as  well 
as  the  termination,  and  in  general  the  gram- 
mar, of  thofe  languages,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Latin.  But  the  cafe  truly 
is,  that;  if  the  one  language  be  a  corruption 
of  the  other,  as  the  languages  juft  now 
mentioned  are  of  the  Latin,  the  Jie^liont  aod 
very  often  the  termination,  will  be  diffe- 
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rent :  Ory  if  the  one  language  be  at  a  diC^ 
tance  from  the  fource,  and  be  much  more 
cultivated  and  improved  than  the  parent- 
language,  its  fledions  or  analogy  will  be 
very  diflFcrent;  and  if  it  be  at  a  great  diftancet 
its  terminations  will  alfo  be  different.  Thus, 
the  Greek,  being  further  removed  from  the 
Oriental  languages  than  ttre  Latin,  has  both 
its  fledions  and  its  terminations  quite  dif- 
ferent :  Whereas  the  Latin,  not  being  fo 
far  removed,  though  it  have  different  flec- 
tions, has,  as  we  have  fhewn,  a  great  fimi- 
larity  to  thofe  languages  in  its  terminations. 
With  thefe  obfervations  I  conclude  this 
book,  and  this  firft  part  of  the  work ;  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  That  no  part  of 
language,  neither  matter  nor  fomty  is  natural 
to  man,  but  the  efFedt  of  acquired  habit : — 
That  this  habit  could  not  have  be.en  acqui- 
red, except  by  men  living  in  political  foci- 
ety;  but  that  neither  is  the  political  life  na- 
tural to  man : — ^That  the  political  life  arofe 
from  the  neceffities  of  men,  and  that  it  may 
exift  without  the  ufe  of  language  i — ^That 
the  firft  languages  w^ere  without  art,  fuch  as 
might  be  expe£ted  among  people  altogether 
barbarous: — ^And,  laftly,  That,  if  language 
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was  at  all  invented}  there  is  noreafonto  be- 
lieve that  it  was  invented  only  in  one  na- 
tion, and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
are  but  dialeds  of  that  one  original  lan- 
guage; although  there  be  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  language  has  not  been  the  in- 
vention of  many  nations,  and  that  all  thofe 
prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  are  derived  from  one  original 
language. 

The  End  of  Part  I. 


